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ABSTRACT . . 

The study focuses ^on the issue of entry into building 
trades unions, detailing union procedures and standards, journeyman* s 
background, and comparing training routes. Various basic construction 
trades were investigated: bricklayers, carpenters, electrical 
workers, ironworkers, plumbers and ^teamf itters, and sheet metal 
workers. Data wefe collected through- interviews and surveys. About 

of the Yourheymen interviewed (from- a total of 1,2 3U) had served 
apprenticeships and were younger, better educated, more likely to 
have friends and relatives in the trade, and learned the trade faster 
than those itrained informally. Craftsmen obtain work in the 
jurisdiction of most building trades local unions in four ways:- 
graduation, from an apprenticeship program, admission to the union as 
^^ourneyman or by .being upgraded, into the union construction 
.branch, transfer, from other "^locSls,, and working under temporary 
permi:^s. A large majority of informally' trained journeymen le.arned 
their trader either by working as laborers or helpers Qr bf working oh 
the job in open 'shops. The study provides strong evidence that 
apprenticeship training gives construction craftsmen considerable 
advantage over the informally trained. Sixtysix tables illustrate 
minority representation union entry requirements (by trade) and other 
comparative data. A bibliography, list o.f persons interview^^, and 
survey instruments are appehd*ed. Xlknt)\oT/.'EC) 
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j Chapter J. 

ll^TRODOCTION^ SUI^MARY, CONCLUSIONS,, 
AND RECOMMENDATIONS" 



Introduction 



'Few sectors of the American labor movement are discussed 
more and understood less than the building trades. Among the 
issues .which have been least understood is the matter^-of 
entry into building trades unions. Basically, one can become 
•rjoLieymanl craf?sman In one of two ways. -- either by graduating 
frbm: an. Apprenticeship training program or by entering the union 
through direct admission to journeyman status.. Apprenticeship 
ia< the entry route , preferred by most union officials. However, 
recent studies have shown tKat although the percentage o? union 
membcfs.who were trained iii apprenticeship varies by cra?t 
and by geographic area, on the whole, more building tradesmen 
Sve L2n trained informally in open shops, as helpers or 
laborers, in military or other teaming programs — than hav| 
learned thfeir trades through formal apprenticeship programs. 

Objectives of the Study . - ' ' . ' 

This study focuses on the is^ue of entry into building - 
trkdes uhiohs. Chapter II provides background information 
on thfe construction industry,, building trades and 
ab-prenticeship. .Procedures and standards, which building 
tMdes unions use to admit craftsmen to 3ournexman status 
.a" detailed in Chapter III. Chapter JV^ppntr^s^men Who enter 
the uhions without attending apprenticeship with those who are 
apbrenticeship -graduates...' ...Chapter V documents how" the 
^prlnticeship4r-airred_=men in the. labor market m compar- 
ison with other ; journeymen. . - _ , 



In this paper "jqurneyman" designates a person who 
obtains the full union wage rate. It will be used inter- 
changeably with the, terms "craftsman" and "mechanic/" 
which are -terms commonly used ih the industry^ , 

For example, see Howard -G. Foster, "Npnappren- ^ • 
ticeship Sour^cQS of Training in Construction," - Monthly 
■Labor Review , 'Vol. " 93^ No.. 2 (February 1970), pp. 21-26; 
Irwin Dubinsky, "Trade Union Disci^imination in the 
Pittsfjurgh Construction Indus^y," Urb an Affairs Quarterly , 
,Voi. 6, m. 3 (March 1971') , p|). 297t318; and H(S.rbert 
Hammermah, "Minority Workers in Construction Referral 
Unions, " Monthly" Labor Review , V.ol. 95, . No. 5 (May -1972) , 
pp.' 17-2(5. , . • 



More specifically, tHis study addresses the followinq". 
questions concerning entry into" building trades anions- 
who IS allowed tp ooin construction unions,. -and what pro- 
qedures must be followed in ordfer to join? 'what standards 
must be met by prospective journeymeli? By prospective 
apprentices? what -are the procedures involved in allowing 
nonmembers to work in- a union's jurisdiction? Oo these- 
standards and procedures facilitate or frustrate the workings ' 
of the -market? - , - ^ 

Wliat are the backgrounds of mechanics who enter the trades 
..in various ways? ' Do the better craftsmen enter the union 
through- some routes more .than others, and if so, why 'Do 
-apprenticeship-tf^ined craftsmen tend to work 'more steadily 
.than Dourneymen who learn .the trade in other ways? Do ' 
apprenticeship- graduates tend to .advance to supervisory' 
status faster and more often than other journeymen? what 
poliqy implica*ions may be drawn from an analysis of the above 
questions? . ' - ^ • 



The Issue of Minority Participation in Construction' ' 

• Naturally, any study of entry into building trades unions 
has. important implications for minority admission into the 
unionized construction sector. For years, construction unions - 
nave drawn fire .from minority communities, and the Federal 
Government because some of them liad few or no blacks. During 
the I960' s, several efforts of the Federal Government focused 
on increasing minority admissions into building trades unions. 
These efforts included Executive Order 1124-6,^ 29 CFR 30,^ 
support of apprenticeship information centers and apprenticeship 



1964-196 5r-'Th.-°''^^J ^ 339-348 (Comp.-. 

J.yb4 1965). This order, issued in 1965, requires - 
^|E|ract|rs^n federally aided, projects to haJf - 
.affirmative action - -programs to--hire-m-i-no.r-it^:;ouu 
members./ The order authorized the creatio^ oft^S^""^ 
Office of Federal, Contract. Compliance (OF?S) in the n s 
Department of Labor to over..ae the equal emploJmS? ' 
provisions of Federal contracts. employment 

, Title 29, Part 30, of the Codeof Vederal Roau- 
lations requires that directors Sf'-^^Tra-ffi^rF^ 
grams registered with the Bureau of ApprSnticosM^^Jn^ • 
Training which have to6 few minorities subm^^ afH r^??- 
action plans detailing the proced^ris tr bemused ir ^"^ 
recruiting and selecting minorities..-; 



outreach programs, several court decisions, support of 
union-oriented nonapprenticeship training programs for the 
disadvantaged,, support of Model Cities program efforts to 
train the disadvantaged in construction, and various imposed 
arid negotiated city and area plans'^ for employing minorities 
- in constructio;i.8 , Chapter VI addresses the policy, implications ^ 



5 * ' — 

For a description and evaluation of the apprentice- 
ship outreach conceptv see Ray Marshall and Vernon Briggs, 
Equal Apprenticeship Opportunities; The Nature ^pf the 
Issue, and the New York Experience (Ann Arbot: National - 
Manpower Policy Task Force and Institute pf Labor and 
Industrial Relations, University of Michigan-Wayne State 
University, 1968). ^' • 

For a description of U.S. Departmerlt of Labor support 
of apprenticeship information and apprenticeship outreach 
programs, see "Reaching Out for Apprentices," Manpower , 
Vol.. 1, No. 5 -.(June **1969j-, pp. 8-13*. ^ ' 



For an article on court actions, see William 
B. Gould, "Racial DivJcr imitation. Courts, and Construction," 
Industrial Relations , Vol. 11, No.^3. (October 1972),; 
pp. 380-393..' Also, for an analysis of one case, see 
George D. Zuckerman,. "^The Sheet Metal. Workers' Case: 
' A Case History of Discrimination in the- Building Trades," 
Labor Law Journal , Vol. 20, No. 7 (July 1969), pp- 416-427. 

\g of December 31, 1972, "hometown" or voluntary 

. plans. had been negotiated and approved by OFGC in 52 : 
local areas. ' Plans^ had been imposed on the construction 
industry in six cit;Les: Atlanta, -Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, Washihgton, DC, apd (by court decision) 
Seattle. ' ^ 

' • Much has been written on the comparative effec- 
tiveness of the two types of plans; for example, see 

. Richard L.- Rowan, and Robert J. Brudno, "Fair Employment 
in Building: Imposed and.Hometpwn Plans," Industrial 
Relations , Vol. 11, No. 3 (October 1972), pp. 394-40.6. 

' Also, see. "The Philadelphia Plan vs.' the Chicago Plan: ► 
Alternative Approaches for Integrating the Construction 
Industry, Comment," Northwestern University Law Review , 
vol. 65, No. 4 (September-October 1970), pp. 642-670. 

♦* - . " • • 

So7 a mo7e extertcted-disc.ussion of these efforts, see 
^Ray Marshall, "The Impact of Civil Rights Laws on Collective 
S^galning ik the Construction Industry," Poverty and 
Human. Resources , . Vol. 5, No. 1 (January-February 1970), 
pp. 5,-17. . ^ • • - 
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of this study for the upgrading of minority worker3 in con- 
struction employment with respect to these Federal efforts.. 

Nationally, minorities have made significant gains in . 
construction apprenticeships sirice i960> when only 2,2 percent 
of apprentices were minorities.^ Minorities comprised 7.2. per 
' cent of construction apprentices at the end of 1968 and 
15.1 'percent at the end of 1972.-^^ However, the racial 
composition^ of construction union membership has changed 
more slowly. -^-^ Further, minority concentration varies 
significantly by trade. As shown in tables^l and 2, in our 
study cities, minorities were least represented in the 
"mechanical trades •"^^ 



Marshall and Briggs, -The- Negro and Apprenticeship » 
p. 2.8. " " 

■^^U.S. Department of Labor, Office of Information, 
News Release .No. . 73-206 (May 27, 1973). The data pertain 
only to apprenticeship programs serviced by the U.S. Bureau 
of Apprenticeship and Training. 

■^■^ Herbert .Hanunerman, "Minorities in Construction 
Refei^ral^ Unions Revisited," Monthly Labor Review , 
Vol. 967 No. -5 (May 1973), pp. 43-46. ' 

1 

12 - ^ '♦v 

Underrepresentation of minorities in the mechanical 

trades is a pattern found in many cities across the^^country.. 
See Vernon M. Briggs, Jr., "Black Entry into the ^^|>prentice ' 
Trades:. Lessons of 'the Sixties and 'Prospects f or fthe 
Seventies," paper presented at the .Indiana University Man- 
power Conference (March 20, 1970), mimeograph. 

' ^ ^ . if * " 

The^ same pattern is furthe^r documented by national 
Equals Employment Opp"(5rtynity Commission data. As an EEOC 
^>ress release dated February 9, 197-lT^regarding^l966 data 
on minority union membership, states: 

Close cthalysis of the statistics ifeveals that 
' minority membership is concentrated in those unions 
at the lower end of the wage scale. Conversely, 
-minority membership in ^mpst highly skilled and 
best paying categories is much lower. Approximately 
1,000 building trades locals were classified in the 
higher skilled category known as mechanical trades, 
which included th^e Boilermakers, Electrical Workers 
^ (IBEW) , 'Elevator Constructors,. Iron Workers, i?lumbers 
, and Pipefitters, and , Sheet Metal Workers., The 
mechanical trades showed a minority membership of 
6.2 percent # as. follows: Negro: 1.6 percent; 



* TABLE I . MINORITY GROUP Rl-PRESKN TATION IN BUILDING 
TRADliS UNIONS. BY CITY J 970 



• 

City* 


Membership 
in reporting 

buildjn^ 
trades unions^ 


Minority group membership 


Minorities 
as percentage of 
total reported 
membcr<iliip 


BUck 


opanisii 
Surnanied 
American 


Oriental 


American 
Indian 


Total" 
minority 

F 


Atlanta. 


8,770 • 


".565 


37 


11 


23 


636 




Austin y 


2,138 


49^ 


151 ' 


.0 


5 


205* 


9.6 ' 




53.083 


3,187 


1J46 


20 . 


106 


4,459 


^ 8.4 




7,832 


1,357 


1,564 




21 . 


2.942 


' 37.6 


Houston 


8,981; 


2.547 


983 


3 


20 


3,559 


39.6' 


Jackson 


4.301 


928 


50 


0. 


12 ' 


990, 


23.6 




79.859 


• 9,083 


6,454 


70 


202 


15.809 


J9,8 ' 


San Francisco- 
















Oakland 


59.259 - ' 

* 


. 7.097 


6.291 


5^1 


476 


14,445 


24.4 


Total 


224,223 


24,813 


16.676 


;685* 


871- 


43,045' 


19.2 , 



Data are for SMSA ^^extept for New York (ibta for Includes <»nly ineii)l)iTS <»f union.«( who reported to KLOC. 

city only). thiis'tltcbe data ;ire under.%tiitvd for all cities. 

* ' . • t • 

SOUKCL's KKOC'dala. 
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TABLE 2. \11N0R1TY REPRESENTATION IN MECHANICAL 
TRADES. BY CITY, 1970 



City'' ^ 


Membership 

HI icpoi 11115 

mechanical 
traders unions^ 


Minority group membership 


Minorities 
as percentage of 
total reported 
membership 


Bbck 


Spanish- 
Sur named 
American 


Oriental 


American' 
Indian 


Total 
minority 


Atlanta 


3,407 


19 


6 


0 


12 


37 


I.l 


Chicago 


, 29,i891 


945 


374 


14 


57 


1,390 


'if 

iJ 


Columbus' , 


3,370 


30 


20 


0 


13 


63 


1:9 


Houston .« 


4,680 


» 148 


227 


3 


7 


385 


8.2 


New York 


28,943 


2,881 


3,044 


6 


188 


6,119 




^ San Fianciscor ^ 














\ 


Oakland 


16,869 


700 


1,022 


152 


139 ' 


2,01-3 


11.9^ 


Total 


87,160 

• 


4.723 


4,693 


175 ; 


/16 


10,007 


11.5 



Data are forSMSA's, except for New York (data for city 
only). No data are included for Austii? or Jackson because 
separate 'data were not available for the'mecHanical trades. 



Includes only members of locals who reported to EEOC. 
''Mechanical trades" include boilermakers,.electrical work«*r^, 
elevator constructors, ironworkerSj plumbers and pipefitters, 
and sheet metal workers. 



SOURCE: EEOC data. 
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The Trades And Cities Studied 

We investigated a cross section. of trades in a variety 
.of cities • Sik trades were studied: bricklayers (Bricklayers, 
Masons/ and Plasterers* International Union)\- carpenters 
(United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America); 
•electrical workers (International Brot,herho(:)d of Electrical 
Workers); ironworkers (International Association of Bridge, 
Structural, and Ornamental Ironworkers); plumbers and 
steamfitters (United Association of Journeymen and Apprentices- 
of the 'Plumbing and Pipefitting Industry of the United States 
/.and Canada) ; and- sheet metal workers (Sheet Metal Workers • 
International Association) . Although ±hese six crafts 
comprise only a third of the building trades unions, all 
are. basic construction trades. Further, while apprenticeship 
traditionally has been an important source of "mechanical" 
trades (electrical work, plumbing and pipefitting, and 
sheet metal work) journeymen, it has been less iinportant 
in carpentry, ^'bricklaying, and ironwork. ^ ^- "^ 



Spanish-sur named American: 3.2 percent; Oriental: 
' \ 0,7 percent;' American Indian: 0.7 percent,. 

However, minority membership was greater in the* 
generally lower paying general construction trades 
composed of Asbestos Workers, Bricklayers, Carpenters, 
Lathers, Marble Polishers, Operating Engineers, and 
' .Plasterers and Cement Masons. In these trades^, ' , 
' minority membership was 8.6 percent, broken down as 
follows: Negro:. 3.6 percent; Spanish-surnamed 
American: 4*0 percent;" Oriental: 0.3 percent; . 
American Indian: 0.7 percent. ^ ^ 

. ' Finally, dn €he lowest paying' general con- 
struction trades group composed of the Laborers, 

'painters and Decorators, and Roofers, minority 
menODllrshin .was 31,8 percent., broken down as. follows: 

oNegrdii,,^^. 1 percent;- Spanish-surnamed American: 
10.0 percent; Oriental: 0.5 percent; American Indian: 
1,2 percent. . ' * 

■^•^In this study, "pipefitting" and "steM\f itting" are 
used- intercliangeably. 

^^For a further discussion of the varying role of 
apprenticeship by craft, see r. Quinn Millff*, Industrial 
Relations and Manpower in Construction (Cambridge, 
Mass.: M.l.T. Press, 1972), pp.v 181-186 and 222-223. 
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Our nine study cities were: Atlanta; Austin, Test.; 
Coluinbus, Ohio? Chicago; Houston; Jackson, Miss.;^^ 
New York; Oakland; and Saii Francisco. The study was 
first made on a pilot basis in Atlanta, Austin, and' 
New ^prk to determine its feasibility. On the basis of 
the pilot experience, research procedures, were, refined, • 
and the»study was extended to' Chicago, Cc^umbus, Houston, 
Jackson,. Oakland, and San. Francisco. ^. 

The cities chosen offer diversity in geography as« 
well as in size, degree of unionization, and labor market 
conditions. Likewise, individual building trades unions 
differ in structure, jurisdiction, and referral procedures. 
Such diversity facilitates comparisons and contrasts while 
reducing the danger of drawing, cbiiclusiohs basec^^ on unique 
or abnormal situations* 

m 

The size of construction 'employment relative to .total 
nonagricultural employment varies considerably among the 
cities (see table 3) . Houston has the largest relativ^ 
employment in construction, followed in order by: Austin, 
Jack^o^i, Atlanta, Columbus, San Erancisco-Oakland, and 
New York. 



Jfethodology ^ ^ ^ ' , ' • 

Material for this^ stiidy was gathered f rom \seX^eral * 
sources, includitig/ {1) iiiter^v^ews with union officials 
and .management 'representatives; ('2l^~r-ihter views with 
rahk-arid-file jourh,^ymen^; (3) sanipling c^^~a1:^a-^froiti' 
pension trust fund records; (4) telephone, mail, and^^"^-----_ 
personal surveys of contractors conc^fning. their supervisory 
perspnnel; and (5) an extensive review of published and 
unpublished -materials 6n the construct idh industry. ' 

^ ' .^'ince different ^methods were used 'for each q£ dUr major 
sectio^is, the methodology of each section will be explained 
in the appropriate chapters.' The, remainder of this chapter 
sximmarizes the study and presents our main conclusion and' 
recommendations. Chapter it contains background information'^ 
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TABLE 3. CONSTRUCTION EMPLOYMENT. BY CITY, 1971 





City * 


(1) * 
Total non- 
agricultural 
employment 
(thousands)' 


(2) 

Employment 
in contract 
construction 
(thousands)' > 


. o (3)' 
Construction 
as peroentajic of 
.nona^icuitural 
employment 

. M ■ 


* 

•* 






- '623,6 


34.7 


* 5.6 


/ 






122.5 


8.7 


» 

7.1 




e 




2,930.6 


117.8. 


4.0 








382.2 


18.0 


4.7 








787.8 


* 70.3 


8.9 ^ 








96.0 


' 5.9 


* 6.1 




t 




•3,613.4 


112.8 

• 


^^ - 






San Francisco-Oakland 


r,231.7 


56.3 


^-4.7 





» Figures .re for SMSA's,' except for J^ew York SOURCE: 'U.S. Department of.Ubor. Bure.u of 

dat.:Sre"r onJytothc.city. Labor SX»i^.^^, Employment and E^^^^ 

• and AreaSt 1939*1971^ , * , 
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• on the^eottstnrction maustry and the unions representing much 
of Its work force. Traditional routes of entry into building 
trades unions are described and evaluated in Chapter- ill. The 
educational, training, and personal backgrounds of 6onstructioh 
Dourneymen are described in Chapter IV. Chapter V compares the 
performance of apprenticeshiprtra.ined craftsmen with that of 
mechanics who learned their trades-^on the job or in other less • 
formal ways. . 

%• . _ ? 

•* ■ ■ ' " ♦ 

\ Summary • • ^ 

C haracteristics of Apprenticeship Gra duates -and Other- 
Craftsmen' Interviewed ^ ' ' 

in<,-i;S''-i2-^®fJ^^^''u -''^^^ 1,234 Journeymen afford con^erabie 
insight ;i4tp the characteristics of journeymen who have been 
^Jto^'f'^ various y/ays,. 'Afiout- half of our interviewees ' 
iff», pj^?eht-) had served .appr'enticeships. As compared- 

with those trainea informally, the apprenticeship-trained 
journeymen.: . , t- 

(1) Were younger Average age, 37,7 years, vag compared 
witn 46.4 years for others. ' " " . " - ■ , 

^ " . . 

(2) Were better educated . Average education was 12 years, 
as compared with ii years for others. Moreover, 78 percent 
of apprenticeghip-trained journeymen had completed high school 
as compared with only 58 percent of others. ^ . 

(3) Were more likely to have friendis a nd relatives in 
the trade. About a third (32 percent) of the apprenticeship- ' 
trained journeymen had fathers in the trade', and 63 percent --^jr^ 
had friends and relatives; the comparable figures for those i ""^ 
tra-inea by informal means were 24 percent and 54 percent.. 



(4) Learned- the trade faster. Only in the ironworkers' :\ 
^union aid intcrm.ally trained craftsm.en become journeymen more \ 
quickly, on the average, than the duration "of apprenticeship.' -V 
It should be observed,, however, that* significant' numbers of . - 
infcrm.ally trained journeymen learned the trade in shorter 
average times than the duration of , apprenticeship in their . 
trade:- 75 percent of ironworkers, 44 percent of bricklayers' 
^ana carpenters, 39 percent of pipe trades journeymen, "and 
21 pertent of electricians. . j j / 



... .ir' 
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Union Entry Requirements ; , ^ 

Craftsmen obtain work in the jurisdiction of most building 
trades local unions in four main ways^' (1) by graduation 
from an apprenticeship program; (2), by direct admission to the • 
union as a journeyman or by being upgraded into the union's 
construction branch froiti a lower .skilled branch;* (3) by 
transferring. from other locals within the same international; 
and (4) by working under temporary permits, provided to nonmenibers. 
Although all of these means were examined in this study, 
special attention was paid to the first two. ' . , 

' Ini:erview^ <^ith union officials and members in the cities 
studied revealed that policies concerning aditjissicns ^and permits 
vary widely from city to city'' and among the locals within each 
city. However ', certain patterns, are discernible,- In general, 
policies of -locals within a giveff international uni'cn reserrjbled 
each ether ntuch moxe than the policies of locals fron different 
in.ter nationals within a given city. ' , * 

Second, admission requil^menjbs i^ general were most stringent 
fdr pluinbing, followed in order by. electrical work, sheet metal ^ 
work, ironwork, , carpentry, and bricklaying. Third, there^was 
greater similarity found among apprenticeship standards tlian . 
among jdurneyman admission policies. Fourth, admission policies - 
particularly those regarding permits and transfer-s ahd,thdse 
regarding direct journeyman admission — , .seemed to vary with the 
tiglhfeness of the labor market and the presence of ncTnunion 
. competition^. . . * * 

Finally, admission requirements for apprentices also tended 
to be stricter than those for journeymen admitted direct^Yi.. ^ 
^This was. true mainly because the union takes, greater risks, 
with appr.entices than with journeymen. It is easier to determine 
whether or not a journeyman i§ qualified than it is to >determine 
whether or n^t an apprentice will successfully complete an _ 
apprenticeship program. Moreover, apprentices were expected 
to become-well rounded craftsmen, whereas ^iburneymen. could be 
exanvined over a'' special aspect' of the craft. 

' Methods of -learning the. trade and entering construction 
varied between -crafts, with business* conditions, arid between 
Iccals in. the same craft. The bricklayers' locals had rcore 
uniformity in direct journeymih. entry requirements from place 
to place, although there was some variation in. the initiation 
fees charaed. .The bricklayers were unlike the other crafts 
in our .study in having no formal tests for 'entry other than a 
iairly uniform requirement of two vouchers certifying that the 
applicant could perform the' particular work. The bricklayers 
also differed from, other crafts in not having a broad jjoarney- 
■man classification covering' all aspects of the .trade; 'brick- 
layers ordinarily 'were admitted to 9ne branch of the trade 
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• (^rick, stone, tile, etc.) and usually to mixed locais, 
although in New York there were separate locals for different 

. speGialtie|. The New York experience illustrates the 
influence of market size: generally, ^the larger the labor . 
market, the greater the degree of specialization. 

to 

With respect to apprenticeship, bricklayers' entry 
requirements were fairly uniform from place to place The 
greatest variation was in maximum age for admission, which 
varied' from 21 (three locals) to 28 (one local):, with the 
greatest concentration at 25 (four locals). Apprenticeship 
initiation fees varied from zero 'to $160. ^Bricklayers' ■ 
apprenticeship programs gave less weight than the other 
unions studied to related or academic instruction knd more 
to manual training. Bricklayers ' ^-iyrenticeship programs 
also generally were shorter than thbse of other tr&d'es, 3 " 
to 4 years, while others " required 4 or more and most pipe 
trades required 5';- • . 

The hfricklayers-also were more lenient than other crafts 
-in accepting. tran^#^s and issuing work permits to travelers' 
and these who could not qualify as 'journeymen. 

• The carpenters' had mixed locals for all construction ' 
specialties, in smaller plaoes anig district councils of iocal 

^^^<',^^ places, i^, New York,- Houston, Chicago, 
„and the San Francisco-Oakland Bay-3^rea•. Unlike the bricklayers, 
.tne carpenters. ordinarily had onlyjone ^journeyman classification 
regaraless of specialty, an arrangement which complicated the - 
business -agents' work because they had to rem.em.ber which - ' ' 
specialty a v/orker .could perform.. In "admitting journev-men 
directly, the caV.penters 'ordinarily tested the applicant- only 
over -his specialty (although 6 of the 10 carpenters' locals 
did not, give form.al tests), conducted interviews , and'Waraed ' 
initiation fees ranging up to $250. A few locals required "one 
■or two vouchers, concerning the applicant's- experience. • - 

* * 

■ The carpenters ijrovide an example of ex-traordinary 
variation from the. other crafts and within the international 
union Carpenters' apprent-iceship programs dif f ered' ftom the' 
bricklayers' in ordinarily not requiring applicants to be high 
school graduates. The maximum age of apprentices, ranged . to 
27-20. The carpenters, and mpst other , locals, waive the- upper 
^Prfu^""®^ ""P.^?'^ ^-^""'^^ for. veterans.' (.it should be pointed*, 
out tha. age. limitations for apprenticeship 'programs currerrtJy 
are under attack as discrim.inatory and unrelated .to job 
Sj^i^S"""?^^:^ carpenters' apprenticeship programs require 

aptitude tests, prepared either by the em.plcym.ent se^rvice or 
Sfn^"?^ duration of carpenters' apprentice- 

ship IS ordinarily 4 years,' with ad\a.-.ce plapement to apprentices 
with experience in th^ trade <. ' * . 



Althouigh there was nat' much variation ifi age and duration 
requirements between carpenters V locals, there" was considerable 
variiition in education requirements and the types of tests " ; 9. 
given. In three places (Atlanta, Columbus^ and the San Francisco^ 
Oakland Bay Area), a high- school education was required; in one 
(Chicago) , j::ompletion' of the 11th grade was .necessary; ia two 
(Houston and Wew Yorlc) -completion of the 10th grade was required; 
and in two (Jackson, and Austin) , only 8 years of education were 
required- In^Atlanta and Jackson, an aptitude test given by the 
employment service was required; in New York, the carpenters used 
a special aptitude test administered by New York University^^ in " ' 
Ifou'ston, a test was given on lOth-grade math; and in Columbus and 
the Bay Area, an aptitude test devised by the international union 
was, required. - ^ 

The carpenters permitted transfers between locals freely, 
but ordinarily require^d the payment of a fee amounting to the 
difference .between the initiation fee charged in the home local 
and the local in whose jurisdiction the applicant was seeking 
to work. ' * * 

♦ 

The electrical workers gave heavy and increasingly emphasis- 
to apprenticeship as a source of journeymen.^ In. our salnple, 
54 percent of all journeymen ha^ served apprenticeships and 
about two-thirds of ail journeymen entering after 1950 (as 
compared with only .about , one-third of those who. entered ^efore^ 
1950) had served apprenticeships . The main method in which 
journeymen^ were admitted directly vjas organization of nonunion 
shops, in which case jpurheymen ordinarily were required to 
have about 4 years of experience, take a written test covering 
the trade (which seems to have, been fairly^ uniform from place 
to place), and pay fees which varied - from $100 to $350. All, 
of ^ the IBEW locals studied, except in Chicago, used a "book" ^ 
system giving priority to electricians with broader training" 
and experieijce. - . * 

IBEW apprenticeship requirements were fairly -uni-form from 
pl,ace to place, except for" maximum, age limitations , which 
varied from 21 to 26 years. All of the w?6grains were of 4^ years 
' duration ■^except for the residential proo/am in Houston, which 
was 2 "Vears. All of the electrical wbirkers' apprenticeship 
.applica\its were required to have the equivalent of a high school, 
'education, to take aptitude tests, and often to take a test on 
mathematics - ^ . . * • 

- ' 

The ironworkers generally made very limited use of apprenticfe 
ship before 1950. In our sample, for example, only 4 percent , of 
the journeymen admitted before 1950 had eierved an apprenticeship. 
The percentages of, total journeymen admitted in subsequent years 
serving an apprenticeship increased markedly, but the proportion 
serving an apprenticeship was still oniy^22 percent of the total 



sample, the lowest .qf* any craft, Thfe ironworkers have a 
general category , journeyman, ironworker, . for ^craftsmen trained ^ 
in anaphases of their craft and specialty designations for 
others;, however, a journeyman is not restricted to, work within 
his specialty. Journeymen ad^tiitted* directly- to union member-- 
ship were tested pver their specialty and paid initiation fees 
of $300, except in Chicago, which- did not have direct admission 
between 1967 and 1972/ 

Ironworkers'- apprenticeship, programs are. fairly uniform 
except fcr testing; most locals required apprentices to tak*e' * 

• aptitude tests, iDut three locals required no tests of apprentices 
High, school education, was required in each case ejccept New York, 
which required appreni:ices to have, completed onTy the lOthv 
grade". Maximum ages were more uniform than* these * in other unions 
all fixed the upper lijnit at 30 years, except Oakland where it 
was 31. ^ ' /• * . ' 

* • * * t, 

The pipe trades, mainly plumli^rs ^nd pipefitters, ordinarily 

^also were in^ mixed locals, except for Ne^ York, Chicago; and 
Kopston, where pipefitters were orgatrized into separate locals.^ 
The pipe trades rely heavily on apprenticeship^. Sixty-one 
percent of our pipe trades journeyman interviewees had served 
apprenticeships. > / 

^ The pipe trades' have more stringent reguirements for ^direct 
e.dm.ission than most of the other pi;,ogram.s i^tudied. Informally ^ 
trained jpurneymen who wanted to join most pipe trades locals 
had tq ^'have 5 years o*f experience* in the trade, take a written 
test, have vouchers from another m.ember or contr^actor sometimes 
be accepted by meiTibership votes and p^ay ^initiation fees whicH 
varied from *^2C,G, in the Eoustor plumbers ' local (more accurately, 
$5C for resideritii^l branch and $.200 for the commercial ^and 
industrial branch) to $1,000 in Jackson, ' . f 

All of the pipe trades c^pprenticeship programs wer-e for 
5 years, -required applicfants to be high school 'graduates 
(except CplumJDus where <?pressure frotr. cj.vil, rights groups had 
caused the education level to bte reduced to 10th grade) , to 
pass aptitud^e tests, and be under 27 years of age, except.^^,^' - 
San Francisco where the maximum age was 30. 

The sheet metal workers have greatly increased the use 
of apprenticeship as a source of journeymen. Only 20 percent 
of - journeymen in oiir sample who entered the^ union before 1950 
had served apprenticeships, as compared with 77 percent of ' 
those who eritered between 1961 .and 197 2. 

' ' ' *i _ ' 

In keeping wi.th this emphasis on apprenticeship, tne sheet 

metal-workers made it difficult. f.cr j,cju.rneiTiieri to enter directly. 

Initiation fees .were uniformly 100 Incurs of journeyman" P^ty, 

which was the highest average of any internationaT studied. 

In addition, inform.ally trained journeiTiien w^ire, required to have 



'i years qf.. experience .and to pass written and practical tests, ^ 
In' Nev/. York,, journeypien were admitted only' through ^the apprentice.r- 
ship route, ^ » 

■ ' . ..Sheet-metal- apprentices had to be high school graduates 
and pass aptitude tests. * The duration of apprenticeship 
ordlnar,ily v;a& 4 >ears, but soA\e^ locals required between 4 
and 5 years. •• . , ' ' .'5^' 

Sources of Training -for Konappre-r.tices J • - - r 

-r.. - -Regarding the sources of training by craff for journei-nien 
who did not serve apprenticeships, there is fairly uniform 
e\^dence that a lar|e majority of informariy trained journey- 
mcin .learned>their trade eithe^r by working as .laborers or 
helpers or by working on tHfe job. in open shops. Mor^ thar.^ 
half of aii craftsmen admitted to journeymen status learned 
their trades directly through these two methods. 

Open shop training was more, important for sheei m.etal^ 
Voirkers, the pipe trades, ironworkers, and electricians, 
whiie serving as laborer^ and helpers vas a more important 
source of training for carpenters and bricklayer?. The . ^ 

importance of getting in wheh' union^- organize open shops " 

viiried from place to place. but_was- especia^lly- important 
in Houston.,, which has a relatively large nonunion sector'. 

■"Only about 10 percent of these journeymen had h^een tra.ii>ed 
in public vocational schools, *altho,u.gti 22 percent of brick- 

'la-yers had -recej.v-ed. this^ form of .training. 

While it accounted for the training of only. 5 percent 
of ^ all of the informally trained journeymen, almost ^ ' 

.fourth (23 percent) of the electricians had been 'trained 
in private vocational schools. Other related incustrial' 
experience was reported by 12 percent of the, jour neyn-en in^ 
our'sampii hut was. an especially important source of training 
for e?leGtricians.^nd ironworkers. This form of -training 
was very important in San Fremcisco, .where many craftsmen 

■were trained in the shipyards, and in Houston, where the oil 
fields and shipyards were important sources of craftsmen. 

The military was a source of training for- 11 percent 
of our interviewees but .accounted for 15, percent o'f electricians, 
13 percent of carpenters, and 12 percent of ironjvorkers. 
Only 2 percent of our interviewees, had partidipated in „ -. 

governraent training pro^.rams, b\5t 7 pe^ent gf electricians 
had received thi5 fprm of training. Ten percent of. the' 
journeymen had had no training at all before joining the- union; 
20 percent of the ironworkers w^re in -this category. These 
^^orkcrs ordinarily first worked on permits and then became " 
journeymen.. - • 



Apprent^iceship .Training and Employment and Earnings 



In construction^ more thaii; in any other industry^ 

* regularity of employment serves well as an indication of 
attractiveness of a worker t6 employers and as a good, proxy 
for his earnings* This is largely because of the . casual . . 
an4 unstable relationship b^etween workers and employers 
and because all journeymen receive the same wage rate. 
There is no wage hierarchy such as exists in. other in-' 
dustries* A less skilled man^in another industry might, work 
just as , regularly as his better skilled counterpart but at * 
a reduced rate. Irt cohs^tructiOn^ the' less skilled man works 
at -the seunef rate but for feweru hours than his better skilled 
counterpart; Sta ted anoth er i^ay^ the ^rewards fo?" good work 
in the "building trades ar,e steady empioyment (considered 

^iSiJ^^^i.s. -SejCtion). and/or promotion (considered in the following 
sect ion); ^ ^.-^^ 

* The. claim that apprenticeship graduates tend to work 
more regularly than journeymen /kdiaitted through other 
rbutas was tested by drawing samples of jojai^neymen' s 
names and the hours"^ they wprke^ in recent years from each 
cooperating union's pensioa or health and welfare fund 
eligibility list*-*-^ To reduce methodological probleins^ 
the names of traveling members' of other locals, nonmembers 
working on temporary permit, paid union officials, members 
identified As having joined the union or retired during a 
sampled year, inactive members, qurrent apprentices, arid 
those who had died were excluded from the sample. 

The names remaining in the samples were those of 
active journeyman members of the unions being studied. ^^In 
order .to ttace apprenticeship backgrounds, the names were 
checked With apprenticeship coordinators and with records 
kept by the fiureau of Apprenticeship, and Training and State 
"apprenticeship agencies to determine which journeymen had 
> completed apprenticeship programs. c ^ 

« ' * ' . 

The .employment experience of the apprenticeship graduates 
Was then compared with the others. The results of the' 
comparison, shown in table 4, emphatically support the 
hypothesis that apprenticeship graduates tend to work more 
steadily than informally trained^ journeymen. Of .119 percentage 



^e attempted to -obtain at least 10 percent samples 
of *all but the largest "unions, although this was not ai- 
rways possible. Our samples ranged,,,f rom 1 percent of the 
active membership of the Bricklayers Executive Committee 
in New Yprk. (whosD^ officials would allow only a small 
• sample) to over*^6' percent of the membership of some ^.^ 
smaller locals. Samples were obtained from each cooper- 
, , ^ting local in all nine cities. 

ERIC \ ; , . i# . . . 
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TABLE 4. DISTRIBUTION OF DII'FKRF.NTIALS IN AVERAGE HOURS WORKED BY 
APPRENTICE-TRAINED JOURNEYMEN AND JOURNEYMEN NOT TRAINED IN 
APPRENTICESHIPS, BY DIRECTION AND. SIZE OF PERCENTAGE DIFFERENTIAL: BY TRADE 



Trade 



BrickUyef s 

CsLipenters . . . 

Electricuns. . 

Ironworkers . ... 

Plumbers and 
^pefitters.. 

^et Metal 
Workers. . . I 



Total, all 
trades . 



Differentuil Negative 
(Not in favor of 
apprenticeship graduates) 



•10% or 
below 



-1.0% to 
-9.9% 



..l%to 



I 



Differential 
Neutral 



Zero 



Differential Positive 
(In favor of nonrenticcship 
graduate's^ 



.l%lo 
.9% 



1.0% to 
9.9% 



8 
9 
7 
7 

18 



56 



10.0% to 
19.9% 



4 

18 
4 
4 



31 



.20.0% and 
above 



3 
2 
4 

I • 



14 



TotaV 
observations 



21 
29 
16 

I A 

1 *T 

• 25 

14 
119- 



SOURCE: Calculated from data in Tables 57 through 62, 
which were derived from samples of hours worked obtained 
from union fringe benefit records. 
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differentials in average annual hours worked "by apprenticeship 
graduates and others, IQO were greater than 1 percent. Only 
to. differentials were less than -1 percent, while 9 fell 
between -•9 percent and .9 percent*. Thus 84 percent of the 
cases support the hypothesis •that a^prenticeship-?trained 
craftsmen are more 'broadly trained and suffer less from un- 
employment than other' journeymen* 

Further, among the 41 local jurisdictions in which these 
119 observations were made^, apprenticeship-trained men worked 
consistently more than others in 32 jurisdictions. ^Moreover, 
the hours-worked differentials which, are fa^fc>rable to 
apprenticeship as a source of training are as l^rge as they 
are numerous.. There were 31 dif f erehtials between* 10 percent 
and 20 percent, ll be,tween'20 percent and 40 percent, and 
3 exceeding ^0 percent.. Thus, nearly half of the "favorable" 
comparisons exceeded 10 percent; by contrast, only one 
"unfavorable" comparison (-17.6 percent) was below -10 percent 



Problems of Interpretation 

In spite of their 'strong suppqrt for the superiority of 
apprenticeship-trained journeymen, our results are subject to 
a number of data limi^tations: 

(1) N^Our. data are often incomplete because we depended 
heavily on local .union cooperation, whic^h, in some cases, 
was ^not forthcoming. . , " • 

(2) Our data also undoubtedly afe biased by factors * . 
other ^than. training, such as illness. However, while we 
might have missed some illness -because of inadequate infor- 
mation, there is little reason to suspect that this factor 
influenced apprenticeship-rtrained journeymen .any more than 
it did those 'Who were informally ±rair/ed. 

(3) Similarly, factors like favoritism toward frienas, 
nepotism, age, and incidence of , moonlighting affect hours 
worked, but there is no' reason to assume that these had 
more influence on apprentices ^ than informally trained 
journeymen. There is a possibility '^that nepotism and _ 
business agents' biases toward apprenticeship could have 
influenced hours worked, but we havp no evidence on this 
point. We consider it unlikely, hov;over, that business 
agents would discriminate against the majoritjj of their 
members, who have not served apprenticeships. " - ■ 

, Similarly, since apprenticeshi'p programs have been 
registered only since the National Apprenticeship (Fitz- 
gerald) Act of 1937, apprenticeship-trained journeymen 
•are, on average, a younger group that others. Howeyer, 
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^ince the advantageous effects/of experience ^probably balance 
y the disadvantageous effects, the younger age of apprenticeship- 
trained journeymen probably *would not give^them an undue 
advantage in, hours worked • . . " - . 

Journeymen moonlighting as cpntractors would tend to 
have* fewer/ hours reported to the pension funds,, since ^ohly 
hours worked as emplpyees are reported. The effect of moon- 
' lighting oh our results is probably insignificant, because the 
practice is forbidden bymost unions and because we excluded 
journeymen who were known to have moonlighted. Any moonlighters 
rema'^ining in the. samples may have been informally trained. 
, journeymen who had to work as contractors on small jobs because 
they Gouia not work regjilarly as journeymen. 

On^the other hand, moonlighting is a transitional .step to 
• becoming full-fledged^ cpntractors and since the best craftsmen 
are likely to become contractors, apprenticeship-trained men 
would be more than proportiphately represented among those 
workers who moonlight as contractors. However, on the whole, 
we dp not know whether or /lot this influence affects one group 
more than the other. 

(4) The incid'ence of traveling also may bi-as the average 
.hours worked in favor of atpprenticeship-trained journeymen. * 
. Travelers were excluded from the samples, but if a member of 
' the local under stu4y traveled ouJ:side the area in which his 
pensipn fund was in effect, his hours worked for the year may 
.be understated. Apprenticeship graduates probably travel - 
less than other journeymen since they are less- likely to be 
forced to seek employment in other areas because 'ot unemployment 
in their home locals. While this phenomenon would bias the 
hours-worked comparisons^^ in favor of apprenticeship graduates, 
the results would be consistent with the hypothesis that thp 
better trained journeymen are products of the apprenticeship'' 
system. 

/ (5) Referral systems could have an important influence, 
PR reducing the distinction between journeymen with different , 
types of training. If a formal "hiring hall" system is used 
or if the 'referral system is organized on a "first in, fir^t 
out" basis, as. in some plumbers' locals, the referral system 
may have the effect of assisting less competent people to find* 
jpbs, thus effectively reducing. the influence of training on 
hpurs worked. 

On the other hand, if apprenticeship-trained, craftismen 
occupy preferred classifications, as tfhey >do in most electrical" 
workers' locals, the referral system'will cAuse ex-apprentices 
tp* work more hours. However, this factor is compatible with the 
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hypothesis that apprenticeship-trained journeymen work. more 
because of their training, because workers who .are more compe- 
tent prpbably tend to occupy the preferred positions 

(6) It also is possible that the superior performance 
of appre;iticeship-traine'd journeymen could be due to selectivity 
of people with more education, native ability, motivation, or 
attachment to labor markets rather than to the nature of the 
trainih-g per se . Our interviews with the journeymen themselves 
suggest that apprenticeship-trained journeymen have higher, 
average levels of formal education and are more likely than- 
informally trained craftsmen to have received trade-related 
vocational education (15 percent of apprenticeship graduates 
as opposed to 10 percent of the others). / 

There is no evidence that nonvocational education gives^ 
an advantage to apprenticeship- trained journeymen. However', 
vocatipnal education probably helped those who received it, 
although many union spokesmen contend that construction 
craftsmen are better o^f without vocational education outside 
the apprenticeship system. ' ^ ^ . 

"Native ability" *and greater attachment to labor markets 
could bias our results, but we have no way of knowing in which 
direction. Presumably, the fact that apprenticeship-trained 
journeymen are more likely to have friends and .relatives in 
the construction industry give§ them greater attachment to . 
the market, but this is more likely to have motivate4 them to 
seek entry to apprenticeship programs in the first place than 
to want to work' more hours after they become journeymen. 

■ (7) There also is a possibility that the superior - 
performance of ' apprenticeship-drained journeymen is due to 
journeyman upgrading programs and hot to apprenticeship 
training. Our interviews show this to be a possibility 
because informally trained journeymen are somewhat less likely 
to participate in upgrading programs, " . • 

Thus, our results are not conclusive, ibut they strongly 
support thp hypothesis that apprenticeship training produces 
journeymerf' who are superior to those with informal training. 

Apprenticeship Training and Advancement to Supervisory 
. Positions 

There is a prevailing belief in the industry that the 
broad range of skills acquired in apprenticeship, including 
blueprint reading and layout work, should prepare apprentices - 
to advance into supervisory " positions easily. If this is true, 
apprenticeship graduates shourid appear as foremen and super.- 
intendents in relatively greater numbers than informally 
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. .trained, .craf tsmen i Further^ among a given group of active 
journeymen, .apprenticeship graduates would be expected to have 
advanced to supervisory status more often and faster than 
wo.rkers trained 'in other ways, . 

?To test ,the merits of apprenticeship m providing a better 
upgrading outlook for its graduates; two. measures were used. 
First, surveys ^^f supervisory personnel were^made witji 
cooperative cpni:ractors , and the pei^centages of apgrenticesjiip 
graduates among the supervisory work force surveyed were qompared 
witlfe the percent^ages. of app^renticeship graduates among the 
journeyman samples drawn^ for the hours-worked comparisons. 
Second, questions about supervisory experience were asked of 
the 234 journeymen interviewed. 

The, results of the survey of supervisory personnel, shown 
in table 5, indicate that, with some -variation by trade, g<ener- 
ally apprenticeship-trained craftsmen are more heavily repre- 
sented in supervisory positions than in the union itiembership as 
.a whole. in 17 cases, the percentage of apprenticeship- trained 
supervisors exceeded the percentage of a^^prenticieship-trained 
journeymen by 5 or more percentage points. In^ six othey- 
instances,, there were absolute differences of fewer than. 5 
percentage points. Thus the number of comparisons^ "favorable" 
to apprenticeship training was more than. three times greater 
than the ^number of "unfavorable"" comparisons, while several 
cases contained ambiguous results. , • 

Unfortunately, there were few returns from general 
contractors who employ many bricklayers, carpenters, and 
ironworkers^ Since electrical, sheet metal, and plumbing 
contractors were quite responsive, most of the comparisons 
were obtained from those cra^f ts . Interestingly, the latter 
are the^crafts requiring the greatest nonmanipulative skills; 
perhaps that is why apprenticeship graduates in those trade.s 
seemed to fare so'well in thev'conipari'sons of ^pervisory 
personnel. ^ . ' 

Thfe data from the journeymen interviews were even more 
favorable toward apprenticeship. The apprenticeship-trained 
journeyman was moi:e likely to work regularly as a supervisor 
in all trades except iror^work. Further, apprenticeship 
graduates in every trade advanced to supervisory status more 
rapidly than did other journeymen. On^ average, apprenticeship 
graduates advanced ^from journeyman to supervisor faster than 
did journeymen trained in other v/ays by 4.7 years in electrical 
'v/prk, 4.5 years in ironv/ork," 4 . 3 years in sheet metal work, 
3.5*years in bricklaying, 1.4 years in carpentry., and^.6 years , 
in plumbing and pipefitting. 

As in the hours-worked study, numerous alternative explana- 
tions are available for the phenomenon of relatively large 
numbers^ of apprenticeship graduatjes in the supervisory ranks. 



TABLE 5. DISTRIBUTION Op DIFFERENTIALS IN PROPORTIONS OF APPRENTICESHIP 
GRADUATES AMONG JOURNEYMEN AND SUPERVISORS SURVEYED, BY DIRECTION 
AND SIZE OF PERCENTAGE DIFFERENTIAL: .BY TRADE 



• 

Trade ' 


DjfTerentul Negatiy(| 
(Not in favor of apprenticeship 
graduates) 


Differential 
Neutral 


Differential Positive 
(In favor^of apprenticeship 
graduates) 


Total 
observations 




-20.0% or 
below 


-10.0% to 
-19.9% 


-5.0% to 
9.9)& 


-.I%to 
^.9% 


Zero 


.1% to 
4.9% 


5.0% to 
9.9% 


10.0% to 
19.9% 


20.0% to 
29.9% 


30.0% and 
above 


: 














I 








2 


>^ 4 
3, 

7 
3^ 






3 














Eiectricitns 

V 




Q 




1 . 


1 


1 * 


2 
2 


2 






» 

Plumbers and 
hpefitteri^v . , . 














1 


2 


1 




5 


Sheet Metal 












1 

3 


3 • 


M 
, 5 


1 




6 


^ Total* all 
trades.. 


. 1 




3 


2 


1 


8 


2^ 


3 


28 



SOURCE: Calculated' from data in Table 63» which were 
derivi^d from surveys of supervisory personnel. 



Most of these — favoritism/ the effects of native cdDility . 
education / greater attachment to the labor market, or ^ the effecl 
of journeyman upgrading have been dealt with already. An 
additional explanation — • a natural proclivity toward organization' 
of effprt and leadership ability^ — is ten^ting, but the best 
mechanic is not necessarily the best supervisor, although 
.craftsmen probably are likely to respect competence in a foreman 
or *super visor. ' ' . 

The age faictor probably works against apprenticeship . . 

graduates becoming foremen and superintendents. Apprentice- 
ship graduates are younger,> on the average, than other^ 



mechanics because apprenticeship programs are reiatively new 
in many areas, and many graduates are comparative newcomers * * 

• to their crafts. Some contractors have employed the same ' 
Supervisors for years and are reluctant to replace them with 
yotinger hands, thus making accession to^ the supervisory* ranks 
difficult for otherwise qualified apprenticeship graduates. ^ 
Still, the high proportion of former apprentices in super- , - 
visory. positions indicates that apprent;iceship training 
Imparts skills which would otherwise be le#a;ned only through 
many years pf work experience.; ' ' . 'f \. . ^ ^ 

Minority Participation • - . - 

The issue of minority participation ^in the construction 
industry has received considerable attention in recent years. 
Traditionally, minorities, and especially blacks, h^ve been 
greatly ^underrepresented in .the mechanical crafts both_ 
apprenticeship and journeymen positions • . There have been 
some significant changes at the apprenticeship level;, sinqe 
11960, when minorities cpnstituted, only 2.2 percent of apprentices 
in the United States. By 1972, however , largely as a result 
of the apprenticeship outreaclf program, minorities constituted . 
15.1 percent of apprentices. The apprenticeship outreach 
concept was successful mainly because it present©'^ a method of j-^* 
gaining entry for minorities that vas compatible with ^ the ^ t 
legitimate \ntefests of the industry and because the concept ^ 
was based, i^pon a realization that changing institutipnalized 
racial patterns- required conscious effort by a dedicated ^taff 
denoted to a single objective. Less progress has been made in , 
getting minorities into journeymen positions through the 
nonapprenticeship route. ^ 

Our interviews throw some light on the nature and extent of 
minority participation in the construction industry. We 'consider 
our sample to be fairly representative in* the aggregate, since 
minorities ^^presented 9 percent of our interviewees; about the 
same, as their membership in all unions. Moreover, our minority 
interviewees were distributed among the crafts: in about the same 
way as they ^re known^ to be represented in the whole industry — / 
greater representation in the trowel trades and as carpenters 
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• than, among the mechanical crafts. Our results show more 
minorities ^ than whites have entered their crafts through' non- 
apprentice routes/ ^For all of our interviewees/ respondents 
were' eJ^out equally divided between those who had entered through 
apprenticeship and those who did not, whereas minorities were 

^ almost .*wice as likej.y to have entered through nonapprenticeship 
channels.. ' . ' , 4 ' 

Our evidence also shows, minorities to be increasing in 
^proportion of cons.tructipn craftsmen. They constituted 
6 percent of those admitted befdre the 1^50 's', 10 pei^cent of 
those' admitted during thj^ i950*s, but 14 percent, of those 
admitted between 1960 and 1972. 

Our studies also show minorities less likely than whites 
to have friends and relatives, in the trades.- However, those 
who entered, through noriappi^entice channels were about as 
\ likely as whites to have fathers in the trades, but less 
Nlik^ly to" have fathers? in. the unions.. Minorities who served 
' apprenticeships were much less likely to h^ve fathers in the 
trades but more likely to have fathers who w^re union members; 
which\ undoubtedly reflects the influence of apprenticesiiip 
" outreach programs, which recruit f^om a variety of sources 
as Qontr^asted with the greater reliance of "natural" recruit- 
ment o^ other work^'rs through friends and relatives. There • 
is evidence >,^'pwever, that those who have gone ' through the 
putreach progfi^ams are likely to refer their friendjS and 
relatives to the program. ' . . 

. \ . ' , . / ^' . 

* Minorities who come through apprenticeship programs are 
more likely ,to serVe all ^r most of the time as -foremen and 
supervisors than those who jcome intQothe crafts through other 
means, but minorities served less o"ften in supervisory 
positions than whites.^ V . • 

, Mino.ri^ies who come through nonapprenticeship routes are 
more likely than whites tp have some formal training ^before 
entering the,^ trades. ' Vocatiortal education has been a 
particularly important source of minority bricklayeirs and 
armed forces training was important for minority carpenters' 
interviewees. , ? 

Our evidence there^pre/ supports the conclusion that the 
outreach" programs have done a great deal to increase mijiority \ 
participation in apprenticeship programsNin craft^s from which 
they prpviously were underrepresented or not represented at all 
but less has. been done, relatively, to incr^^se the niimber o'f 
black journeymen in these crafts.' Nevertheless, our sample 
suggests that the ' percentage of minority jourr^eymen and 
apprentices are increcising and that the proportion of minorities 
jin our sample entering through nonapprenticeiship^routes is o 



greater than that of whites;, suggesting that unions have not 
"closed the' back door" to minority entry as 4s often claimed 
Finally, we also have evidence that/ once in, minorities are 
likely to^ "institutionalize" the^ entry of minor ity,^craftsmen 
through referring their friends and relatives tp the unions. 

* ' ' /• ^ * * „ ^ 

It was not our purpose to analyze the forces influencing 

minority entry' in the construction industry, but the bver- 
whelming , impress ion from our interviews is .that unioi\s have 
been responding to civil rights groups and laws and other legal 
measures making. discrimination Illegal*. In their response, the 
vmions* attitudes toward apprenticeship and informally trained 
craftsmen must be considered within the cpnt^t of union 
leaders' commitment to protecting and advancing their members' 
interests while reconciling pressures from employers > government 
agencies/ and community groups. Natibnal union leaders 'real i^ze - 
that a failure to respond to pressures £b^^nd discrimination 
will threaten these mechanisms and therefore tend td support 
prograuns like apprenticesjiip outreach which are con¥>a€ible 
the preservation of traditional control mefihanisms vhile facili- 
tating orderly changes in minority participation patterns. 

Summary Findings ' . • ^ ^ 

Despite inherent metho4blogical and data problems, ovir 
study provides strong e<ridence that apprenticeship training 
jgives^ construction craftsmen considerable advantage over those 
'trained by informal .means. Ajpprenticeship graduates worked 
more steadily, learned the trade faster,, were more likely to ^ 
be supervisors', and acquired supervisory status faster;. ' 

" While many construction craftsmen have not served 
apprenticeships,, all ^unions, with th.e apparent exception of, 
the bricklayers, started giving increasing emphasis to 
apprenticeship ^during the^l950's and l$60;s. A large majorirty 
of those not serving apprenticeship' learned their trades in 
open shops 6r while working as laborers ''or helpers. While 
^11 other sources of training were^less important, significant 
numbers of particular, crafts were^.>t:rained in vocational schools > 
other industries, and the miMtary. • 

Generally, the entry requirements .jreported ^by' union 
6ffi<:iars resembled those reported by journeyman interviewees, 
although in some cases, like the experience requirements for 
direct admission,' the current iourneymen reported lower levels 
of experience when tKey entered* than the formal requirements. , 
However, the requirements njay have changed after these craftsmen 
entered. , . si 

• . • . * 

Tfie most stririgelit requiriements for direct admission 
were imposed by. the pipe /trades, electricians, and sheet 
metal workers and the least stringent by the bricklayers and 
carpenters, "with the ironworkers in between. All locals use 
traveling cards, and some use permits to take in craftsmen 
who cannot qualify for admission. Generally, these vary 
with the state of .the labor market — if membership unemployr- 
mentis low, more permits will be issued. . 



Our work indicated considerable flexibility in the 
operation of construction labqf markets. A basic, problem ' 
in this industry is the casual nature of employment. The 
most stable element in the construction labor, market is * 
the union, which performs most of the importaht training 
and referral functibnis, in this unionized commercial and , 
i^ndustrfal sector. In these sectors, the union serves as a 
source ^6f workers for employers and jobs, for workers. 

^ Employers in these sec toxs usually havd an interest in 
dealing with the union ^ vfhich provides a supply of labor 
whose quality i^ fairly "^predictjablie at a contractual wage^ 
both of which facilitate^ planning and bidding on pi^ojects. 
Residential construction is not as strdngly -organized, and 
the unions are weaker in ^he conunercial and industrial / 
sectors in the South than they are in the 'North and on the * . 
West Coast i . v 

^ An overriding objective is^to protect w^ges aiid meet - 
employers' manpower needs in such a way ad to give them an 
incentive to continue dealing with the union. In achieving 
this objective, the union views apprenticeship as a means of 
turning out a cadre of well trained craftsmen who will^ have 
strong .attachment to their unions and crafts. Unions realize 
that ttiey can maintain their competitive position only if 
their- members are ^more productive than the alternatives 
available to an employer^ Moreover, business agents* have 
considerable difficulty placing poorly trained journeymen • 
and keeping them employed. .They therefore ten<J to prefer 
'apprenticeship to other types of training. 

However, , there are a number of factors which make, it 
difficult for unions to rely, exclusively qn apprenticeship^ 
as a source of journeymen. For oiie thing, many craftsmen 
have learned the trade -by other mea'ns and could 'undermine 
union conditions if they. were not organized. Unions will 
therefore have less rigorous entry requirements in places 
where there are many workers in open shops, as in HoustqnV 
or where there are other industries turning out-craftsmen - 
who could work in the construction industry. In our sample, 
shipyards, oil fields, and industrial maintenance crews were 
important sources of craftsmen in some' trades. 
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The unions* 'ability to rely on .apprenticeship also will 
depend on the ease or difficulty of learning the trade without 
related or classroom instruction* ginee^arts of even the 
most demanding trades can be learned on the job, unions always 
will face some pressures from those who learn their trade from 
on-the-job training alone. However; the bricklayers, carpenters, 
, and ironworkers face stronger external supply pressures than 
the sheet metal workers, electricians, and plumbers and pipefitters. 

In general, apprenticeship requirements were more standardized, 
mojre, stringent, and more uniformly enforced thcui the standards 
for direct journeyman admission. This situation is not sur- 
prising, because the union oipviously takes less risk and incurs - 
: leas cost "by admitting a journeyman directly than by accepting 
/an*apprehtice?^"^^il is much easier to determine a, journeyman's 
ability to do the Vork thcUi to determiifie the probactftTlity that' 
an apprentice will be willing and able to learn the trade. 
^Moreover , the jou2;neyman can be Certified for only that 
specialty within a , craft he dan perform, while the apprentice- 
ship graduate is expected to be able to perform- a larger part 
fbf the. work in a craft . . 

' These admission standards cuid* permit and traveling 
card system a'llow ccyjsiderabie flexibility in adjusting labor 
supplies- to demand 'tfonditions. iys labqr markets tighten, 
unions can ifesue permits and admit journeymen as specialists, 
certified fot only part of the craft. Unions can recruit 
menibers in dpen shops, from the rank^ of helpers and laborers, 
and from ^^lated industries withoub threatening the long-run . 
interests of the core of union members trained in apprentice- ' ^ 
.ship. EmplJbyers .will prefer the better. trained journeymen ^ 
but will ndt always be able to hire them. 

Our wirk .suggests that a major prpblem for construction^ 
, IzflDor markfets is unemployment caused by the fact that 6 million 
craftsmen kre seeking to fill 3.4 million jobs.-*-^ Indeed, 
according Ito. U.S. Department of Labor statistic's, in 1972 
the ponsti/uction industry unemployment rate averaged 10.3 per- 
' cent as compared with 5.6 percent -for all workers. As a ^ 
^consequenfce, many, of thfi construction unions* procedures 
'are based on efforts to protect the conditions of workers 
who hiive =made heavy invectic^ents in*t;lieir skills and jobs in 
at^Very fluid labor market. ''he obvious solution for tiiose 
who/yish to overcome the "depression mentality** which ^^eads 
io^^oteptive barriers is* to reduce unemployment. 

^^aniel .Quinn Mills* Industrial Relation^ and Man- 
power in Construction -(Cambridge, Mass.: M.Ii.fP'' Press, 
1972), p. 4. , ^ . . . - 
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- Specif idaily, in the construction industry<A^)ablic policy 
coiiid attempt, to reduce unemployment by encouraging better 
management techniques which would r"edCice«oyerall^'^costs . -^w, 
Under ..pr.esent arrangements ^ the <?6nsequence 'of poor qonstiructio 

-*inai^agement qan oe shifted to workers an the form of higher - 
unemployment, siiice few workers have job r.ighjis. Unions 
could attempt to reduce the employers' motives for creating' 
unemployment by pushing for annual employment guarantees, 
which would give employers, a -motive to ^ use better management * 

; practices and to bring^raore pr^essures on government to 
maintain full erapioymefit, - ? 

With respect to the supplies of construction craftsmen, , 
* there is -hp indication that the system is pot flexible 
enough hixat supplies do not adaipt faiorly readily to flup- v • 
tuating-^demahd... ks lioted aboVe^ the tinipns employ a variety 
.of techniques to achieve flexibiSi^, Howetver, if demand 
is regularised, there will be a greater demand, for well 
trained craftsmen^ . Indeed r both craftsmen and consumers 
. would be better off if qonstruction industry training were 
improved. to give more' inJEoifmally trained journeymen the 
benefits of the^ apprenticeship system. We therefore 
recpmmend,: "! , • ' • 

* (l) ' Expansion, an^d' improvement of apprenticeship . 
The Department of Labor might undertake a number of\^ demon - 
stration projects to improve the nature of apprenfc^cesfhip 
training by wpfking with the programs ^to examine trsi^^ning 
techhiquejs-and'^ ways to improve the operation of the system. 
The establishment: of training laboraJ:ories related directly 
to apprenticeship should be explored. 

Dempnstration projiects also could, be launched to - ' 
expand *cippr^nticeship into new areas " The training labp- 
ratories proposed above, couid explore t^e feasibility of ^ 
expand>ing appfenticeship to new' nonconstructipn ^areas as 
well. . • " . , ' ... 

(2) '. Upgrading programs for construction craftsmen . 
Unions could ;do more than they have^to actively identify 
and seeK but laborjers,^ helpers, and others who ml'^ht be 
upgraded to journeyman • st-at.us^. Unionization *of . residential 
construction would hrin^'the^^benefits^of .collective^ bar- 
fining and unionized training programs to these workers. \ 
Of course, unioHs undoubtedly would want to adopt safeguards 
to prevent npnresidfehtial standards^ from being weakened ^by 
competition from ttie- Residential sector. Unions and ^ ^ 

emplpyers should provide* training opportunities making it 
possible for' wprkiers in different sections of the industry 
to move into the most highly skilled areas. 



:(3) The establishment of much better reaordkeepinq and 
Ittfobnation retrieval systems^ Apprenticeship) records are^ 
in a craftsman's case, at lea^t as in<l>ortany as college records, ^ 
'C6iia>lete and accSurate records therefore shoijiJ.d be maintained* 
Me. f oiand^ considerable variations in the^uallity of apprenticeship 
record* from place to place. In one cas^, for exaiqple, We-^were 
unable to carry out our analysis as ef fecjtiv^ly .as we vrould have . ^ 
preferred because a local BAT repriesentative had a directive to 
dispose of all records oyer 5 years old! 

(4) Broad training of craftsmen by: pyblic agencies— ;• 
e specially Federal inai;allations witn construct ion act-i-O^ities. 
This would serve the pmlic interest in providing better trained 
craftsmen. As indicated in our interviews with act:ive journeyr- 
men, some construction craftsmen receive their training in, . 

, shipbuiiding and then move,, tb "uptown" construction work.^ 
If traihing of minorities in shipbuilding were improved v such 

. transfers' for minority entrants wouj.d b6V facilitated. 

.(5)-' improvement of construction work to attract young 
workers into the.. industry . Public agencies, in cooperation with 
unions, eii«)loK,ers, and educational. institutions* could dp much 
to coiikbat prevailing biases against manual work. This might be 
dor© by making drafts "open ended" by providing for public 
education facilities, in cooperation -with industry representa- 
tiyes#" to permit and encourage construction craftsmen to become - 
en'gineers, architects, and other professional and technical 
Workers, as is done In some European countries. 

♦ ' ♦ * . 

' One encouraging effort in t:his direction is the Dual 
Enrollment Program conducted by the International Union of 
Operating Engineers .under funding frqta the Manpower Administra- 
tion, U.S. Department of Labor. 1* The Dual Enrollmexit Program... 

■ is designed to provide college credit toward an associate' of 
science in. engineering degree for work experience and related 
training received in apprenticeship. Jn addition, the prpgect 
seeks to establish linkages with 47yea\colleges so that credit 
earned in the prbgr^un can be applied tovSrn bachelor s degree. 
As of January 1974, Dual Enrollment program's had been negotiated . 
between joint apprenticeship committed and community colleges 
in almost a dozen places and more than' 400 apprentices were 
participating in the pro.ject. iPreliminary reports indicated ^ 
that although the program has not t^een totally; successful at all 

>8ites, it has demonstrated favotable results. In brief,, it has 
conferred higher status to participating apprentices, enhanced 
their motivation to leafri and their educational performance, and 
expand^d^lJ^eir career options in construction. 



■ 'l^Reese Hammond, "Dual Ei^rollment as An Operating Engineers 
Apprentice' ahd An Associate of Science in Engineering," . 
. (Wishington: National Joint Apprenticeship and Training Commi^ttee 
for Operating Engineers, 19'74l . 



In addition to the efforts of the Operating Engineers r oth^r 
steps are being taken to combine academic credit with apprentice- 
ship training. For exaunjple, some union locals studied in the 
San Francisco Bay area conduct the related training portion of 
their appren.ti,ceship, programs in locai community colleges, 
which in turn offer college credit for this classroom experience. 
More needs to be done in applying college credit to apprentice- 
ship training,' and the aforementioned pilot efforts demonstrate 

the possibilities* " 

-♦<*.' 

• (6) Measures to increase minority participation > The 
problem of minority participation in construction apprenticeship 
programs has been overcome to a substantial degree byy the 
apprentice ship. outreach programs, as indicated *by an increase, 
in minority participation from only about 2.2 percent of 
apprentices in :06O+^ to 15.1 percent in 1972.+^'* 

^ ' ; " ' • • • cr-o / ^ ^ , . • ; 

Our sample confirms the impression that the main area of 
minority umiqrrepresentation is at the journeyman level) 
particularly in the pipe, electrical, sheet rjetal, and iroi^- 
workers/ criafts. , Since most of th^se crafts are. emphasizing 
apprenticeship as the main entry route for journeyman status, 
and sinc^e minorities are entering apprenticeship programs 
at an increasing rate, there ultimately will be more minority 
journeymen — assuming a sa^tisfactdry completion rate for 
minority apprentices and industry acceptance of minority 
journeymen on a par with whites. 

^ ^ The main problem, therefore, is the informally trained 
minority journeymen who, for a variety <Sf reasons, remain 
outside the unionised sector of the industry. While this ^ 
$tudy has not provided any way to attach weights to these 
reasons; some factors are obvipusly more important than others. 
Racial discrimination remains important, but contrac tors and 
Unions also are cpncefned that piibliq pressures will force them 
to adopt quotes which they believe might ignore the qualifications 
problem. : ^ ' ^ ^' [ 

, Public policy .should therefore attempt to deal- .with 
the industry's legitimate interests while seeking to 
eliminate discrimination based on race. In our judgment, 
the. best way to do this would be" to: 



^^Ray Marshall and Vernon M. BriggSj Jr./ The Negro 
and Apprenticeship (Baltimore, Md.: Johni Hopkins 
Press, 1967). ^ 

^ l^u.Si Department of Labor , ^Off ice of Information, 
News Release No. 73-206 (May 27, 1973) . < 
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.(.1) take measures to reduce unemployment in t he industry, 

(2) Extend the outreach concept to journeymen . According 
to Manpower Administration data, existing journeyman outreach 
programs had placed a total of 6,274 men in 17 project location 
sites by February 1973.^° These efforts, should be encouraged and 
continued. 

^ We have no evidence from this study that there are large nuro- 
'bers oi qualified minority journeymen who h^ve been denied admission 
to unions because of their race. However,, institutionalized 
discrimination ptobably can- best b6 overcome by journeyman ^ 
outreach programs that seek out workers who can meet the 
industry's qualifications, .as wals the case with apprenticeship 
outreach. This technique would make it possible to determine 
whether there are many qualified craftsmen who want to be 
admitted to the construction unions, and whether those who want to 
be admitted, receive journeyman status. The adoption of upgrading 
programs, such as the ironworkers '^program and journeyman training 
programs in. other crafts, would make it possible for minority 
craftsmen. who are only partially trained, to qualify for more . 
highly- skilled positions. 

Our studies show shipyards to be an important, source of 
journeymen' in the construction indusitry who have not served 
apprenticeships. This undoub!tedly is because shipyard construc- 
tion journeytaen tend to have high turnover rates, probably because 
the work is more difficult and because wage rates are lower than, 
in -commercial and industrial construction. Since many minority 
construction workers have been trained in the shipyards, it might 
be. useful to establish a demonstration project to recruit journeymen 
who are learning shipyards for work in commercial ana mdus^iai 
construction.- This demonstration project should be preceded by an 
effort to collect information to confirm: " ' 

(a) minorities are going into shipyard work at an 
increasing rate, . ' • 

(b) minorities share in the high turnover rate 
experienced Toy whites , • .. . 

• (c) whether or not blacks are entering the construction 
industry when they leave the shipyards at the same rate as 
whites, : . ' 



2°U.S. Department of Labor, Manpower Administration,- 
"Sta'tistics on Journeymen Outreach and Training Program" 
(Washington: U.S. Department of Labor, ManppWer 
Administration, multilith, 1973) , Table II, "Journeyman 
Outreach and training Program Cumulative Total by Program 
Sponsor." 
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(d) whether many of these* ex-minority shipyard worker 5 
wbuld like to enter construction^ crafts, and 
• ^ ' - ' * t, 

^ (e) what would be required to get these minorities into 
the cohstruction unions/ 

( 3 ) Inject the public ^s intierest into the determination 
of journeyman qualifications > We have no evidence from this - 
study that unions generally^are unduly restricting^ the ntunbers of 
craftsmen or that their qualifications are unreasonable. However, 
there is a widespread belief that these assertions are true. More 
over, public suspicion will continue as long as the local unions, 
with a vested interest in controlling entry into the trades, • 
determine the number and qualifications of those to be admitted. 

We therefore recommend the establishment of national tri- 
partite (i.e., containing union, management, and public 
representatives) journeyman standards boards in each cfaft 
to adopt uniform national standards and to approve local 
, deviations from those standards. National unions tend to be 
less restrictive than their locals, so national determination 
would be more in the /public iiiterest. Since local conditions 
in the construction industry sometime necessitate local 
variations, such a system could provide for these. Minority 
representatives also should be involved in tlie process through 
which journeymen and apprentices are selected.. The tripartite 
procedures adopted in the so-called "hometown" plans should be 
studied to see if it is feasible to ^expand . the concept by having 
a , national tripartite board to oversee all of these efforts and 
hear appeals from. them where minorities or industry representa- 
tives have local disputes; 

f 

(4) - Establish an^appeals procedure for individuals who 
think they have been unjustly denied admission . Such an appeals 
.procedure probably woiiid. not be used very much, but its^. 
availability would have a salutary effect on local officials 
and would allay public suspicion of the industry. Both thte 
national journeyman standards boards and the. appeals procedures 

^should be established at first by industry. 

^ The role of public pplicy in these efforts might be mainly 
to encourage them and to defray the costs of programs not directly 
beneficial primarily to unions or employers. These include the 
costs of outreach programs and perhaps the costs o.f the journey- 
roan standards boards and appeals procedures. Of course, govern- 
ment must "riot permit these procedures to substitute tot rigorous 
enforcement of antidiscrimination laws. We believe, however, 
that within the framework of effective antidiscrimination laws, 
these .voluntary approaches can be more' effective than legal 
proceciures alone. ^ • 



Groups interes<-f»d in minority participation in the con- • 
struction industry should pay particular attention to the ways 
nonapprentices are admitted to. the unionized programs because 
the programs adopted should^ be compatible .with the realities 
of these admissions procedures and qualifications. Moreover, 
attention to .these matters might facilitate challenges to standards 
.considered td.be discriminatory. 

(5) Finally, the process of entry for m inorities and 
whites ali ki~w5^ be facilitated by th e issuance ^fwrittep, 
guidelines f or entry into unions through the nonap^renticeshig 
method. — These, guidelines need not be rigid, and, indeed, might 
state' the conditions under which they might be relaxed or 
waived. These guidelines pould be adopted through the 
tripartite mechanism suggested above for the adoption of 
standards and procedures. : . ' 



. • • • . • . .^ 

Chapter II- 

• THE CONSTRUCTION- INDUSTRY AND THE BUILDING TRADES ^ 



.Gon;tract construction comprises three major sectors: 
hiahw^y.arxd heavy (including tunnel and' pipeline wor^) ; 

^ commercial ;and- industrial; -and home building^ which includes 
single-family and multi-family low-rrise units* Hom.e 
building: is spimtimes confused with "residential" cpnstruqtionv 
which includ^jJpbth home building and high-rise apartment 
building. CdErraQting^ "firms are of two major types: ^general 
contractors /who undertake entire projects^ and specialty 
contractors, who do. parts of laj-jger jobs/ Although there are 

^ many large and highly visible contractors with nationwide 
-operations., the vast majority of contractors are small firms, ^ 

-usually specialty contractors, wh,o hire only a few workers. - 
Many firihs, in fact, consist of only the contractor who works 
with his tools and*operates almost Entirely in relatively^ 
small Ideal areas • ' 

Employment Patterns in Construction ' _ 

It is difficult to specify the" numb,er of construction 
workers, because employment in this industry is subject to 
. marked variation's. ' Not all construction workers are employed 
full time in the industry; many spend part of each year either 
idle or Working in other industries. Dunlop ahd Mills estimate 
that in 1963, 5.4 million men filled the equivalent C/f 3 million 
year-round jobs in contract construction. The ratio of 1.8 men 
per job also prevajLled in 1.970, when more than 3.4" million jobs 
were provided by contractors who, because of turnover, employed 
more than 6 million at one time or another. 



J. . 

■ >or 'further informatioh concerning the types of 
firms, which comprise the. construction, industry, see - 
William Haber and H. M. Levinson, Labor Relations and 
Productivity in the Build in g Trad es (Ann Arbor; Burea,u 
o£ Industrial Relations, University of^Michigan, 1956) , 
pp. .24-26. 

2 > • ' . " 

Dahier Quinn Mills, Industrial Relations and Manpower 
in Construction (Cairibridge, Mass.: M.I.T. Press, 1972), p.. 4. 
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• There are significant seas^onal and cyclical variations 
^ in employment. Because of weather conditions,, especially 
. in the North- construction activity contracts during the, 
, winter and expands during the summer .3 Numerous workers * 
are attracted into construction^ from other industries during 
periods of intense activity; when payrolls are cut back, - 
casual workers ^are displaced*, ( 

Employment, in construction, more than in any other 
inaas,try, is, affected by changes, in monetary policy. Because- 
financing, is such an important construction cost, and becaus^ 
most building can. be postponed if interest rates are high, 
construction employment is quite sensitive to changes in the 
cost of borrowing money. Thus construction activity and 
employment ~ particularly in home building -■- tend to vary 



•during the late 1960 'a- much work was devoted to problems 
of seasonality in construction and ways in- which it may be 
counteracted. See, for example:. Robert J. Myers and Sol 
Swerdloff, "Seasonality and -Construction,." Monthly Labor Review , 
vol. 90, No. 9 (September 1967), pp. I-sVj. A. Russo, et_ai: , 
.The Operational a nd Economic Impact of Weather on the Construc- 
'tion Industry of the United States (Hartford: Txa^relers Research 
Center, i965) ; JJ.S. Department of . Labor, Bureau of .Labor Statis-- 
tics. Seasona l -it v and Manpower in Construction . Builetih 1642 
(Washington: Govefnment Printing Off ice, 1970) ; Howard G. Foster 
"Labor :Force Adjustments to Seasonal Fluctuations in Construe-, 
. tiofr, " Industrial ar.d Labor Relations Review . Vol. 23, No. 4 
(July 1970), pp. 523-540; U.S. House of Representatives, Commits 
tee on -Education and Labor, Seasonal Unemployment in the 
Con^stfuc tion Industry . Hearings on HR 15990 before the SeJ.iCt 
Subcommittee on Labor, 90th Congress, 2nd Session (Washington: 
Government Printing office, 1968) ; Jan Wittrock, Reducing" 
Seasona l Unemployment in the Construction Industry (Paris: OECD , 
1967 >; E. Jay Howeristiha, "Programs for Providing Winter Jobs in 
Construction,/' Monthly Labor Review . Vol. 94, .No. 2 (February 
1971)', pp. 24-32; U.S. Building Research' Advisory Board, National 
Academy of Sciences-National Research Council, . .Proceedings of the 
Year-Round/All Weather Construction Ccfaference (Washington: U.S. 
Buirding. Research Advisory Council, 1968) ; Associated General 
Contractors, Proceedings of the AGC Conference on Seasonality in 
Construction (Washington: Associated General Contractors .of 
America, 1968) ; "Report by Secretaries of Labor and Commerce on 
Seasonality of Employment in the Construction Industry, " Daily 
Labog_Report (October 8, 1968) . ^ 
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inversely with the movement of interest rates. A side effect of 
this Phenomenon is that when general economic activity- is slack, 
interest ?a?es tend to fall, stimulating construction .employment. 
On the other hand, when aggregate demand is High and interest ^ 
rStes are rising, construction employment tends to be reduced. 

The Building Trade Unions . , 

■ Ddnlop and Mills have estimated that fo^^t^e Nation^as a 
whole, roughly 80 percent of the regular construction work /force 
had b4en organized by .trade unions, although, this estimate 
varied by trade, geographical. area, and industry segment. 
Home building is much less unionized than commercial and highway 
■aSd. heavy construction. Large cities, espeqially^in thfe North, 
are more highly unionized than small cities . Farther, the 
casual labor force is much less, -unionized than full-tn^ie 
construction workers; thus when both the seasonal construction 
labor force and the regular construction labor force are^tak^n 
into account, not nearly 80 percent of construction workers are 
unionized. 

t 

■ ■ The 17 national. construction unions affiliated with the 
AFL-CIO are organized, into the federation's Building and 
Construction T?ades Department. ^ The main non-AFL-CIO union 



- "^For an exposition and^ clarification Of the rela-^ 
tionship- between credit conditions, and residential con- 
struction, see i^arry ^Tack Kimbell^ "An Econometric Model 
of Residential Construction and Finance" (unpublished 
Ph.D. dissortati9n. University of Texas at Austin, 1968). 

■ ^John T. nunlop axid D. Quinn Mills, "Manpower in 
construction: Profile of the '.Industry and Projections ^ 
to 1975," in* Re port of the President's Committee on- 
Urban Mousing -- Technical Studies , Vol, 2 (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1968), p. 244.. 

^Asbestos workers; boilermakers; bricklayers; car- 
penters; electrical workers; elevator constructors; granite 
cutters; ironworkers; laborers; lathers; marble, polishers.; 
operating. engineers; painters; plasterers and cement masons; 
plumbers and pipefitters; roofers; .and sheet. metal workers. 
See U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Direcjbory of National Unions and Employee Associations , 
1971, Bulletin 1750 (Washington: Government Printing., Of f ice, 

1972) , .p. 5. . « 
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repp^eriting ponstruction workers is the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters. Many ,pf the.se trades have , members who work 
outside of construction — e.g..-, in the metal trades department 
of the plumbing industry, in electrical manufacturing, in shop 
work of vari,ous types — but most members are employed in on^* 
..site construction. . , 

Local building trades unions are chartered by the.inter- 
•nationals. Where an international union charters several locals- 
in a city, district coundils are formed to bargain, coordinate 
apprenticeship programs, and administer pension .and welfare ' 
funds. In addition, locals of different international unions ' 
usually belong to local buildin^g trades councils ,* much as the 
international aanions belong, to, the nationl AEL-rCIO's Building 
and Construction Trades Department. The local building trades 
councils function as construction labor's voice in public and 
political affairs but have li/ttle economic .power withtrr-fehe 
industry. , / ^ - 



of construction -labor's economic power' is concentrated 
;als or district councils rather than at tKe interna- 



■ Most- 
in the loc< 

- ,■ - — -..^.^ ti<_ <,liC XllL-Ci. lid' 

tional- level (contrary to the case of many industrial janions, 
where vpower is more centralized in the internationals)". The • 
localize^ power structure of the building^ trades unions -is 
derived from the decentralized structure of the construqtion 
labor market. Since most contractors operate within small 
geographical areas (usually a large city or several counties) , 
the construction labor market is- a lofcaliz^d, rather than a 
sectional or national, market. Each craft's collec£ive agree-' 
ment is tjypically made at the local level between the local ' 
union or district council and the group of contractors which 
hires the union's members, for example, the Electrical 
Workers' loca'l union in Atlanta bargains with the Atlar^ta 
chapter of, the National Electrical Contractors Association, 
While the Operating Engineers have a contract with the Atlanta 
chapter of the Associated Genera]/ Contractors. These contracts 
cover wages, working conditions, and contributions to pension, 
health, and vacation funds, and apprenticeship programs. 

Although local bargaining is the most common practice, 

agreements at other levels are also important. One-xs-t Ke ^ 

national contract between an international union and its i 
corresponding employers' association. Some of the agreements; 
delineate the conditions under which a national , contractor may 
work in a given area with a local collective bargaining | 
agreement. Others, such as those of the plumbing industry, • 
establish industrywide apprenticeship .programs; still others i' 
provide dispute settlement, procedures in cases of impasse at 
the local level. Another increasingly important type of^ I 
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contract in the -West and South Is the , regional agreement, in 
which .several counties or even parts o^. States may come under • 
the terms' of one collective agreement. , \ . 

Whatever the scope of the collective agreement, the 
division of labor by crafts often leads to friction between 
building trades unions over the allocation of particular 
types of work* Although there are agreements among unions 
delineating the work that may be done by members of each 
union, the introduction, of new materials and processes not . 
covered by ^these agreements causes disputes between crafts 
dv^er the allocation . of work. Frequeritly> illegal jurisdic- 
tional strikes^jresult from such disputes. . 

* ' ' ~ - - 

■ However', the industry has"developed machinery to settle 
iiurisdictional disputes, without work stoppages. Most contracts 
designate ±he National Joint Board for the Settlement ,ot 
Jurisdictional Disputes, composed of union and contractor 
representatives and a neutral umpire, and the National Appeals 
Board as the bodies to which . jurisdictional dispates ghoul,d 
be referred. The National* Labor Relations Board may also • 
intervene, buf contractors and unions seem to pref^^r the ^ 
simpler and faster, private dispute" settlement procedures. 

■ Onions as Suppliers of" Construction Manpower . 

■A very important feature of the construction industry is 
the fadtthat unions act as employment agencies for their 
members and contractors; Few contractors are big enough pr 
diversified enough to employ large permanent work forces. 
The volume of business -- and therefore the_ 41"^^^^ '^^^ . , , 
labor — expands and contracts often, sometimes-dramatically . 
contractors thus typically maintain small < ^^^^ P^J^Jf 
cadres of supervisors and key journeymen and rely on the unions 
to refer men to their job's when activity increases. 



. "^John Dunlop, "The Industifial Relations System in Construe 
tion," The Structure of collective Bargaining , ed. Arnold Weber 
(New York: Free Press of 'Glencoe, 1961), pp. 264-269-. 

^Mills, Industrial Relations and Manpower -i n Construction., 
pp. .20-21. , . 
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The most powerful cpnstruction union official typically - - 
IS the local business agent. He is charged with the day- to- 
day operations of the union, and since he is an elected official, 
to reipain in office he must keep his constituency happy. His 
most crucial task, though — and probably the most sensitive 
in terms of social dynamics is the referral of workers to 
contractors who need labor. As a manpower broker in an industry 
which ..is heavily- dependent on, quality manpower, the business 
agent has .considerable influence i 

Contrary to widespread belief, however, business agents 
'do not have absolute control of the supply of skilled mechanics, 
nor are union hiring halls the only source of labor for union 
contractors. In fact, the hiring hall was uncommon in the' < 
Construction industry while th^ closed shop was- a legal in- 
stitution,- for as long as union membership- was "a prerequisite 
Eor employment. Unions did not need to oversee the referral 
s^teifl. With the proscription of the closed shop by the Taf t- - 
galley Act, however, unions began, to use' Exclusive hiring hall 
arr^gements, supplanting the closed shop with control over 
job referrals.^ 

Although the National Labor Relations board (NLRB) , in the 
1?58 Mountain Patif ic case, held referral 'procedures which 
discriirjin^ed" against jiojimember's to be illegally and subjected 
offending iiniohs to' severe financial, penalties undfei* the 
Browri^Olds decision-, H the NLRB also indicated that unions 
could- operat6v nondiscriminatory hiring halls. Subsequently, 
and partially \as the result of union pressure, the Landum- 
Griffin Act of\l95S amenjded Section 8(f) of the Taft-Hartley 
-Act to allow unions to operate exclusive " hiring halls if ,the 
referral procedures used objective and nondiscriminatory criteria 
such as length of Vraining, proper employment under collecjbive 
bargainings-agreements, work experience, and the like. This 
provisipriV' coupled with the Supreme Court's rejection qf the 



Philip Ross, "Origin of the Hiring Hall in Constructi 
Industria l Relations. . Vol\ 11, No. 3 (October 1972) 
pp. 366-379. ■ • \ • . • , ' ' 

''•^Mountai n Pacific Chapter (of Associated General ' 
Con tractor sj.j; 119 NLRB 383 .(19.58), 41 LRRM 1460. 



ion, " 



■'■■'■115 NL'RB 594 (1956), -37 ];.RI<^1360, 



Mountain Pacific ruling, firmly establifhee^tjie^hiring.-^^^^ 
aa a legitimate union function. 13 Thus, in thixory, raf.ertal 
procedtires do not favor members over npnmfflnbers. 

In practice, however, unions usually give preference 
to' members regardless of the terms of collective agreement^ 
and contractors acquiesce in order to avoid trouble with the^ 
unions. When a norimemfcer is hired in a State where union 
shop provisions are legal, he may be required to join the 
union after 7 days as a condition of continued eij^ploymenti 
If the union then, refuses to accept him as a member, he may 
continue to work regardless of union policies,. " . 

The isbove description of referral systems, and hiring halls 
should not imply that the building trades apportion manpower 
according to^ strict, formal procedures. With som^ exceptions, 
usually in the pipe and electrical trades, the unioiis we- studied 
that have referral systems (not all do) use informal hiring 
procedures. Most union construction workers find work through^ 

"individual job search, riot through the ijnions. .X ^io" 
journeyman who has worked in an area fot a year or two has come 
to know other journeymen, foremen, superintendents, and con- - 
tractors. If he is laid off, he learns aibout other job opportu- 
nities' by -word 6f mouth. In fact, if he is a good mechanic, he 
may be specifically requested by. a supervisor or contractor. Of 
course, he may indicate to the business agent that he needs 
a new job, and when a contractor asks for men he may be 

Vr,eferred out by the agent. By. and large, however,' competent 
ihechariicsmake little use oi the hiring hall except ^uring 
times of low employment, when the business agent s contacts 
are valuable to even the best workers. 

Training for Constructibn Skills " • i 

Large numbers of journeymeri have never received formal training 
iri their crafts; they simply -picked up the trade" by one 
job after, another "until they acquired a wide range of job 
However; many informally trained meri have .only one or a few skills.. 
SS^ to laSk Jf Opportunity,. ability, or motivation, they neyer 
learned all of their trades, arid consequently they are at a dis 
advantage when competing, in the market with thoroughly^trained 
'mechanics. Since- those, positions require an understanding.^ all 



^^ Local^ 357. Teamsters v. NLRB , 365 ^U.S. 667 (1961), 
81 S. Ct. 835, 47 LRHM 2906. 

^^For a detailed de'scription of hiring hall systems 
and public policy reg^^rding same, see U.S. Department of 
Labor, Exclusive Uri^n Work Referral Systems in the 
Buildini~Trades m.^hington; government Brinting Office,; 

1970)'. 
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activities being supervised, it is also uncommon for a narrowly 
trained, journeyman to work as a 'foreman or superintehdeH^ 

. Union offif^ials and contractors interviewed during this 
project .feel that broadly trained men are most likely to. come 
from the apprenticeship system. Apprenticeship in the 
building trades is typically. a 3- to 5-year program which com- 
bines on-the-job training for a wide variety of skills with 
classrobm instruction .in such related subject^, as. mathematics, 
•blueprint reading, drafting, and .layout work. j 

Apprenticeship programs are financed -by monies from 
negotiated fringe benefit funds and are administered by joint 
apprenticeship, committees (JAC's) comprised of labor and 
contractor representatives. Apprentices are usually 
indentured to a contractor or to the union, it is Increasingly 
the case for '^effective programs to be administered by full-time 
apprenticeship, coordinators., who see, that the 'program is ^ 
followed, enforce class and job attendance, make sure that" . 
apprentices-, are moved from job to job in order to broaden their 
skills, and run the business end of the program. , The graduate 
•of a well organised apprenticeship program is a journeyman who 
Jias learned; the practical skills of the entire trade, aiong with 
the theory" of the trade which he must have in order to become 
an effective supervisor. In fact, a common criticism of 
apprenticeship is that it has become a training ground for fore- 
men, teaching more than. most journeymen need to know. •14 

. • . . . ■ ' ♦ " ■. 

Union Attitudes Toward Admi ssinna ' 

The positions taken by union-.of f icials concerning ad- 
missions policies vary widely. International union officers', 
viewing the economic ^and political strength of their organiza- 
tions in terms of numbers of men organized, press for liberal 

14 ±. • • ■ ' ' " ' " ■ ' 

Further inf^ormatioh regarding the apprenticeship 

system may be found in f', Ray Marshall and Vernoti M. 
^^^9<33, The Negro and Appren ticeship (Baltimore-: Johns 
iropkins -Press, 1967), pp. .11-25; George Strauss, "Appren- 
ticeship? An Evaluation of the Need, " in Employment Policy 
and the Labor Market, ed. Arthur M. Ross (Berkeley Univer- 
sity of California k:e,ss, 1.965); and U.S. Senate, ■ Committed 
on Labor and Public" Welfare, The Role of Apprenticeship in 
Manpower Development (Washington: Government Printing 
Offiqe, 1964).- See-.alsq U.S . Department of Labor,. Bureau 
of. Apprenticeship and Training, The National Apprenticeship 
Program .(Washington: Government Printing Office,. 1972). 
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admissSohs. standlirds* * Lbcal offici'&l'S*,- on the other l^ai^# 
are jealous' of their control over memberships, and are #^ecially 
eager to. protect union wage rates.* Thus, local officers some- 
times wish to restrict the number of men working at the trade - 
ia order to maintain the unioh\rate* 

" . The degree. vpf unionization of a local labor market affects 
ipcal pfficials* opinions, as to the most desi^rable method of 
:entry* ' in highly, unionized areas fsu6h as New\York ':ity, Chicago, 
ot San Francisco, there is relatively little competition from - 
nonuniofi workers. The unions in' those cities tpnd to use 
apprenticeship- selection procedures to limit the niimber of ne^ 
meghanics in the. trades. In less organized area^, however, 
nonunion labor is. viewed as a real threat to unidp job?; the 
unions,' therefore, use direct admissions and organization of 
open shops as, ma'jQr routes of entry in efforts -to ^nionize the 
market* more thoroughly. 5::^^^ ^ 

Finally, -business agents refuse to allow nonmeiiibers^€o'^ 
work when, there is not enough work for union member sV Howeyeirv 
when the volume of cpnstruction activity increases,, ^orae unions 
/allow npnmembers to work within their jurisdictions; 'Virtually 
ail locals allbw travelers from "sister" locals to wor}c when 
there are more^jobs than the local members can fil]:. Also, 
market conditions determine the willingness of most loc^l 
iihipns to allow, members pf other locals to transfer tlieir 
membership into their jurisdictions. It is easier for a^ / - 
member to transfer when work is plentiful lhan during peri6ds 
of* slack employment. 15 

f ■ 

Minority Hiring Plans ^ 

In 'the *196fs, /there, was pressiure on the unions to admit 
more bldcks and other minori^ty groups to membership. As^ of 
December 31, 1972, plans had been negotiated' by* or imposed on 
^unions-in 58 cities in order to increase minority pa.rticipa- 
tion in- construction. ,The plans were designed tp recruit 
qualified minorltyt -journeymen and- apprentices who coul,d enter 
the unions thrpughj traditional, channels. 

Moreover, thi plans established. ca^regories of "trainees" — 
■ young men who could not .jjualify for ai)prenticeship programs ~ 
and "advanced^ trainees" — older -men .Whose experience in 

' ' • ' . V . 

ISjack Barbash, "Union Ihrere^ty in Apprenticeship 
and Other Fprms of Training,^* Journal of Human Resources , 
Vol-. 3.; ltd. 1 (winter 1968), pp. 63-85. ^ ' ^ 



"construction was not sufficient to qualify them" as journeymen • 
but- who -were too old to enter apprenticeship prograinal^" Arthox^gh 
some unions supported them, these new cSategofies were opposed " 
by. many. labor 'organizations on the grounds that 'the men placed 

, in •them would never really be trained to- do journeyman work 
and thus that tr&inees were deluded into thinking that the 
pl/ans would lead to pennanent employment in construction,,^ . 
Unions r.psisted new categories as forces undermining the 
apprenticeship, system. . * - , 

; Minority representatives contended that since most white 
journeymen wiare not trained in apprenticeships, unions should 
not attempt to force ''minority aspirants to go through the 
'long apprteriticeship process in order to become journeymen.. 
The ipinorities also asserted^ that, new routes" of entry, in- 
oludirig thie "trainee" routes, were necessary^ because the 
■. traditional" routes effectively closed many trades to minority 
memberships. These traditionaJL routes of entry are examined 
xn the following chapter. . ■ ' ^ ' 
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Chapter; III 

.TRADITIONAL ROUTES OF ENTRY INTO 
/ ^ / THE' CC»ISTRUCT ION UNIONS 



There are ^several f ortnal and jjiformal taethods by which a 
journeynicm may work Under the jurisdiction of building trades 
\iniond in a giVen area* Hie may, as is increasingly the case,'^ 
be indenltured as an^ apprentice, serve from 3^to 5 years in a , 
coordinated program, pf training on the job emd related class- 
room* instructipn, axvd be certified as a journeyman at the ead 
of the .program. He may7 on the other hand, simply apply for 
meniberiship as a journeyman on the basis of haying ''picked up 
the trade" informally by working in ojpen shops, as a-^laborer 
or helper,^, or .in the military. Men who enter unions iii this 
msmner are/ sometimes galled "Joe Magees";or are said to have 
entered "off thie street" or "through the back, door." It is \ 
quite common for a number of .these men. to join when an open 
shop is organized. They are usually given either a written or 
a practipaJL test over their loiowledge of the trade, sometimes 
after a /shorjb prc^ationary period.^ If a man is already a iocal 
union menA>er, he Ccm usually transfer his .membership to another 
lo»cal^nion. within the international i Finally, a ih who is 
not a :l6cal union' member may work temporarily under the union's 
jurisdiction, ScMue locals will work only "travelers" from 
other locals within their international; others will Issue 
"pendits^* to nonunion men as well. Some locals charge fees for 
permits of traveling cards; othierS do hot. 

\ , An understanding of the above process is crucial an appre- 
ciation of the means by which the construction labor-^rce adapts 

,to changing d.emand. For example, temporary permit|j a^pfd^ traveling 
cai;ds are almost n^onexistent during times of high^Unemploymerit; 
yet when work is plentiful,^ the wide use of permits allrows workers 
to gain the experience needed to qualify as journeymen later. 
Where^ largely nonunion residential construction sectors exists as 
in the South and in smaller cities outside tKe, South, they supply 

• many journeymen to the connmefcial £ind industrial construction ^ 
\mions., whereas the absence of a large unorgsgi^ped building indus- 
try ^n New York, Chicago; and San Francisco makes it- more difficult 
for the unions in those areas tp expand the work fprce when acti- 
vityj^increases.. The volatile nature of demand for construction 
labor dictates frequent layoffs, usually of less * skilled men. The 
burden of these layoffs, as will be. shown, falls most heavily on 
those who dp not have the broad training offered in apprenticeship 
programs; their skills are not sufficieptly flexible to allow them 
to compete in slack labor markets. • ^ , \ , 
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The remaindei: of this chapter details the qualifications 
required of workmen in. the building trade? and the traditional 
processes through which employment is attained. Information 
on the.se processes came primarily from intervi^MB with union 
oftici^als^ employer representatives, ahds other ISiowledgeable 
individuals • The bibliography contains a complete list of all 
persons (except for rank-and-file journeymen) interviewed during 
the course of ttiis study. \ . . / ' / 

V , . ^ - ' ^ ' . " ' 

J , Bricklayers . ' • - ^ 

\: ' /[ ' ' ^ - 

The subordinate unions of ,.the Bricklayers^ Masons/and r--w 
Plasterers • Internatiojial Union have jurisdiction over all 
masonry trades in commercial^ industrial^ residentiaL^. and 
specialty construction, included under these categories are 
brivklayers^ stone masons^ marble masons^ tile setters^, 
tercazzb workers^ mosaic workers^ plasfcterers^ ceijiefnt masons 
^ and a host of specialty occupations dealing primarily in the 
^^ea of recent develppmehts in construction materials 

"Neairly aH of the bricklayers' unions lA our study 
:were— "mixed" locals (locals with jurisdiction over all masonry 
work in their .areas). New York,, was an exception to this, rule 
with many specialized locals^ including seven locals which do 
brick masonry .only^. ^ The New Xork Bricklayers Executive 
Committee is composed of an elected representative from' each 
local and is headed by an executive secretary elected by the 
membership at large. The committee bargains for all member 
unions/ Establishes a^ uniform wage rate, and represents labpr 
on the Joint Apprenticeship Committee.- Separate f-rom the, 
bricklayers and their organizations, are other specialized locals 
for tile se'ttersj m6se.ic' and terrazzo workers; marble and stone 
luasons; and pointers^ cleaners^ and caulkers ("tuck pointers",). 
E^ch of these unions has its own contract and apprenticeship 
program,, except /the tile setters, who work their way up from the 
helper category.'-^ | ^ * 

Th^ mixed locaiLs' in other cities have discrete membership 
classifications^ for; 'brick masons, stone masons^ tile setters, 
and SO" on, but unlike the other unions, the bricklayers have, 
no category for broadly trained mechanics who may work at any 
:^phase of the trade. Instead, each member ' must qualify, 
^^separately for membership in each classification in *which he 
wishes to work. 



1 ^ , 

■^■Interview with New York City Bricklayers' union official. 
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Entry througTi Nonapprenticeship Routes 

The process for qualifying for bricklayers' union membership 
as a journeyman is not complicated, as can be seen in table 6. 
Virtually the only requirements for attaining journeyman status 
in masonry crafts, are (1) getting two journeymen to vouch for th,e 
candidate's ability as a journeyman, and (2) the payment of an 
initiation fee of about $200. Fo.ur locals require the candidate 
to obtain his two* vouchers by demonstrating his skill on the job. 
The process of /obtaining vouchers must be followed each time a man 
^wishes to qua:iify in a new specialty; however, he pays only one 
initiation fee. The voucher .system is not widely used outside the 
bricklayers' union; as will be shown, tests* for prospective, 
journeymen have largely superseded vouchers in oJhBr^nions.i 

Entry through Apprenticeship • ' ^, " . 

The apprenticeship system has traditionally been an importai^t 
source of training in the masonry trades; howeyer, in recent years 
its importance has diminished. Mills estimates that betwisen 1958 
and 1967 the number of registered bricklayer apprentices fell from 
15,000 to 9,000> or some 40 percent, with slight increases since 
1967.^ In Jackson, the bricklayers have had no apprentices since, 
1966, but the apprenticeship program was re-instigated in the 
summer of 1972. in New York, the apprenticeship program has been 
moribund for several years due to lack of funds i 3 There are 
similar difficulties in the San Francisco local, where related 
,classroom training was not offered during the 1950 's and whose 
apprentices in the northern part of the State still receive no 
related' training. At least part of the explanation for the 
decline. in masoni^y apprentices is decreased demand for bricklayers 
caused by the substitution of new construction materials for brick. 

The maximum age for first-year bricklayer apprentices is 24 
to 28, except in New York and Austin, where the maximum age is 21 
{se;^ taBle 7). As is customary in the building trades,, exceptions 
are made for apprentices who have sejrved in the Ajcmed Forces. 
Typically, the maximum age is raised 1 year for each year spent in 
the military. . , ; ' . 



^Mills, Industrial Relations and Manpower in -Construction 
'(Cambridge, Mass.: M.I.T. Press, 1972), p. 230. 

^Interview on June .26, 1971, in New York With Eddie Johnson, 
director. New York Workers Defense League Joint Apprenticeship 
Program. 
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TABLE 6. REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRY INTO BRICKLAYERS' UNIONS THROUGH 
NONAPPRENTICESHIP ROUTES: 1971-72 



^ ' -^^J-ocal unions 
. and <S|timtted 
actives 
membership 


Interview 


Ycars^f 
experience 
required 


I^obationary 
period 
required 


Type of 
test 


-Number 
"^ 'of . 
vouchers 
required 


Vote of 
membership 


/ 

Initiation 
fee 


BrickJaycrs Local 8 
(AtJ«nta);800 




/ 


**appren!ice iiii- 
provcr" status 
(for those who 
cannot qiialify 
at first) ' i 




2 


* 


$200 ($180 
for apprentice 
improver)' 

T 


K BrtcUaycrs Local 8 
(Auslm); 200, . 




— 




— 


2 ■ 




$200 


. , Brickhyerr Execu- 
> Jive Committee 
. (NX); about 6^,500 

^ BrickUycrs Local 7 
(Houston); 800 


\ 






— 


2 
2 


— 


varies from 
local to local 

$227.50 


Bricklayers Lorcal 55 
-.(Columbui);550 




^(Unwritten 
rule) 


t . 


practical; ' 
over trade, 
on job site 


2 




$I62J5 


BrickJaycrs Local 15 
(Jackson); 100 




S 






^ 2 


J 


$125- 

/ 


Bricklayers Local 21 
(Chicago); 4.000 








practical; 
over trade, 
on job sifc 


2 




$200 


Bricklayers Local 7 
(San Francisco); 290 








pra'^tical; 
over trade, 
on job site 






$209:25 


Bricklayers Local 8 
(Oakland); 415 








practical: 
over trade » 
on job site 


. 2 


1 


$270 



SOURCK: Interviews with bricklayers* union business agents. 
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TABLE 7. REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRY INTO BRICKLAYERS' UNIONS THROUGH 
APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAMS: 1971-72 

Requirements for Indenture 



Lpcal 
unions 



Age 
range 



Fornial 
education 



Type of 
test 



Interview 



Fee 



Bricklayers Local 8 
(Atlanta) 



Bricklayers Local 8 
(Austin) 

Bricklayers Execu- 
tive Committee 
"^(Ncv 



CM^ork) 



Bricklayers Local 7 
(Houston) 



' Bricklayers Local 55 

Bricklayers Local 1 5 
^ (Jackson) 



Bricklayers Local 21 
(Chicago) 

'6iiAklay«s Local J 
, (San Francisco) . 



Bricklayers Local 8 
(Oakland) > 



17 to 24 (27 for 
ex-servicemen) 



16to21.(24.for 
ex-scr vice men) 

17 to 21 (24/or 
ex-service men)' 



17 to 28 plus 
time in military 
service 

18 to 25 (27 for 
^ ex-scr vice men) 

18,to 25 (30 for 
*ex-serviccmc») 



17 to 25 plus 
time in mititaVy 
service 

18 to 25 



17 to 21 

s 



high school (may be waived) 



high school diploma 
or GED 



7th-8th grade irath 



4 journeymen (busi' 
hess agent and 
others, elected) . 

JAC 



must be hired by contractor in udv^^sice 



^high school diploma 
or GED 



high school diploma 



high school diploma 
or GED 



2 years high school 



high school diploma 
or GED 



high school diploma 



GATB (aptitude) 
aptitude 

aptitude; physical 



JAC 

JAC 
JAC 

JAC 

JAC 

JAC 



$35 paid at end 
ofl2-wcek 
cbss 



50% to 60% of 
journeyman 
fee 

$28.50 

$5.75 
S45 

$160 



$105 (1/2 of 
journeyman 
fee) 

$135 (1/2 of 
journeyman 
fee) 
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TABLE 7 (Continued) 













Number 
of 

vouchers 
required 




Local 
unions 


Duration 
of program. 


V 

Tests 


Interview 


Vote of 
membership 


Fee 


Bricklayers Local 8 
(Atlanu) 


3 years includrng 
1 2-weck preap- 
prentioeship;only 
for brick and 
stone masons 








2 


S65. (total membership fees 
ofJlOO) 


^ Bricklayers Local^ 8 
(Austin) ^ 


3 years 


no final exam 




• 




SlOO (== total membership 
fee) 


Bricklayers Execu- 
tive Committee 
(NeW York) 


4 years ' 




- 




2 


none at completion of . 
prograth (totaf membership ' 
fee = 50% to 60% of journeyr 
man fety - 


Bricklayers Local 7 
' (Houston) 


3 to 4 years 


at intervals 








SI 00 (total membership fees 
ofSl28.50) 


Bricklayers Local 55 
, ^ (Columbus) 


4 years 


no final exam 






-2 


none at completion of 
program (total membership 
fee=$5.75) 


Bricklayers Locaf 15 
(Jackson) 


3 years 

<« 










S80 (total membership fees 
of $125) 

c 


Bricklayers Local 21 
(Chicago) • 


years (12. 
week preap- 
prenticeship) 








2 


none at completion of pro- 
.gram (total membership 
fee=$160) 


Bricklayers Local 7 . 
(San Francisco) 


4 years 










$ 104 (total membership fees 
' of $270) 


Bjicklaycrf Local 8 
(Oakland) . , 


- 4 years (up-lo-3 
^ years credit for 
prior experience) 


[juarterly; no - 
comprehensive 
final exam. 






2 


$135«(totaI membership fees 
or$270) 



SOURCE: Intervievys with bricklayers* union business agents. 
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Most programs require high school diplomas or the equiva- 
lent (GED) • About half require the passage of an aptitude test 
(usually the GATB, administered b]|iM^te employment services) . 
Most applicants are interviewed h^fPhe P'AC prior tp acc^eptance* 
initiation fees are.l&v: in biir study cities,, the "^ohly fees 
" that exceeded $50 were the $160 in Chicago, $135 in Oakland, 
, and $105' in San Francisco • ' \ . 

Bricklayers' apprenticeship programs are 3 .to 4 yqars^long 
and provide training only in brick and stone masonry and'^ cinder 
block/wprk. In the mixed locals, men in other classifications 
become journeymen after working as ^helpers for several years • 
£ess CTiphasis is placed on related <!lassroom training than on 
manual work at the job site; there are few ,tests and no^compre-; 
hensive fihal examinations (which are common in other trades )• 
Each apprentice must secure two vouchers when he "turns ou^pT" 
or graduates, from the apprenticeship program. Most local^ 
charge. fees at the end of the program, but in only three of our 
study cases (Jackson, San Francisco, and Oakland) were the two 
fees paid by apprentices as much as the fee paid by journeymen 
who. enter without serving apprenticeships. ^ I 

Transfers From Other Locals ' \ 

The process of transferring from one bricklayers' local ^to 
.another /is uncomplicated (see table 8) . In fact, a journeyman 
member in good standing may transfer to another local automati- 
cally, subject to a nominal fee. A San Francisco Bay Area \ 
business agent expressed his local's policy thus: "When the ^ 
market .is good, we accept anyone with an internatipnar card 
either as transfers or as permit workers — whiqhever way they! 
want to have it.""* T?he only exception to this pattern was 
found; in New York,, where transfers .among locals rep;resented by i 
the Bricklayers, Executive Committee were discouraged for admin-^ 
istrative purposes. There is valid reason for this: shifts* in 
the location of contracts might lead to constant and unnecessar: 
movement of members ajnong the locals, causing much superfluous 
paper shuffling and financial ^troubles but providing no flexibi- 
lity that does not already exist under the permit system. 



^Interview with San Francisco Bay Area. Bricklayers ' union 
official. ,^ " ' . 
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TABLE 8. REQUIREMENTS FOR TRANSFER INTO BRICKLAYERS* UNIONS 
FROM OTHER BRICKLAYERS' LOCALS: 1971-72 



Local 
unions 



interview 



Years of 
experience 
required 



Probationary 
period 
required 



Test 



Number' 
, of , 
vouchers 
required 



Vote of 
ihembership 



Fee 



Bricklayers Locil 8 
,\(Athnta) 

Bfic^yers Local 8 
(Austin) 

"BtickJayers Execu- 
tive Committee 

(New York) 

* 

Biicklayers LocaL7_ 
(Houston) ^ 

Bricklayers Local 55 
(Columbus) 

Bricklayers L&cal 15 
(Jackson) 

Bricklayers Local 21 
(Chicago) ' ' 

Bricklayers Local 7 
(San Francisco) 

'Bricklayers Local S * 
(Oakland) 



Must get local secretaries to agree to a transfer between 
2New YorkCity.Iocals 



(transfer automatic for members in good standing) 
(transfer automatic for members in good standing) 
(transfer 4iutomatic for member$ in good standing) 
(transfer automatic for members in good standing) 
(transfer automatic for members in good standing) 
(transfer automatic for members in good standing) 



$10 



$15 if transferring from 
out of State 

^must pay difference in 
initiation fees if a rn^em- 
ber less thaa 1 year 

$2 death benefits , 



I month's dues 



$25 if transferring 
from out of State 



must pay difference m 
initiation fees if a 
journeyman less th«n 
6 months 



SOURCE: Interviews wfth bricklayers* union business agents. 
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The Permit System ^ - * ^ ^ 

Temporary permits are issued to traveling members from 
other bricklayer locals and to men- whc» have qualified^ as 
journeymen but have 'not finished paying their initiation ' 
f'e'es («ee table 9).i Travelers may .typically work in a local's 
jurisdiction as long as there, are more jobsr^than the local 
can fi.ll from its own membership. In New York, the Bricklayers 
Executive Committee allows me%, from member locals tto claim 
.work Which cannot be manned by other locals, a provijsion 
which renders extensive transferring among member locals 
unnecessary . ^ ^ • 

/ ' .Carpenters ' 



The jurisdiction of the carpenters' unions in this 
study includes principally commercial and industrial con- 
struction, with some highway and heavy work--a*s"we^li Irv. 
Atlanta, however, a residential local is organizing part 
of the single-family and low-rise apartment building in- 
dustry. Most of the others local unions are ^mixed commercial 
and industrial locals, yhose members *do everything jErom framing, 
dry wall construction, and building simple concrete forms to 
complex form building and finish work, including cabinet - 
making and interior trim work. Other fields include hanging 
acoustical ceilings, floor covering, pile driving, and dock 
building*. . " 

Atlanta, Jackson, Austin, 'and Columbus each have only 
one ^coromercia]^ carpenters' union; these are all mixed locals. 
In New York, Houston, Chicago, and the. Bay Area there are 
Carpenters District Councils, which are similar in form and 
aims- to the Bricklayers Executive Committee in New York. 
A council handles all bargaining,, establishes a uniform rate - 
for almost all trades in the area, and represents all area ' • 
unions on joint apprenticeship committees. For example, the 
Carpenters 'District Council in New York includes nearly 40 
mixed locals for millwrights, dock builderls, timbermen, floor 
coverers, and resilient floor coverers.. The s pec i&lty .locals 
have craft jurisdiction for the entire /city, while |the mixed 
locals divide the a3;:ea on a geographical basis. Sihiilar 
arrangements prevail in the other large cities. 

Except in the specialty locals, there is ohlyt one^ journey- 
^man classification — journeyman carpenter — regardless of 
the individual member's specialty or the extent of his skills.- 
Thus, a well trained mechanic carries the same book as a man 
who knows only fotm building or dry wall construction. Although 
this system is much less rigid and formal than that of tKe^ 
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TABLE 9. REQUIREMENTS FOR WORK UNDER BRICKLAYERS* UNIONS THROUGH 
^ NONAPPRENTIC'eSHIP ROUTES (PERMIT^YSTEM): 1971-72 



Local 
unions 


Workers 
eligible 
' ' for 
permits 


* Test 


Ptrmits 
issued.at 
business agent's ' 

discr ^on 


♦ 

V 

Fee 


Length of.timc 
a nohmemberX 
may work \ 
on permit \ 


Bricklayers Local 8 
' (Atlanta) 


traveling members only 




yes 


local dues 

t 


unlimited \ 

' \ 


Bricklayers Local 8 
(Austin)^ 


travelers; initiation fee 
^paid in installments. 




' yes 


ft 

$3 per month 
(same as local dues) 


unlimited ' 


^ ' . Bricklayers Execu- , 
jtive Committee 
'(New York) 


\^ 

> traveters;anyone making 
i[>ayments on his 
card ^ 


* 


yes, except Jo members 
of other Executive 
Committee locals 


local dues 


unlimited , ' 


^ Bricklayers Local'? 
, (Houston) 

' : 

Bricklayers Local 55 
(Colikmbus) 


travelers- 

y 




yes 


^ $4 per month 
(^local dues) 


unlimited 

. it. 


travelers 


— 


yes 


local dues 




• ^Bricklayers Local 15 
(Jackson) 


travelers; those trying 
to qualify for new 
categories 




- ^ yes 


^ local dues . 


6 weeks (until vouchers 
are obtained) 


Bricklayers Local 21 
^ (Chicago) 


travelers 




at least half of workers 
on any job must.be 
from local 


local' dues 


unlimited 


Bricklayejs Local 7 
(San Fraiicisco) 


travelers 




yes 


local dues ^ 


unlimited 


Bricklayers Local 8 
(Oakland) 


traveler) 




yes 


local dues (only 
for travelers from 
out of Sta te) 


unlimited 

' 4 



SOURCE: Interviews with bricklayers' union business agents. 
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bricklayers, it complicates the duties of the business agent, 
who must reinember the kinds of jobs to which a member may' be 
referred For this reason, many business agents are enthusiastic 
supporters .-of .the apprenticeship 3y3t^m, rbecause they feel that . 
an apprenticeship graduate is probably able to do- any work he 
is assigned. - Although many informally, trained carpenters 
are, thoroughly , qualified, numj^rous others are trained to do 
only one,pr a few tasks and can be *r,ef erxed only to j6bs 
requiring their particular skills. . . v 

\ ,^ / ^ ^ ^ ' ^ 

Entry Through Uoniapprenticeship Routes ' - T 

' The qualifications for direct admission ±b the carpenters' 
-unions are summarized in table 10. Each union requires either 
the passage of a test oVer the worker's knowledge of the trade 
or specialty or an interview with a union . of f icer .or a qommittee 
of union members (two unions require both a test and an interview) 
These interviews, often s,erve' as oral examinations and as the 
means by which union pfficers learn about the applicant ' s back- 
ground,, the kind' of wbrk he, has, done, contractors he nas worked 
for, etc. Some unions require one or two vouchers, and all 
require an initiation fee of up to $250. - , • 

Entry Through Apt)r'enticeship \ ' . ^ 

The maximum age' fprrf irst-year carpenter apprentices is 
27 to 28, except for v€^terans, whose maximum age is raised 1 
year for each year spent in the military (see table 11). 'Al- 
though mostr-programs do not require a high school diploiSa or 
the 'equivalent, most require the passage of an aptitude test* 
Most of these tests are given by State employment services or 
private testing agencies, but the locals in Columbus and Austii>, 
iise a test constructed by the international union. (Since 1967, 
Austin carpenters have given this test to applicants but have ' 
not used the results to determine acceptance into the program. 
Hence, thete should be a wide dispersion of test scores among 
men who have. been trained in the program. It' should be possible 
to correlate their scores with their performances as apprentices 
to determine, wjiiether^ these tests are valid in the ^language of 
the recent Griggs decision. 5) Each applicant is interviewed 



Griggs vs. Duke Power CcMnpanv ^ 401 U.S.* 424, 91 S. Ct. 849 
(1971) . In a decision unrelated to apprenticeship selection 
standards, the court ordered the company to end a seekingly ineCitral 
sfeniority system which had the effect of ex;cluding blacks from 
promotion* ^ With the Griggs decision as precedent, other courts 
may strike down most tests current;ly in- use by unions and 
employers, unless they can be shown to be accurate predictors of 
future job perf ormamce, because they screen out minorities in 
greater projportions .than whites. 
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TABLE 10. REQUmEMENTS FOR ENTRY INTO CARPENTERS* UNIONS THROUGH 
: NbN APPRENTICESHIP RbUTESl 1971-7^ " 



Local unipns 
and Estimated 
, active 
membership 



Interview 



Years of 
experience 
required 



Probationary 
^ period 
required 



Type of ^ 
test 



Number 
>f il' 
vouchers 
required 



Votcj^ 
meqibmhip 



Initiation 
fee 



Carpenters Local 
225 (Atlanta); 
.commercial, 
2,500 



Carpenters Local 
235S(AtUnU); 
residential, 400 



Carpenters Local 
1266 (Austin); 
1,000 

Carpenters; 

District'Council 
.(N.y:); about 
^?2,ti60 (in con^ 
/struction). 

Carpenters 

Distric\^Council 
(Houston); 
6,300' \ 

\ 

CarpenttrrXbcal 

'\/\/\ //-I O -V 

1,800 



Carpenters Local 
1471 (Jackson); 
500 

Carpenters 
District Council 
(Chicago); 
35,000 

Carpenters 
District Council- 
Bay Area (S.F. 
and Oakland) 



informal; wit'h 
business ^igl^nty 
apprentior'ship 
coordinator, or 
representative 
of thc^uiter- 
national . 

business agent 



with elected ex- 
amining commit- 
tee or financial ' 
secretary; usually 
doubles as an 
oral examination 
over a specialty 

with an officer 
of the /District 
Council 



with 3 journeymen 
appointed by the' 
president of the 

*^local. 

.with elected 
\ executive 
^committee 

3 journeymen 



with district 
officer^ council 



/ 



written; over 
the tade or 
sjpecialty; "no- 

^body fails,'* 
accorjling to 
the busMess 
agenj 



2 yes 

(pro forma) 



$1,98.10 



each local has a 3-man examining committee to evaluate 
prospective members; admission practices vary among 
' ' locals. 



often rccom- 
mended.by 
contractor or 

' for(;nian 



3 jo 4 



2 years in 
rcsl/dence 



on job; over 
specialty 



oral; over trade; 
with councils 
examining 
board 

written and 
oral; over 
trade;given by 
examining 

board 

/ 



1 



often spon- 
sored by 
a friend 



$15 



$170- 



$200 



yes 



yes 



$200- 



$150 



$150 



$250 



.$50 



SdURCE: 



-\. 



Interviews with carpenters* union business agents. 
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TABLE 11. REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRY INTO CARPENTERS' UNIONS TO 
. APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAMS: 1971-72 

Requirements for Indenture ' 



Local / 
unions 


t Age 
range 


Formal 
education - 


Type of 
test 


Interview 


Fee * 


Carpenters Local 

225 (Ailanta) 
.:(co1nmercial) > 


17 to 27 
(32fore)c- 
aervlcc- 
men) 


high school diploma 
or GED , * 


-Georgia State Employment ^ 
Service aptitude test for 
carpenters 


JAC 


$58.10 ^ 



Carpenters Local 
'2358 (Atlanta) 
(residential)^ - 

Carpenters Local 
1266 (Austin) 



Carpenters 
District Council 
(N^WYork) 



Carpenters 
District Council 
(Housh)n) 



Carpenters 
Local 200 ' 
(Columbus) 



Carpenters.Logtl 
1471 (Jackjon) 



Carpenters « 
District Council 
(Chicago) 



Carpenters 
District Council 
(Bay^rea) ^ 



apprenticeship applicants come from local Job Corps center; Job Corps currently does all testing and 
screening for apprenticeship applicants 



17 to 28 
(32 for ex- 
scrvice- 

m':n)^ 

17 to 27 * 
(32 for ex- 
service- 
men) 

17 to 27 
p2 for ex- 
service- 
men) 



18 to 27 
(32 for ex- 
service- 
H^en) 

17 to 27 
(32 for ex- 
mvicc- 
men) 

17 to 28, 
(32 for cx- 
scrvice- 
mcn) U.S. 
citizen 

17 to 27 
(up tc 
32 for ex- 
service- 
men) 



8th grade 



1 year high school 
and grad^average 
of 60 



lOtl^^grade 



high school diploma 
or GED 



8th grade 



2 years high 
school 



high scm^l diploma , 
GED, orVompletion 
oC Job Carps 



aptitude test; grade is not 
used in selection 



aptitude'test (givm by 
New York University) 
and physical e\am 



test over lOth-grade 
math 



aptitude (international 
test) 



aptitude (employment 
service) 



aptitude; physical 



aptitude (international 
test); must score 70 If 
has no high school 
diploma or GED . 



business agent 



with apprenticeship 
director (to inform 
the applicant about 
what Is expected) 

\yith an itlstruc^or 



JAC* 



JAC 



1 contratlur, 1 union 
representative, \ 
appreriticeship ^ 
coordinator 



JAC 



^20% to 80% of 
Journeyman fee 



20% to 80% of 
.$200 journey- 
man fee 



1st year: $75, 
2nd year: $115 
3rayear: $^155 
4th year: $195' 
(veterans pay 
only $25) 

20%of journey- 
man; fee for. 1st 
yearapprentices 



20% to, 80% of 
journeyman fee 



20% to 80% of 
$200 journey- 
man fee 



$40 
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TABLE il (CONTINUED) 
Requirements for Journeyman Status 



* . 

Local 
^ unioni. 


Duration 
'^of program 


Tests 


Interview 


Vote of 
membership 


Number 

of 
vouchers 
) required 


Fee 


^Cwpentcrs Local 225 
(Atlantar~^^ 
(commercial) 


4" years (provision for 
pastj5xpcr|cncc) 


every 6 months; no 
comprehensive final 

^exam— - '- 


— 






none at completion of 
program (total 
iiiembership fee= - 

I i58.10) 


-Carpenters Local 2358 
(Atlanta) 
(residential) ' 


4 years (provisipn / 
for past / 
experience) ; 

4 years (up to 3 
years for prior / 

..... 1 






— 


— 


none 


Carpenters Local 
126^(Austin> 


every 6 months 








none at, completion of 
program (total mem- 
bership fee=20% to 
80% of $170) 


Carpenters District 
Council (Ne^ 
York) • 


4 years (may ' 
serve aslittleas 
1 year) / 

/ ■ 

4 years j 

1 . 

/ 


at intervals 








none at completion of 
, program (total mem- 

bcrship fec=20% to 

80% of $200) 


'Cari)enters Distyct/.;- 
Council (HoUslOQ} 


at intervals 


— 




i 


none at completion of 
program (total mem- 
i)cr$hip fec=$75 to 

. $195) ; 


Carpenters Local 200 
(Columbus) 


4 years (credit 
for expedience 
rarely, gjfvcn) 


frequent 








20% each year; 20% on 
completion (total 
membership Ice =$ 1 50) 


Carpenters Local 
1471 (Jactson) 

V 


4 years y 

.- / 

</ 


at intervals; com* 
prehensivc final 
" exam 


> 






none at completion of 
program (total mem> 
bcrship fec=20% to 
80% of journeyman 
fee) 


Carpenters District 
. Council (Chicago) 

fi/ 


4 years 

/ 


every 3 months; 
comprdiensive 
'"Written final 
exam 


/ 






non.c at (X)mj)letion of 
program (total mem- 
bership fee = 20% to 
80% of $200) 


•Carper) tcis District 
Council (Bay 
Ariia) 

o 


4 Vcats (up tq 1/2 
Veiir^rrcdit^or 
jfirior ^xpfcricncc) 


must pass 8*5 
units; individually «. 
administered 

• 








none at ^mpletion of 
program (total mem- 
bership fees = $40) 



SOURCE: lntcrvie\jf^ with carpenters' union business agents. 
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by the joint apprenticeship committee (JAC)- or by a unibn ^ 
official* except in Local 2358 in Atlanta, where apprenticd^ 
are taken from the graduates of a nearby Job Corps center ahd 
are screened by job corps personnel. ■ ' 

The apprenticeship programs are 4 years in, length, with 
advanced placement often given to apprentices with experience 
in the trade. In fact, apprentice initiation fees vary accprd-^ 
ing to the apprentice's standing Wjien indentiared. Frequently 
first-year apprentices pay 20 percent of the journeyman feie; 
apprentices joining in the second year of the program pay 40 
percent; third-year apprentices pay 60 percent; and fourth-year 
apprentices pay 80 percent.. Most locals charge no additiona^' 
fee when the apprentice "turns put." Only the program in Chicago 
requires a comprehensive examination ,at the end of' the fourth 
year, but all give tests at intervals /during the program. 



Transfers from Other Locals 



\ 



AS indicated in table 12, the oMy requirements for /trans- 
ferring from one carpenters' local .to another are membership in 
good standing of the home local andV in some cases, payyient of 
any difference between the initiation fee charged by the home 
local and the one into which a memb'er is transferring."/ Otherwise, 
as with the bricklayers, a j ourneyijxan ' s- book is proof 6f compe- 
tence; as one business agent put it,, "If he's a carpen^ter in 
Nashville, he's a carpenter in At]|anta."° 

The Permit System 

Traveling members of other ciirpenters' locals^ mky work on 

' is available. In /several cities. 



temporary permits as long as work / . . 

incoming journeymen making regula^ payments toward initiation fees 
also are considered to be permit lAen. Some unions kllow students 
and sons or nephews of members of hpntractors to wdrk pn pe^Ttiits 
during the summer, which i/ usuallt the busiest season. Travelers 
are char'ged the equivalent of local\ dues (see tablfe 13). 



^Interview with Atlanta. Carpenters • union oflficial* 
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TABLE 12, REQUIREMENTS FOR TRANSFER INTO CARPENTERS* UNIONS FROM 
OTHER CARPENTERS* LOCALS: 1971-72 



Local 
unions 



Carpenters Local 225 

(Atlanta) (com- 
^ merctal) 

Carpenters Local 
'23,5S (AtianU) 
(residential) 

Carpenters Local 
1266 (Austin) 



Carpenters District 
Council (New 
York) 



Carpenters-District 
Council (Houston) 

f 

Carpenters Local 200 
'(Columbus) 



Interview 



Years of 
e.\i)eriencc 
required 



Probationary 
period 
required 



Test 



Number 
of 

vouchers 
required. 



Vote of 
membership 



Fee 



must pay difference in 
initiation fees between 
home local and Local 225 

must pay difference in 
initiation fees between 
home local and Local 235S 

must pay difference in 
initiation fees between 
home local and Local 
1 266, if card is less than 
2 years old 



members not 
from district 
council may 
usually tranS' 
fer after 
working on 
permit 



(transfer automatic for members in good standing) 



(transfer automatic.for members in good standing) 



members of locals within the council are 
not allowed to transfer within the 
council 



Carpenters Local 












1471 (Jackson) 












Carpenters District 












Council (Chicago) 












Carpenters District 


with local 










Council (Bay 


president 










Area) 


in some 










/ 


' locals 




















/ 



must pay difference in 
initiation fees between 

. Iiome local and Local 
1471, "H* book is' less 
than 2 years old 

1 month local dues 



must pay difference in 
initiation fees between 
home local and Bay Area 
District Council, if a 
member less than 2 years 



SOURCE: Interviews with carpenters* union busine&t agents. 
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TABLE 13. REQUIREMENTS FOR WORK UNDER CARPENTERS' UNIONS- 
PERMIT SYSTEM: 1971-72 , , 



Local 
unions 


worKers \ 
eligible 

for- 
ijermits 


Test 


Permits 
issued at 
business agent's , 
disaetion 


t 

Fee 


^ Length of time 
a nonm^mber 
may work 
on permit 


Carpenters Local 225 
(Atlanta) (com- 


traveling members only 




yes» except for "key 
personnel" 


local dues ($11 pe^ 

IIIUIl III/ 


unlimited 


mercial) 












Carpenters Local' 


traveling members; high 


— 


yes 


local dues ($? per 
month) 


temporary for union; 
summer for boys. 


. 235S (Atlanta) 


school and college 








(retidential) 


' students in summer 










Oirpentefs Local 


anyone; nonmembers 






nonmembers pay 
J50 plus $5 per 
day worked up to 
$,I70-initiation 
fee; travelers pay 
"foreign dues** 
(^me as local dues) 


up to 6 months (usually 
30 working days) for 


1266 (Austin) 


must make payments 
on union books 






nonmembers; unlimited 


• 

• 






- for travelers 


Carpenters District 
Council (New 
Yprk) 

• 


anyone » up to 7 days; 
then must join union 




nn morefth?***50% 
of men on a job can 

v>^ nn tvrmttc ^vcrhsil 
DC un |Jvmiii» ^Ttiwwi 


approxihiately $3 
per month 


unlimited for travelers 




travelers 




yes 


local dues 


unlimited 


Carpenters District 


— 




Council (Houston) 














travelers; sons and 




yes ' 


— 


unlimited 


Carpenters Local 200 






(LOiUmousj 


relatives of 










contractors 










Carpenters Local 


traveler s» mostly 




yes 


"foreign dues** 
. (slocal dues) 


unlimited 


147i(Jack$on) 










Carpenters District 


travelers; college 




yes 


local dUes 


unlimited 


Council (Chicago) 


boys in summer 












travelers; in some ^ 
locals » nonmembers 




^cs 


local dues ($13 per 


unlimited 


Carpenters District 




month) 




Council (Bay. 








Area). 


inter<isted in j^ji^g _ 
the union ' "^^^ 











SOURCE: Interviews with carpenters* union business agents. 
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Electricians (IBEW) 



Of all of the construction trades, the electricians' is 
one of the most highly technical and* mentally exacting. The 
heart of the IBEW unions' jurisdiction is the prestigious 
coromercial and industrial wiring field, including the wiring 
of electrical motors, controls, and instruments. In the 
larger cities, IBEW locals also control (to vairying degrees) 
residential wirihg and commercial and industrial electrical 
maintenance, although the latter categories are not as .demanding 
or as highly paid as the new. construction branch. ^ 

Unlike many of the unions under study, IBEW construction, 
locals are mixed locals; they are not organized along specialty 
lines, even in large cities, although the construction locals 
.aire commonly separated from utij.ity or manufacturing locals. ^ * 
Ah exception is Local 3' in New York, which includes practically 
* all electricians in utilities and manufacturing as well as 
construction.^ The Bay Area locals have separate categories 
for workers in the shipbuilding industry, although these 
divisions are declining in importance as that industry moves 
out of the area. , * ; 

" * 

Apprenticeship has been an established institution in the 
IBEW for decades, and the quality of tt^ining offered in' 
electrical apprenticeship programs is excellent. Further, 
electrical wnrlc -i q ^no n-F ^\\c^ ^ 



Entry through Nonapprenticeship Routes 

Direct admission to journeyman status in ,IBEW. locals is 
very complicated. Several union officials indicated that the 
majority of journeymen who had not served apprenticeships became 
members when the union organized open shops. Generally speaking, 
the entry standards are jiot' as demanding for those who- enter 
via the organization route as for those who enter from "off " 
the street." in fact, in New York and Columbus, journeyme'^n 
are admitted only through organization,. These standards are 
summarized in- table 14. * 

A mechanic who applies on his own for status .as a journeyman 
^nside wireman (jiw) is interviewed by the executive board or, 
in Chicago, by the seniority system, administrator. - Several / 

: . . \ • - ' . 

' 1 ' ' ■ , ' ■ ' ■ 

• Mills, Industrial Rela tions and Manpower in Construction, 
p. 213. ~ ■• 
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TAtLE l'4. REQUIREMEKIS FOR ENTRY INTO HEW UNIONS THROUGH 
NON^fMENTlCESHIf ROUTES: H71-7J 



ERIC 



Loctlunitns 
•BdeKtiiMicd 

active 
jMmbciihlp 



IBEWLocal(l3 

(AilMU): 1.000 



IBEW Local 520 
(Auitin);400 



liEW Loca] 3 
(New York); 
about 11^ 
■ixonttriictioA 



IBEW Local 7U 

(Houston); 

1.(00 in cort' 
, Mructbn 



IBEW Local 683- 
, (Columbus): 
' 125 



IBEW Locsl 410 
^(Jackion)i 
about 230 



IBJEW Local 134 
' (Chicago); 8^ 
in buitding 
tixki branch 



IBEW Local 6 
(San Francisco); 
1^00 



IBEW Local 595 
(Oakland): 
1.000 



IBEW Local 302^ 
(Contra (>)ita 
Count >'); 510 



Interview 



7-man executive 
board; over back' 
(xound, work 
experience 



two, by 7'man 
elected execu< 
live board; 
written rec- 
ommendation 
from foreman 
and wotkeri; 
recommend! 
onl/ accept' 

'ance or 
rejection 

by 9*majtexecu< 
rive board 
(preudeni, 
vjce-preddeni, 
recoidtnf 
seaelary, buat- 
neumanager. 
5 elected 
member!) 



with execu- 
tive boaid 



wilh^uslneis 
atenl-nrsi 
!tep;do not 
accept people 
off !treei- 
only ihroufih 
organization 



with admini!- 
irator of 
sentorlty 
!y!tem 



if^iide wiiemen 
commit tee (5 
men. elected) 



Year! of I 
expeikncei 
required | 



4 foi non- 
member!; 
(2 year! m 
"D" cate. 
yoty if un- 
able to pats 
jouriwy> 
man le!l) 

-or 4yeaf! 
in reti« 
denlial 

4 (if an 
"R" wire- 
man, mutt 
!lay in re«* 
dential 
at kaac 3 
year!) 



utually 
taken ut 
via orfa< 
fUzation of 
open 

shop!: can 
advance 
from'^ 
« mainte- 
nance cate- 
gory by 
■ patiinf test 
(after 5 
years in 
. -M") ' 

4 (phis city 
Uccnie)or 
2 years in 
"D" cate- 
gory, or 5 
years in 
reiidentkl 

1 on pcimit 
(or referral 
by con* 
tractor) or 
5 yearsin 
residential 



2 years 

•with one 
contractor 
or 3 ytars 
with mote 
than one; 
must be ' 
continuous. 
service 

I 



1 (proof 
from con> 
tractor) 



Ptobattonary 
period 
required 



2-we«k dau 
in, basic 
electricity 



30 days> 



.Type of 
test 



YWit ten; over 
trade; easier 
than appren- 
ticeship ruut, 
70 Is passing; 
different for 

"R,? exami- 
nation board 
of 5 elected 
members 

written; over 
trade: 70 is 
passing; made 
out by exam- 
ining board of 
3 elected 
members; 
Uken after 
serving pro- 
bation 



wriiten;over 
Iride; 3-man 
elected exam- 
inutg board; 
, can be over ^ 
* a specialty 



vnilten,over 
trade; 5*man 
loca) examin* 
mg board; 75 
fs passing 



over lrade;by 
examining 
board I 



^vnit ten; over 
c!ode; easier 
th^ appren- 
ticeship final 

>Titlen;over 
trade; examl- 
>■ nation board 



Written; over 
trade and 
Codes; exam' 
ining board; 
70 itijiisling 
("D" witemen 
must take 
journeyman 
training couiie! 
before taking 
exam) 

writ ten; over 
trade, codes 
everyday math 
5*man elected 
examining 
board 

m)utted of 
jburneymea 
in other cate- 
gories 4ho 
want to be< 
comeJIW's 



vouchers 
required 



by contractor 



Vole of 
nwmbership 



yes (not for 
residential) 



by Executive 
Board 



yei 

(vole on Cx- 
e^tfve BoarTl 
re^mmenda- 
tion) 



^yes/vole on 
Executive 
Board rec* 
ommenda- 
tion) 



tniriatkM) 
fee 



(150 



(100 for 
JIW S30 
for resi- 
dential 



S350 



%o official atandMd* other than vol* of membership; 
no one hai been admirlcd thU way in recent years. 



SOUBCEt Interviews with IBEW union iuilnets agents. 
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focals requir'e at least 4 years' experience in the trade before* • 
giving the journeyman examination "constructed by the elected 
local examining board testing the mechanic ' s knowledge of the 
trade; a grade of 70, or 75 percent, is usually £he minimum 
passing score\ An affirmative vote by the membership is 
required in the smaller locals. Initiation fees vary from $100 
to $350, 

The Atlanta, Houston, and San Francisco locals have member- - 
ship categories (called "D" wiremen), for those who f^il to pass 
the journeyman examination. These men are allowed to do journey- 
man work at the - journeyman rate for a period of . 2 years while 
attending upgrading classes. in basic electricity. After 2 years, 
they are eligible to retake the JIW examination. lA theory, men 
are required to serve 2 years in the "D" category only if they 
cannot pass the JIW exam, but a Houston foreman said that, in 
practice, the union requires most applicants to serve in 'the 
"D" category before taking the exam the first time. 

The residential category is growing in importance in many 
locals. Normally, entrance to the residential branch is much 
easier and less expensive than to the inside branch of the trade, 
since residential work is less demanding and lower paying. How- 
ever, once a worker enters the residential category, he must 
renfain there for 3 to 5 years before being considered for member- 
ship in the inside branch (the same is true for meinbers of the 
maintenance branches in Houston and New York) . 

The highest. standards for membership are^ those of Local i34 
in Chicago. To become a Jiw in that local, a man must accuitfulate 
4,000 hours' experience if he worjcs for only one contractor 
duriiig his probation, or 6,000 hours if he -works for-Tnore than 
•one contractor. After the probationary period, the applicant may 
take the journeyman examination;, if he passes, the initiation fee 
is $350 (the\highest among thq IBEW locals under study) . 

Entry Through Apprenticeship . » • 

Admission standards for apprentices, shown in table 15, are 
consistently high for all of the irograms studied. The maximum 
apprenticeabie age is 26 (in Columbus); all programs raise their 
■maximum ages for ex-servicemen. All programs require a high school 
diploma or GED, and several expect a minimum background in high 
school mathematics.. All programs give" aptitude tests or batteries 
of tests; and all , applicants are interviewed by the JAC. The 
widest dispersion of standards is for initiation fees, which range 
frofn'>'zero in Oakland to $3.00, in New York. 
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TABLE 15. REQUiRBMENTS FOR ENTRY INTOJBEW UNIONS THROUGH 
APPRENTfcESHIP PROGRAMS: 1971-72 



Local 
unions 


range 


Formal 
education 


Type oT 
test 


Interview 


Fee 


IBEW Local 613 
(Atlanta) 


18 to 24 
(28 for ex- 
service- 
men): 


high school diploma 
or GED , 


Georgia State Employment 
Service aptitude, JAC 
math test; total score 
is counted . 


JAC 


10% of journeyman 
fee on applica- 
tion; 40% of 
♦ journey mwi/fcc 

on indenture 
* 


IBEW Local 520' 
'(Austin) 


IS.to 24 
(28 for ex: 
service- 
men) ' 


high school diploma 


Texas Employment . 
Commission aptitude 
test; mutt achieve a 
''qualifying $core".on 
each of the 4 sections of 
the'test 

0 . 


JAC 


525 • 


IBEW Local 3 
(New York) 


18 to 21 
(25 for ex- 
service- 
men) . 


high school diploma 
or GED 


aptitude, math, English 
(administered by State); 
essay on why candidate 
wants to be an electrician 


- JAC 


$300 


IBEW^Local716 
(Houston) 

1) construction 

2) residential 

3) maintenance 


18 to zS" 
(plus til. V 
in mili> 
tary • 
service) - 


nign scnooi uipioma 
or GED; 2 years 
algebra 


T<»vq« Pmnlnvment 

Commission aptitude 
test 

aptitude 
aptitude 


JAC 

JAC 
JAC 


t* 

$50 after 1 year 
probation 

- $10 after 4 year 
$3 after 1 year 


IBEW Local 683 
^Columbus) 


18 to 26 

%30 for ex- 
service- 
men); 1 
year resi- 
dence in 
the area 


high school diploma ; 
1 year algebra 


HATR 

i 


JAC 


$155 (paid over - 
1st year) 


IBEW Local 480 
(Jackson) 


18-24 (plus 
up to 4 
years in 
military) 


high school diploma; 
1 year algebra^ 


aptitude; State employment 
service 


JAC 


$52 


IBEW Local 134 
(Chicago) 


17 to 25 
(plus time 
in military 
service) , 


high school diploma 
or GED 


aptitude 


JAC 

(attitude important) 


$150 after 1st 
year 


IBEWLbcal^ 
^ (San Francisco) 


18to'23 
(plus up 
to 2 years 
in rhili' 
tary) 


high school diploma 
or GED; high 
school math grades 
must be average 


algebra» mechanical 
ability, reading com- 
prehension, vocational 
interests 


JAC 

(after exam is passed) , 
•> 


$51 after 6 * 
months 


IBEW Local 595 
(Oakland) 


18 to 23 
(plus up 
to 4;^car$ 
in mili- 
tary) ' 


high school diploma' 
or GED; 1 semester 
algebra with C or 
bctfcr 


3 tests! 

1) School or College 
Ability test (2 parts) 

2) Minnesota Paper 
Form Board Test 

» 3) Benct Mechanical 
Comprehension Ttst 


JAC 


none 


IBEW Local 102 
(Contra Costa) 


18 to. 23 
(plus time 
in military 
service or 
related 
training) 


high school diploma 
or GED; passing 
grade in algebra 


CATB( = 75%of ^\ 
entrance scorc):a rhath 
test is given but not 
counted 


JAC 

(F 25% of entrance 
score) 


$52 after V 
months ♦ 



o 
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TABLE 1 5 (CONTI/^UED) 
Requirements for Journeyman Status 



Local 
unions 



IBEW Local 613 
^ (Atlanta) • 



IBEW Local 520 
(Austin) • 



IBEW Locals 
(New York) 



IBEW Local 716 
(Houston) - 
1) construction 



2) residential^ 

3) maintenance 



IBEW Local 683 
(Columbus) 



iBEW Local 480 
(Jackson) 



IBEW Local 1 34 
(Chicago) _ 

^IBEW Local 6 
' (San r-rancisco) 

IBEW Locai 595 
(Oakland) 



IBEW Local 302 
(Contra Costa) 



Duration 
of program 



4 years (up to I 
year off for ex- 
perience) 



4 years 



4 years plus 1 year 
as MIJ wireman 
(time*off in a few 
organizing cases) 



4 years 

2 years 
i'years 

4 years 

4 years 

4 years ^ 
4 years 



4 years . / 
(credit seldom 
given) 

4 years (credit 
seldom given) 



Tests 



Interview 



[Number 

M 

Vote of I vouchers 
membership [required 



every 6 months; 
. comprehensive 
. final exam 



every 6 months; 
city licensing exam 
at end of program 

yearly; compre- 
hensive exam after 
4th and after MIJ 
year 



comprehensive final, 

(written and. 

practical) 
>yritten and practical ] 

final 

written and practical | 
final 

final same as journey •{ 
man test 



comprehensive final; 
hajder than jourhey-j 
man test 

quarterly; no final 



every 6 months; 
comprehensive 
written final 

annual final exam 



each ?;cmestcr; fiftal 



Fee 



50% on acceptance as 
journeyman (total 
membership fees 
of $150) 

$75'(totaI membership 
fees of $J 00) 



none at completion* 



$50 (total membership 
fees of $100) 

$15 (total membership 

fees of $25) 
$12 (total membership 

fees of $15) 

none at completion of 
program (total mem- 
bcrshipYees of $155) 

$50 (total mcmbofthip 
fees of S; 102) 



$200 (total membership 
fees of $350) 

$51 (total membership 
fees of.S 1 02) 



$50 totpl membership 
fee 



$50 (total membership 
fees of $102) 



SOURCE: Infcrviewswith IBEW union business ag«{nts. 
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. Apprenticeship programs are 4 yearns long, with credit seldom 
given for pi^lor experience in the trade. Most programs give 
annual or semi-annual tests as well as comprehensive fanal exami- 
nations-, although, according to the director of the National 
Joint Apprenticeship and Training Committee for the Electrical 
industry, the trend in electricians- apprenticeship programs is 
.away from these, types of tests.. When the apprentices turn put, 
.they pay fees ^^tiich, when added to the fees paid at the time of 
'indenture, are equal to journeyman initiation fees. 

The only exception to these patterns is in Houston, where 
IBEW Local 716 offers 2-year programs for the residential and 
maintenance, branches; their entry standards and 'fees are m^uch, 
lower than for . inside ' construction. 

Transfers frcan Other Locals ■ , 

The IBEW differs from most unions in 'that "its locals .seem 
to discourage inter-local transfers. Table 16 shows an irregular , 
array of requirements imposed dn meitibers who wish to change ^their 
local union membership. The local's attitudes toward accepting 
transfers are summed up by ^in IBEW official in Columbus, who said 
that his members felt threatened by transfers from locals (some- 
tiines called "book mills") whose of f icers. sell memberships to 
- unqualified men who understand that they are to transfer out of • 
the' issuing locals. 8 T|its, threat - realistic or not - reinforces 
the members' desire to prevent transfers, which reduce work oppor- 
tunities in slack periods and dilute the locals' internal power 
structure. ■ . 

The Permit' System 

Table 17 indicates some of the features of the permit system 
used by IBEW locals. |lbwever, the permit system is only a part ot 
the referral procedure designed by .the international union and 
used by most of the locals in, this study. This ^y^'--^'J^^\^'fl^ 
allowance for variances in nomenclature,. groups journeymen in four 
"books." Book 1 is for those who have worked 4 years in the trade, 
have passed the local's journeyman test, have worked at least 1 
year (2 years in San Francisco) in the last 4 under the local s 
collective bargaining agr.eement, and live in the area. Book 2 
journeymen have 4 years of experience and have passed a ^ 
journeyman test. Book 3 is for craftsmen Who have 2 years . 



^interview with IBEW official in Columbus, Ohio. 
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TABLE16. REQUIREMENTS FOR TRANSFER INTO IBEW UNIONS FROM 
. -OTHER IBEW LOCALS: 1.971-72 



Local* ^ 
unions 


Interview ^ 


Years of 
experience 
required 


Probationary 
period 
required 


Test* 


Number' 

of 
vouchers 
required 


^ Vote of 
membership 


' Q 

Fee 


IBEW Local 613 
(At&nta) 

♦."^ 






''2 years (variable) 


for those 
who wish 
to change 
classifica- 
tion, e.g., 
from line^ 
man to 
wireman 




yes 


■ — ^ 

must pay difference in 
initiation fees between 
home local and Local 
61 3, if card is less ; 
than 5 years old * 


IBEW Local 520 
(Austin) 


— 


4 


1 month 






yes 


must pay difference in 
initiation fees between 
home local and Local 
520, if card is less than 
2 years old 


IBEW Local 3 
, (New York) ' 

V 




— 


— * 

0 


— 


— 


seldom 
done 


must pay difference in 
initiation fees between < 
home local and LocaL3,, 
if a member less than 
5 years 


IBEW Local 716 " 
(Houston) 








if a mem- 
ber less 
than 5 
years 




- — 

V 


must pay difference in 
initiation fees between 
home local and Local 
716, if a member less, 
than 5 years 


IBE>y Local 683 

(Columbus) 


**Just isn't done." -Business Agei)t. (Members fear transfers from 
"book mills/* often in>South) 






IBEW Local 480 
(Jackson) 


with ex- 
ecu five 
board 




^ no 






yes 




' IBEW Local 134 
(Chicago) ' . 


with 

executive 
board 




must establish 
p residence in' the 
area 










IBEW Local 6 
(San Francisco) 




2 










— 


IBEW Local 595 
(Oakland) 


examining . 
' board 












must pay difference in 
initiation fees bcfween 
home local and Local 
595, if a member less 
than 5 years 


IBEWLocan02 
(Contra Costa) 






0 






yc$ 





SOURCE: Interviews with IBEW union business agents. 
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TABLE ll REQUIREMENTS FOR WOtfK UNDER IBEW UNIONS* 
. lAiiix ^ ^ ^ ^^^^ SYSTEM: 1971-72 . 



• - ^ \ 

Local^ 
union* 


Workers 
' eligible 

:.for 

pemuti — 


Test 


Permit! 
issued at 
businett agent's 

discretion 


Fee 


Length of time 
anomnember 
may work 
on permit 


IBEW Local 613 \ 
(Atknti^ 

IBEW Local 520 \ 
(Austin) \ 

\ 


anyone 
anyone 




.yes 
yes , 


1;5% of gross 
earnings for - 
travelers; no charge 
for nonmembers t 


unhmitad 

unlimited 


^IBEWL#cal3 
* (New York) 

nBEWLoolTft 
(Hotjtton) 


\ travekri; a few applying 
\ ^for memberihip ' 

traveleri 

\ 

\ 


— 


/ 

yes / 

/ 


1.0% of gross ' ^ 
earnings 


unlimited 
unlimited 


. IBEW Local 683 
(ColumbusX 

IBEW Local 480 

IBEW Local 134/ 
(CHicago)- 


tiaveleii 

1 

\ ' 
tfaveleri 

* \ ♦ 

tiravelcri; people ap- 
plying for journeyman 
itatiii 




yes 

number o£ referrals 
are made by 
seniority administratoi 


$1|{.50 per month, 
(1 hour's wages) 


unlimited 
: unlimited 


IBEW Local 6 
(San Frandfco) 

IBEW Local 595 ^ 
, (Oakland) 

IBEW Local 302 
(Contra CoiU) 
« 


. \ 

anyon^ * 

\ 

traveleri and non- - ^ 
memb^i (Book V) 

^aveleri \ 

i 




•4 

yes 
yes 


$13.80 per month 
(**working dues") 

$i9.S0 per nionth 

1.25% of grow 
earnii^s ' 


30 days; may be 
extended 

unlimited 
unlimited 

/ 



^URCE: IntervJewi with IBEW union bu«ine« »genM. 
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^^^"^ ^ '»°"^^« ^'^^'of the last 3 years 
'^ Irl^ ujxon's collective bargaining, agreement, and live in " 

Se trad;. " """^ f " .^^"'^ experience .in 

• anv nf^^ ^^r^^ n?^°!? menibefship is technically not required for 
any of the above "books," in practice. Book 1 consists of the 

J J»einbers, Book 2 includes travelers and recent transfers 

Sople Jhuf^/""-''' ^"^^^e^^ ' --^^ 4 usually include nonunion 
■people. Thus, a unxon using, this referral procedure can refer its 
. own ™ena,ers to work first, then i^trayelers, and finally no^f^ers 

i-y.^ T f*:^^'^*^^ t° the four-bpok system occurs ' in Chicago, ■ where 
llr ^r-Sff ^ " seniority system, with an a^lnlstra- 

tor and staff who make referrals .on the basis of the *^orker'5 

InS °t\'?"-'"/^: J"'''- "'"^^ journeym.an obt^Jns ^"nxortty 
wSkJ could'S^ f probationary period (discussed earlier) f a . 
llliZ ^^""^^ '^"^'^^ ti;ne without evei ' 

having the opportunity to become An, accredited union journeyman. . 

Ir onwor ker sjv , ' ' . * 

Brida^^r^^i jurisdiction of thJ in/ernationai Association of 

"f^^' ^"'^ Ornamental IrGnwWkers is commercial and 
Industrial construction, with very lijttle residential work. All 
of the cities except New York and Chicago have mixed locals, with 
jurisdiction over structural, reinforcing, and ornamental ironwork 
Tn r K.^^J'-t^^'"^' "^^^i^^ry moving, and stone derrick operation, 
in New York, however, there are separate locals for each of the 
above types of work on a specialty^ basis (except for reinforcing 
work, which IS done by the metal lathers ' union) . .The-only two of ^ 

anr^h^^S " f ""f y structural locals- in i^anhattan • ' ' 

and the Bronx (Local 40) and on Long island (Local. 361) . These 
two locals- bargain jointly and have a common apprenticeship 
program, in Chicago, too, there are several specialized locals " 
- only one of which (structural Local 1) was studied. Local 1 has 
Its own apprenticeship program but is affiliated with the iron- 
workers District council for bargaining .purposes. 

They^ixed locals in the other cities havg. one membership • * " " 
^« f?''^^"-" ironworker - for journeyiien who are trained 

in all phases of the. trade.' Specialists are classified as. "journey'- 
man structural ironworker," '"journeyman 'rigger, " "journeyman ^ " 
ornamental ironworker," etc. As with bricklayers, ironworker . 
specialists are per^nitted. to work outside their specialties, although 
moat are not anxious to do so. . The classification by specialty crX 
J;S, thus de facto rather than de jure . . " ' . ciaity cratt. 
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.Apprenticeship, is not as welL established" in the ;ironwprk^^ 
uhidns as in the mechanical trades. *Most of the programs"^ surveyed 
have "had related training only since the 1950 's, and* in Jack^tm, 
the program exists in name. only. ,It ,;^s notalyle that each lofc.^1 . 
union has a 3-year apprenticeship/ program, regardless pf the scop^- 
of the local's, jurisdiction, it. is surprising that' the inix^ . ^ 
locals, whose prbgrams attempt to teach the entire trade,. <^6 not 
have longer training periods than, those offered by»the specialty 
locals, vrtiich i^each' only part ^f'^ the trade. ^ ' / . * . . ^ 

' ■ ■ \ ' ■ " ' /"'■''".' 

Entry through fforiappgeriticeship Routa s ^ . . ' ^ • , ■ 

, • ~, /' % ' . ;■ y' </ - -ij- . 

Direct journeyman admission to tike ironwor)cer.s/ds aqcqmpliBhea 
by a trade oj: specialty test, exceptT (as' noted 'in tatile^^leVf or- 
.Local 1 in Chicago, which did not "^it . journeymen dii^ectl^ or by ^ 
transfer between 1967 and 197,2. MoVt locals require .mi Interview 
with the business' agent or executive coiranittee before administering 
the test/ ll6rmklly this takes ^lace after -the Applicant has served - 
"T probationary period of from 6 lAonths ta^S- yearM while working, on 
permit. The ' initiation fee, set by the lnterrjational union, is 

.$300.' • . ■ ^ . 

■ . - ' .'- . ' . ■ • 

Entry through Apprenticeship i ' * 

Th-e. apprenticeable age range is usually "18 t6 .30 (see table 19^, 
Most ironworkers* programs re.quire a liigh school diploma or a GED, 
although tlie New York, locals hive dropped that' requirement . Other 
requirements are- the .passage of aptitude 1>ests an^a interviews Wi^h > 
the JAC- The apprentice pays an initiation fee of $150 when he is 
.indejybured. 

« All of' the programs give comprehensive final examinations 
after 3 years; ^he New York and Chicago locals give tests in addi- 
tion to those given by the JAC . Except in New York, the apprentices 
pay an additional fee of $150 when they become-*^journeymen. 



T r ans f ers ' from Other Locals 



P 



' Although all of the unions except Local 1 in Chicago afacept ^ 
transfers, most union officials indicated that transferring is 
unusual. As shown in table 20, the most common requirement is an 
interview with the local union executive board, although a. variety 
of other criteria also are used.. However, the unions in Atlanta 
and Columbus indicated that menOiers in good standing could transfer 
at any time. - i-- 

.( • , ^ . • 
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^ROtK^H NPNA?m NTi C £5H tf KOW hSi im^n 



<md«s(imared 



lt6a*t)f few* Local j examklnicom 
3S7 (AUwci); raictw ippofatcd 
.900 I b/praldtnt 



Iconworkerilocil} 

CAuitJn); 
250 • 



bpowoikmiooll 

750 

\ t 
Iioimoikeritoctll 
-.40 (New York); 

750 



by executive com* 
inlttee (after 
j^obatioa) 

before lesUiiftrr 
probi'ifen,bx5- 
nun elected 
executive boaid 



lionwofkeatocall 
S4(|{ouft6n); 

Ji;3oa ^ 



Willi ba^^eu 
ji|tfi|;woikmuit 
be avalbb)e|>e* 
foieapplkation 
iiacctpled 



Ywtof 
exjierience 
ftquifcd 



iiiuiib^ai 6tnonthi 



Plrob«tloniry 

period 
^ tequired 



yeanoki 



liOQWOfkeistooI I 

Hi ^ 

(C«l4Jmb(2j);650 1 

Uon^oiktftlxicin wtihbuiinw 
4^ Oackion); ^ I sgeat 
' .500 * 



Ito^ikeifiocai 



Ifanwotlcttt 

|(0Rworke» 
.'LocAt37« 



muit b<J at 
lea ft 30 
yeanoM 



**shouM hx\x 
abme ex* 



(Ux(s method 
haindi 
beenukd 
in thepast 
5yeai$) 



0) 



'(variable) 



6 months 
on permit 



wp to t 
years on 

permit ~ 



montha 



Type of 
test 



written; over 

tjrade (qpeda); 

ty);jhade or/ 

by interna' 

tiontl;giveft 

by local eic 

aminlni 

committee 
■* 

writtea; utual^ 
ty overaqie* 
cialty;70i» 
paiainfiex* 
amiiilnf board 

president 
Kcrctuy, 3 
elected inem 
bert: after 

j>robatlon 

oral 01 practical 
(3*manex' 
amihini board) 

written and . 
practical (3- 
man elected 
examining 
boaid);70 Is 
patslns 

written; over 
4rade or spe< 
cialtyfexam' 
lnln|1>pard; 
70 Is pasting 



*somelimcV* 
i^spcBaJty 
areas | 

written; over 
trade or spe* 
ydaUj^; local 
j/ examining 
committee 

over trade or 
specialty 



Number 

of. 
vouchers 
required 



(two, until 
' rc&ntly) 



Vote of 
membership 



(most are 
4q[>onsored» 
iinVfCvcr) 



one from con^ 
tractor 



contractor 
recommenda< 
tlod Is Im- 
portant 



(this method has 
not been used In 
the past 5 years) 



Inltiatlor^ 



$300 



$300 



yes 



$300 



$300 



$300 



$300 



$300 



5300 



(*) 



Infof^lkm unavAOib^* 



SOUnCK: tnirtvtew^ wjlti Ironworkprt* union bailncss tgcnls. 
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TABLE 19. REQUIREMENTSJOR ENTRY INTO 

THROUGH APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAMS: 

Requirements for Indenture 



ironworker; 




Local 
uniohs 



A«c 
range 



Formal 
education 



Type of 
test 



Fee 



Ironwoikeii Lbc«il 
3874Atlanta!) 

Ironworkers Local 
482 (Austin) ' 



Ironworkers- 
Locals 40 and . 
361 (New York)^. 

. Ironworkers Local 
84 (Housts^) 

Itonworlcers Local 
172 (Columbus) 

Ironworkers Local 
469 (Jackson) 



Ironworkers Local 
I (ChicagoX 



Ironworkers 
Lc|cal 377 
(San Francisco) 

Ironworkers Local 
3)8 (Oaklind) 



18 to 30 



1846 30 (33 
fur cx'icr- 
viccmcn) 

18 to 28 



18 to 3(T 
18 to 30 
18 to 30 

18;to 30 

18 to 30^ 
18 to 31 



high school diploma 
or Ge6 

high school diploma 
"desirable" 



10th grade 



high school diploma 
or GED 

high school diploma 



aptitude test made out by 
intemation^ 



I 



aptitude; physical per- 
formance test . 



aptitude (TEC) 



aptitude (Science Research 
Associates) 



JAC (may be eliminated 
soon) 

JAC 



liin|nat 



JAC 



high^cfiool diploma aptitude 
. or GED* 

(No actual apprenticeship program dx present) 



JAC 



high school diploma 
or GED 



high school diploma 
or GED 



High school diploma 
or GED 



aptitude 



none, (used to require 
Science Research 
Associates) 



J AC (consider ref- 
erence, experience, 
residjcnce, military 
servijce) 

- , JAC 



JAC 



$150 



$150 
$150 
$150 



$150 (after 8 
weeks) 



l$150 (after 6 
months' 
probation) 

n50(after6 
months* 
Iprobation) 
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V . / - . TABLE 19 (CONTINUED) 

Requirements for Journeyman Statut 



I 
f 










Number 


/ 


Local / 
unions / 


Duration 
pf program 


Tests 


Interview 


Vote of 
membershi] 


of 
vouchers 
7 required 


Fee 


/Iionwoikers Local 
' |387 (Atltnto)' 


3 vears roravissnn 
for past experience) 


winprcncnuve 
final exam 








$150 (total membership 
fees of $300) 


Ironworkers I^ocal 
482 (Au$tirty' ' 


3 years (up to 6 
months for prior 
experience) 


every 3 months; 
comprehensive 
fmal exam 


\ 

' \ 






$150 (total membership 
fees of $300) 


Ironworkers Locals 
40 and 361 
(New York) 


3 years 


two Hnal exams; 
written (given ' 
by the school); 
practical (givsn 
cy UlC locai^ ' 






none at completion of 
\ program (total mem- 
bership fees of $150) 


Ironworkers Local 
84 (Houston) 

i 


3 years 


comprehensive 
final exam 


— 


■ — 


— 


$150 (total member- 
ship fees of $300) 


Ironworkers Local 
172 (Columbus) 


3 -y ears 


wiiipiciicnuYC 
final exam 




* 




$150 (total member- 
ship fees of $300) 


Ironworkers Local 
469 (Jackson) 


3 years 

/ 


tests every 6 
months; com- 
prehensive 
final exam 








$150 (total member- 
ship fees of $350) 


Ironworkers Locil 1 
(Chicago) 


3 years 


two finals; one 
by JAG, one by 
local examining 
board 








» 

$150 (total member- 
ship fees of $300) , 


Ironworkers Locai 
377 ' 
(San Francisco) 


4 years (credit foE 
experience rare) 


written final 
exam 








$150 (total member-, 
ship fees of $300) 


Ironwoikers Local 
378 (Oakland) 

— , , - 


3 years 


written final 
exam 








$150 (total membei* 
ship fees of $300) / 



SOURCE: Interviewiwith ironworkers' union business agents. 
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TABLE 20, REQUIREMENTS FOR TRANSFER INTO IRONWORKERS UNIONS- 
FROM OTHER IRONWORKERS LOCALS: 1971*72 



Local 
unions 



Ironworkers Local 
387 (Atlanta) 

Ironworkers Local 
482 (Austin) 



Ironworkers Local 
361 (New York) * 



Ironworkers Local 
40 (New York) 



Ironworkers Local 
84 (Houston) 



Ironworkers Local 
172 (Columbus) 

Ironworkers Local 
' 469 (Jackson) * 



Ironworkers Local 1 
(Chicago) 

Ironworkers Local 

377 (San Francisco) 

Ironworkers Local 

378 (Oakland) 



Interview 



with ex- 
amining 
board and 
executive 
board 



must ap- 
pear be 
fore ex- 
ecutive 
board and 
request 
transfer 

with exe- 
cutive 
board 



Years of 
experience 
required 



Probationary 
period 
required 



Test 



Number 
of 

vouchers 
required 



Vote of 
membership 



(transfer automatic for members in good standing) 



90 days 




e to 



establish per- 
manent 
residence 



only 
for 
men 
from 
n^ixcd 
locals 



seldom done 



seldom done 



(transfer automatic for members in good standing) 



"quite a 
whOc** 



(no transfers admitted for past 5 years) 



(') 



(•) 



"has to work 
a certain * 
amount of 
time,** de- 
pending on 
individual 
and type of 
work 



C) 



(') 



C) 



Fee 



$50 if a member less than 
2 years 



if from Canada, must pay 
difference in initiation 
fce$ between home local , 
and Local 469 . 



Information unavailable. 



SOURCE: Interviews with ironworkers* vnion business agcnWi. 
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The Permit system 

- Table- 2-1- shows ;that:'the. -ironworkers ' -permit -system- is- -aimost 

uniform.- Ironworkers also are unique ir allowing nohmembers and 
travelers to work on permit, usually for as long as they like'' or 
until the available jobs can be filled by local members. The fee 
is equal to the local dues, which are usually $2.50 per week, 
■plus an "assessment", oi $3.0.0 (which is paid only for those weeks 
the member is actually at work; if he is laid off, he pays only 
the $2.50 dues) . • 

Plumbers and Pipefitters 

The United Association of Journeymen and Apprentices of the 
Plvuribing and Pipefitting Industry of the United States and Canada 
do primarily commercial and, industrial work, although residential 
plumbing is becoming organized in numerous areas. Several unions 
also have "metal trades" branches, whose members work in the less 
prestigious shop and" maintenance ^areas. Also, Local 38 in San 
Francisco and Local" 44 in Oakland have "marine" categories for 
shipyard workers, similar to those in the Bay Area IBEW locals.. 

Th^ pipe trades in New York, Chicago, and Houston, have 
separate locals for plvimbers and pipefitters .(also called steam- 
fitters) • In those cities there is considei^able employment for 
pipefitters in refineries as well as in commercial heating,, air 
conditioning, and ref rigeratdon; the pluitiber's work on water 
piping and waste disposal. In the other cities, there are mixed 
locals with separate journeyman categories for plumbers and for 
pipefitter^ or steamf itters; however, in mixed unions, it is 
common for plumbers and pipefitters to work in each other's 

crafts, siiice the tasks involved are often quite similar. 

• 

Entry^ through Nonapprenticeship Routes 

Requirements for admission to journeyman status in the 
construction branches of the pipe trades appear to be the most 
stringent of all of the unions under study. These entry 
standards, found in table 22, differ substantially from those 
which must be met for membership in the metal trades branches. 
Men who enter the unions from "off th^ street" are required * 
to have from 3 to 5 years' experience in the trade, to be 
interviewed by the local executive committee or examining 
bpard, and (except in Steamfitters Local 6^8 in New. York) to 
take a written (and sometimes practical.) test over the trade 
and related mathematics, building codes, and blueprint reading* 
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TABLE 21. REQUIREMENTS FOR WORK UNDER IRONWORKERS UNIONS* 
PERMIT SYSTEM: 1971-72 



Local 
unions 



lionwoikers Local 
387 (AtlanU) 



Ironworkers Local 
482 (Austin) 



Ironworkers Locals 
361 and 40 
(New York) 

Ironworkers Local 
84 (Houston) 

Ironworkers Local 
172 (Columbus) 

Ironworkers Local 
469 (Jackson) 

Ironworkers Local I 
(Chicago) 

Ironworkers Local 

377 (San Francisco) 

Ironworker^ocal 

378 (OakUnd) 



Workers 
' eligible 
for 
permit 



anyone; travelers given 
precedence over 
nonmembers 

anyone 



anyone 
anyone 

only specialists 
anyone * 



aiiVoiie 



0) 



travelers, apprentices 

(first 6 months), 
^ trainees 



Test 



Permits 
issued at 
butineu agent's 
discretion 



yes 



yes 



yes 

yes 
yes 
' yes 

(") 



(trying tp eliniinate permit 
system) 



Fee 



service dues (for 
travelers) 



$2.50 per week dues, 
$3 per week 
"asacssment" 

$2.50 per Week 



$2.50 per week 
(-local dues) 

local dues 



service dues 

local dues 

C) 

service dues 



Lerigth of time 
a nonmember 
may work 
on permit 



until he ukes his 
journeyman tests 

V 

unlimited 



unlimited 

unlimited 
3 years 
unlimited 

unlimited 

C) 

unlimited 



Information unavailable. 



SOURCE: Interviews with Ironworkers' union business agents. 
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TABLE 22. REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRY INTO PLUBIbERS AND PIPEFITTERS UNIONS 
THROUGH NONAPPRENTICESHIP ROUTES: 1971-72 



Local unJoos 
and estimated 

active ' 
membership 


Interview 


Years of 
experience 
required 


•jgrobatjonaiy 
period 
required / 


type of 
test 


Number 

voucherSs 
required \ 


Vote of 
membership 


Initiation 
. fee 




numbers and 
^tcanifitters 
Local 72 
. (Atlanta); 1,000 


5'mjn executive 
board (2 plum- 
bers, !J fitters, 
vice-president); 
before test 


5 years 


6 months 
(after test) 


written; over 
trade (plumb- 
ing, fitting, or 
refrigeration); 
3-man exami- 
nation board 
(elected for 
each specialty! 


I 


s yes 

\, 

-\ 


$500, ($5 a % 
weekdur- » ' 
Ing pro- 
bation ' ' 
toward 
payment) 


ft 


numbers and 
Steamfltters 
Local 286 
(Austin); 400 


before exam, 
examining com- 
mittee 


5 years 

1 




oyer specialty, 
3'nnn elected 
examining 
board; 70' 
is passings 


I; does not 
have to belon 
to this local 


yes 


\ $500 




Plumbers LocjI 1 
(New York); 
2.500 


by executive 
board' 








■ 2' 

/ 


. yes* 


$I00*\ 






0 


V , 

5 in mel^l 
trades^ 




written and 
practical^ 






$400^ \ 




Plumbers Local 2 
(New York); 
3,000 


by executive board 
(vicc«presidcnt 
and 4 elected 
members)^ 


5 ycars^ 


6 months un- 
der a con- 
tractor (if 
not taken in 
through or- 
ganizing)*! 

V 


ifrecpmmendec 
by contac- 
tor* 

written; over 
trade; 4-'man 
elected e;<am- 
Ining board^ 





yes, if rec- 
ommended 

yes^ 


$125* \ 
$250^ 


* 

* 

1 1 

;ir if 


• - 




3 in metal 
trades^ 




written; over 
' trade; 4'nian 
elected exam- 
ining board^ 




— 


$125^ 




Steamfltters Local 
638 (New-York); 
4,^00 


business agent at 
large, president, 
and secretary- 
treasurer 


5 in the 

trade; 3 In 

onion's 

metal i 

trades 
'branch 


— 




must be spon- 
sored by con- 

- tractor or 
foreman 


— 


, $800 for 
construc- 
tion: S80* 
for metal 
# trades 




Kpcfittert Local 
211 (Houston); 
4,000 in building 
trades branch^ 


















(1) through 
organization 

(2) by. examina- 
tion 


executive board 
reviews applica- 
tion 


5 years 


— 


written; over 
trade, niatltv 
layout; likq 
apprentice 
final; 3-man 
elected exam- 
ining board; 
60 is passing 


take the word 
of the con- 
tractor 

1 




1 

1500 


• 


(3) from metal 
trades 




5 in trade; 
3 in metal 
trades. 




same as above 






$300 (+$200 
when entering 
metal trader); 
total $500 





Sea footnote's at end of table. 
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TABLE ^2 (CONTINUED) 



Local unions 
and'estimated 
- active' 
membership . 


Interview 


Years of 
exi>erience 
required 


Probationary^ 
^period 
required 


•V. , 1 

Type of 
test 


Number- 
^ • of 
vouchers 
required ^ 


Vote of 
membership 


Initiation 
fee 


Plumbers Local 
68 (Houston); 
1,0005 

(I) commercial 
md industrial 


5-man elected 
executive bo^rd- 
requite State 
license 


5 years 
\ (in'u^Jt be 

22 years 

old) 




written, prac* 
^tical, and 
drawing; made 
outby 3-man 
examining 
board; 70 
is passing 


* 


yes (pro 
forma) 


9 

$200 


(2) residential \ 






— 








$50 


Plumbers and 
Pipefitters 
Local 189 
(Columbus); 
1,000 


\yitlfexamining 
. board 


\ 

5 years 




over trade or 
. specialty 


3 


ft 


$875 


Blumbersand ^ 
Steamfitters 
Local 681 
(Jackson) 


with business 
agent 

t 


5 years 




written; over 
trade; 6-man 
elected exam 
board; siinilar 
to appren- 
ticeship final 


'sponsorship 
is customary 


yes 


$1,000 

r- 


Pipefitters Local 
5?7 (Chicago); 
7,500 in building 
trades 


with board of 8 
business agents 
(after 90 days 
on job) 


if he comes 
from metal 
trades 
branch, 3 
in metal 
trades 


1 year 


for welders 
only 


employer must 
vouch for 
applicant's 
ability^ ^ 





$350 ' 


Plumbers Local 
- 130" (Chicago); 

^ tn VtiiilHinir 

OfO\j\} in uuuuing 
trades 


with executive 
board 

* 


5 years (in- 
cluding 3 if 
he comes 
from metal 

' trades) 




_ written; over 
city codfts;by^ 
exam board 
(unless he has 
a license); » 
also must get 
a city license 




— 


$800 


Plumbers and 
Pipcfitfers 
Local 38 (San 
Francisco); 
2,600 in building 
trsldes 


• (*) 


(*) 


(*) 


(*) 


(*) 




(♦) 


Plumbers and 
Pipefitters Local 
\ 444 (San 
^^ranci^ 


with examining 
board 


5 years 


— 


written; over 
trade; exam- 
ining* board; 
3 parts: (1) 
code, (2) 
drawing, and 
(3) blueprint 


— 


yes (pro 
forma) 

\^ 


$800 



^Melal Trades Branch 

^Construction Urnnch 
Requirements for metal traJes journeymen who wish Uy 
be upg'rMUed into tlie/'A** branch (commorci:}l and industrial 
construction). 

^In addition, metui trades branch has 1,100*1,200 active 
members. * 



^To advance from residential to commercial and indu«>- 
trial work, ont? must stay in rcstUehtial work for 3 years, take 
(he journeyman test, and pay an iidditioiial $ 1 50 ^ee. 

^information unavailable. 

SOURCK: hitervie\V!» with UA union business agents. 
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Probationary periods, vouchers, and votes by the membership are 
_^L%oX^quired fbr admin's ion. Finally, the journeyman initiation 
fees are among the highest of any union, ranging up to $875 in 
Columbus and $1,000 in Jackson. 

A metal trades journeyman who wishesr to work in the construc- 
tion branch is required to spend from 3 , to 5 years in the metal 
trades before he. is eligible to take the construction- journeyman , 
' trade test. If he passes, he must take up the difference between 
the construction initiation fee and the fee he paid when he 
joined the metal trades; this difference is often substantial. 

. L ' 

Unions with residential -or inetal trades branches have much . ^ 
*lower requirements for entry into these lower. paying areas than 
'for the commercial and industrial branches. Sponsorship by a 
/contractpr and payment of .a nominal initiation fee are usually 
the only requirements for a metal trades book. However, as 
noted, it is dif j^cult for metal trades journeymen to move intg. 
the construction branch. ^ • . 

\ ; > . • ' / 

Entry through Apprenticeship ' - 

Table 23 shows th^t/ as in the case of journeymen, admission 
standards for pipe trades apprentices are high. The maximum 
apprenticeable age for the pipe trades is usually the midtwenties. 
Except for Local 189 in Columbus, which dropped its eiducatiopal 
requirement in 197^ due to pressure from minority groups, all 
locals, require either a high school diploma or a GED. All programs 

' except the one in Austin require aptitude tests; several require 
.tests on mathematics as well. The JAC for each prograim interviews 

, applicants, and initiation fees vary from $20 to $350. Those 
programs with relatively low fees require payment after a 6-mdnth 
probationary period; except for^ Local 130, the few with large fees 
allow pkyment over %\iB duration of the program. 



^Because of such difficulty in switching departments 'within 
the union, a Federal court in 1972 ordered Steamfitters Local 6,38 
in New York to grant meiribership in the .construction or. "A" branch 
to 169 minorities, many of whom were meiribers of its metal trades 
;Or "B" branch. The court affirmed that these minorities met the 
requirements for membership in the "A" branch, which included 'at 
least 5 years of practical working experience in the plumbing and 
pipefitting industries. See United States v. Steamfitters 
Local 638 , 337 F Supp. 217 (1972). , , 
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TABLE 23. REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRY INTO PLUMBERS AND PIPEFITTERS UNIONS 
. THROUGH APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAM: 1971-72 

} Requirements for IruJenture. 



Looil ^ 
unions 


' Ase 
range 


Formal 
education 


Type of 
-test 


Interview 


Fee * • 


Plumbeii and 
Steamfttters 
LocaI72 
(AUanU) 


18 to 25 
(27 for ex- 
1 service* 
\ men) 


high school diploma 
or GED . 


aptitude test of Manpowerj 
Administration, USDL; 
math by JAC 


JAC; "attitude is 
important*' 


$150 (after'6 
months* 
probation) 


Plumbcriand 
Steamfitters 
Local 286 
(Austin) ' 


17 to 25 
(28 for ex- 
service* 
men); birth 
certificate 


^high school diploma 
or GED 




JAC 


$20 after pro- 
bation * 


Plumbers Local 1 
(New 'York) 


1» to 22 
(24 for 
ex«scrvice- 
nien) 


high school diploma 
or GED 


aptitude 


JAC 

* 


$25 per year for 
4 year's, $100 
the last year 


Plumbers Local 2 
(New York) 


18 to 24 

(27 foY 

cx'Servicc^ 

men^ 


high school diploma* 
or GED 


aptitude (given by Stevens 
Institute) and physical 


JAC 


$100 


Steamfitters Local 
638 (New York) 


18to 
(27 for 
cx-ser vice- 
men) 


high school diploma 
or GED 

» * 


aptitude (given by Stevens 
Institute) and physical 


Jifc " 


$100 


PfiimVi^rc I^Cll 

I^IUIIIUCIS lA^UIA 

68 (Houston) ' 


t 

18 to 22 
(plus time 
in military 
service) 


high school diploma 
or GED 


IQ (TEC approved); 
arithmetic 

> 


JAC 


$25 (after 6 
months' 
probation) 


Pipefitters Local 
211 (Houston), 


18 to 25 


high schobl diploma 
or GED 


aptitude (by TEC); math 
(by JAC) 


JAC 


$100 (after 6 
months* 
proba'tion) 


' Plumbers and 
'Pipefitters 
< Local 189 
(Columbus) 


18 to 26' 
• (30 for 

ex'Servicc- 

men) 


10th grade (formerly- 
high school diplo- 
• ma or GED) 

J 

«^ ^ i. 


GATE 


JAC 


$40 (after 6' 
months* pro- 
bation) 

» 


Plumbers and 
* "Stcajnfitters 
Looil 681 
(Jackson) 


18 to 25 


high schooliliploma 
or GED* 


aptitude; by State 
^ employmcrii service 


4AC 
« 


$40 (after 6 
months* 
probation) 


Pipefitters Local 
'597 (Chicago) 


18 to 21 
(plus lime 
in military 
- service or 
' college) 


high sch(^ol diploma 
or GED 


aptitude 


JAC 


$350 (paid over . 
5 years) 


Plumbers Local 
" 130 (Chicago) 


18 to 25 ^ 


high school diploma 
' or GED 


aptitude 


JAC 


$350 (after 6 
months) 


Plumbers and 
Pipefitters 
Local 38 (San 
Francisco) 


18 to 30 


.high school diploma 
or GED' 


written and oral 


JAC 


(')' • 


Plumbers and 
Pipefitters 
Local 444 ' 
(Oakland) 


18 to 26 
(up to 6 
months* 
credit for 
prior ex- 
perience) 


high school diploma 
or GED 

/ 


aptituder70is passing 

%:^'^ 


JAC * 


$41 per year 
. for 5 years 
(=$205) 






J 
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* TABLE 23 (CONTINUED) • ' ^ i 

i 

Requirements for Joumeynum Status ^ ^ 



1 nrml 

unions 


of program 


\ 

y Tetti^ 


Interview 


Vote of 
mernbership 


Number 
of 

vnurheri 

required 


Fee 


Plumbeit and Steam- 
ntteii Local 72 
(AtknU) 


5 years (up to 1 year 
off foi expciience; 
seldom done)^ 


every 4 1/2 
montht; no 
flnal; mutt pass 
iiccnnng CAaiii 








none at completion of 
program (total mem* 
bershipfees of $105) 


Phimbeii and Steam- 
fittett Local 286 


5 yeart (up to 3 yeait 
foi prior experience) 


every 6 montht; 
city licensing 
exam and State 
test for plumbers - 
at end of course 




— 


— 


$105 (toUl memb«^* 
ship fees of $125j 


Fhunbcit Local 1 
' (New I OTK) 


5 yeart 

• 


comprehensive* 
inai 






** 


none at completion of 
program (total mem- 
bershipfees of $200) 


Plumbett Local 2 
(New loilc) 


5 years 


tests and upgrad- 
ing every 6 
months; no 
flnal exam 






s 


$200 (total member- ^ 
snip lees oi,)i/o^ 


Steamfltteis Local 

0^5 \NeW 1 OIKy 


5 yeart^ j 


yearlyrcompie- 
hensive written' 
flnal exam 








$200 (total member- 
thin f^^c nf f^no) 


Phimbcit Ix>cal 68 
(Houston) 


5 yeart (up to 1 year 
aedit for prior 
•CApciicnix/ 


2 per year; com- 
prehensive 

final* Ctat^ 

licensing exam 


— 


— 


— 


$25 (total member- 
' ship fees of $50) 


PSpcritteri Local 

^11* /tin 11 atniiY' 


5 yeaxt * 


6omprehensive 

■ ITUIl cjuiin 

(written and * 
practical) 








• 


none at completioin of 
bershipfees of $100) 


jriuinucii a no 
fittciiLofil 189 
(Colurabui) 


^ J /Call \C4CUll lOI 

c\'perience) 


cvciy Q inuniiiiy 
no comprehen- 
sive flnal 




• 




nnn^ at PiMmilpfinn nf 

program (total mem- 
bership fees of $40) 


Plumbidri and Steam- 
inte^/t juocai 051 
(Jackion) 


5 years (aedit for 
experience) 


yearly; compre- 
hen sive final 

* 








none at completion of 
piogiain \iuiu invin- 

bership fees of $40) 


.1 

Fv)eritteit Local 597 
(Cliicago) 


5 years 


-at intervals; ^ 
* comprehensive 

flnal (written 

and oral) 


— 


— 




none at completion of 
program (total^ mem- 
bership fees of $350) 


Plumbcis Local 1 30 
(Chicago) 


5 yeait,(provision for 
experience or prior 
training) 


y 

every 6 months 
for 3 ye^s; 
comprehensive' 
flnal; city 
licensing exam 




— 


/ 


none at completion of 
program (total mem- 

OCISnip ICC9 Ql, #jjuy^ 


Plumbeit and Pipe- 
nttert Local 38 
(San Fian'ciico) 


5 yeart ' ^ 


(') 










Plumbeit and Pipe- 
fit ten Local 444 
(Oakland) 


5 years 

c 


flnal^exam each ^ 
year; no' com- 
prehensive flnal 

' at end of pro- 
gram 








none at completion of 
program (total mem- 
bership fees of $205) 



Information unavailable. SOURCE: Interviews with liA union business agents. 
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Apprenticeship programs in' the pipe trades are 5 years long? 
y^cone reduce the training period for men with experience in the 
/ tirade*. Most programs test apprentices regularly and 
hensive examinations at the end of the training period. Where 
journeymen are licensed, the -apprentices must pass licensing tests^ 
before becoming journeymen i Few locals charge fees at the end of ^ 



the apprenticeships programs • 



Transfers from Other Locals 



I 

i 

I. 



UA members may transfer tlieir memberships to other UA locals, 
but the process is not automatic (see table 24). ^ Although re^com- 
niendatioris and some experience in the trade are sometimes expected, 
the most common requirements are for the member to work for a ;^ear 
- on permit in the area into which he wishes to transfer and to 

estaiblish permanent residence in the labjbr market into which he is 
-transferring. Several locals i^eq'^ire interviisws with the executive 
board of with the business* agent. ^ / 

, The Permit System ' , 

Table 25 indicates that UA locals usually allow oiily travelers 
from other UA locals to work on temporary permits; some allow 
relatives of members or metal trades journeymen to work on permit, 
s,ubject to the business agent's discretion. A few unions allow 
nonmembers to work in their jurisdicJ:ion, but thiese give prefer- 
ence to travelers (and,- of course, to their own members). As a 

matter of fact. Local /444 in Oakland claimed— ^6 have a large _ 

number, of minor it ie5? (nonmembers) working on permits in 1972. In 
ail cases, 'the fees are equal^to local\dues. 

«Sheet Metal Workers ' 

The sheet metal workers take pride in the fact, that theirs is 
the only construction trade whose members ^begin with a= flat sheet 
of tin, stainless ste"el, aluminum, or copper and fashion an entire 
finished product fr9m it. Their work is commercial and industrial, 
and, unlike the, work in most other crafts, .involves a substantial 
amount" of fabrication in shops as. well as orisite construction. ^ 
Sheet metal! workers make and install gutters\and downspouts, air 
conditioning, and heating ducts, lockers, roofirt^r* siding and deck- 
ing, and stainless steel kitchen equipment. The Bay Area sheet 
metal workers' locals have separate divisions for shipbuilding 
workers. * . ^ . 
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TAitE 24, REQUIREMENTS FOR TRANSFER INTO PLUMBERS AND PIPEFITTERS UNIONS 
FROM OTHER PLUMBERS AND PIPEFITTERS LOCALS: 1971-72 



Locat^ 
unionf. 



Plumbery and Steam 
fitters Local 72 
(AtbnU) 



Plumbers and Steain< 
fitters Local 286 
(Austin) 



Plumbers Local 1* 
(New York) 

I 

fhimbers Local 2 
(New York) 

Sttan:fitters Local 
638 (New York) 



Interview 



Years of 
experience 
required 



Pipefitters Local 
211 (Houston) 



Plumbers Local 6$ 
(Houston) 

Plumbers and Pipe- 
. fitters Local 189 
(Columbus) 

Plumbers and'Steam< 
fitters Local 681 
(Jackson) 

Pipefitters Local 597 
(Chicafo) ^ 

Plumbers Local f 30 
(Chicifo) 



Plumbers and 
Pipefitters Local 38 
(San Francisco) 

Plumbers and Pipe- 
mters Local 444 
* (Oakland) 



with execu 
tive board 

with exectJ 
tive board 



0) 

with busi- 
neu afent 



2 in plumb- 
ers and 
pipefitters 



.Probationary 
per]o<l 
required 



1 year 



i year )is a 
traveler (ma) 
be waived by 
business 
a^ent) 

1 year as a 
traveler 



1 year as a 
traveler, and 
live in the 
locaPs juris- 
diction for 1 
year I' 



must ^subtiah 
permanent 
resi(fei\ce in 
theairca * 



"(work musi be available). " 



Test 



1>y city 
Uoensing 
board 
(soon 
State test 
wiUco*> 
eraU) 



Number 

of 
vouchers 
required 



I'ycjur 



pen&anent 
residciioe. 

pcrD>aiient 
residence; 1 
yejjraia 
4rayekr - 



1 yeir Uying 
inijrea 

i 



0) 



must be 
recom^ 
mended 
by fore- 
man and. 
bus^ieu 
a|ent*att 
large 



(*) 

must show 
written 
proof of 
expcHk 
ence 



Vote of 
membership 



seldom done* 



yet 



Fee 



Information unavailable^ 



SOURCE: Int^ryiawi wJth UA union buUneu tfcnts. « 
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TABLE 25. REQUIREMENTS F|3R WORfC UNDER PLUMBERS AND PiPEFrTTERS UNIONS' 
/ , PERMIT SYSTEM: 1971-72 ' . 



Loctl 



Ptumbcn ind Steani- 
fittcri Local 72 / 
(AOinti)^ 

Plumbers fod Steam-! 
ntiertLoai2S< 

(Auitifl) y 

Pturobeti.6>calrl 
to(l2()icwYoxk| 

Stea^nltttm Local 
63«XNtwVoik) 



Hj[ieOUcfsLbcal2U 
/Houston) t 

/Phimbc»Loal6S 
Oiouston) 

Piumb^ and Yipi* 
nueif Local iS9 
(Columbus) . . ' 

Plumbeis Local 681 
(Jackson) 



Pipefitters Ldcal597. 
(Cfdi^) 



, Ptmnbcn Local !30 
(Oikato) 

"Wum&isand Pipe* 
^ fiucfs Local 38 
(Sanfiandico) 

Ptum'bcnaiodPj'pc* 
musts Loot 444 
(Oakknd) 



Workers 
.permit 



travtUnipmembcis; stu- 
dents (In summer^ 
mostly rekdves of 
members) 

travelers only • , 



travelers (plumbers acd 
pipefltiersonly) 

plumbers and pipefitters 
travejers or metal 
roelmbcrs 

anyone 



plumbers and pipefitters 
travelers 

inycne. 



4myone 



men on probotJon. 
rravtlers 



travckts 



priority m^'oik to- 

A) own members 

B) trawfcri . . 
pci^mit men and:new 

rotmbpis * 

(anyone who aiysbe Is 
^ a joumeymin; irutAy ^ 
mboritkson perxnit^ 
„ munk2KkWcodejr 'i'' 



Test - 



forvtl 
I dcti; 

oikU» 
Job by 
cm« 
ployct 



Permits \ 
issued at 
bu^esfagent^s 
disaetion 



Fee 



y«s 

yes 
ye* 

yw 

yci 
yes 

yes ' 



yes 



C*) 



yts 



$S per. month 



jSpermonih^ 
' tra\tkt*$ducs 



$8 per month 



jSpermontb.^ 



S14 perrTK>ntli 



v$4pcnvtek 



f l^ofgrdispAy 



loatdueY 



i»)ds3ei untdt 
Rwrmbcf 



Lenstb of time 
anomnember 
may work 
on pcn^t 



unlimited 
uniimlttd 

unlimited 

unllmiied 
unlimited 
unUmSted 

unlimited 



t year for men on.prc^'' 
babon;;un.tanitcd for 
ttavtkts / 



As with the electrical workers, the sheet, metal workers' 
unions are not divided according to specialties, ^ven in the 
large cities/ All of the locals in this study are mixed locals, 
CQAtaining 'broadly skilled journeymen as well as numerous 
specialists. Agaiti, the construction specialties ^e informal 
categories rather than^rigid subcrafts whose members must work 
only within thjeir classification^ 

Entry Through Nonapprenticeship Routes 

. • The standards of entry to the sheet mental workers ' unions 
are rigorous but svistantiaily similar ffom^city to city (see'o 
table 26). Applicants are interviewed by either the business ♦ 
manager or the local examining board, after which they take a 
written or prac.tical test -.over th^ trade or specialty • Several 
vinions will net consider ^n applicant for membership with less 
than' 4 years' experience in the trade. The initiation fee is 
the equivalent of 100 hours ' pay at the journeyman rate in effect 
when the final payment is made. IThus, if a man has paid part, 
but not all,, of the fee when the journeyman wage rate .increases, 
his total fee increases. 

An excejptiqn to this pattern is Sheet Metal Workers Local 28 
in New, York, which has a long-standing practice, of admitting 
members only through the apprenticeship route* The business 
manager relented partially from 'this policy in 1968 and 1969 be- 
cause of a. drastiq shortage of \mion mechanics, but since 1969 the 
union has reverted to past form and now has such high membership 
stcmdards that no one can enter directly as a journeyman. /This 
policy extends -even to members of other locals who wish to transfer 
into Local 28,, although travelers may work on permits without 
transferring. • , , - 

Entry Through Apprenticeship 

The maximum age for admission to the sheet metal workers' 
apprenticeship programs is 23 to 26. As shown in table 27, the 
other requirements are practically uniform: a high school diploma 
or GED (except in Sail Francisco) ; passage of an aptitude test (or> 
in the Bay Area, a battery of aptitude tests); an interview with 
the JAC; and payments toward the journeyman initiation fee made ' 
regularly over the duratidn of the program.. 

In San Francisco and Oakland, the apprenticeship programs are 
4^5 and 5 years long, respectively; the* other programs are 4 years 
long, with credit for expedience rarelj^ extended. Testing is 
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TABLE 26. REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRY INTO SHEET MfetAL WORKERS' UNIONS 
^ THROUGH NONAPPREOTICESHIP ROUTESc"^ 1971-72 T 



Lo^I union 1 
and estimated - 

active.' . ' 
•membership - 


c 

InterVieW' 


Years of r 
experience 
• -required- 


ftobationary . 
period. 
" -required * 


. Type of ' 
L 4cst- 


Nuniber 
of , 
vouchers ^ 
-required-. , - 


Voteof 
-membership* ' 


. .Initiatfon. 
. - .fec^ - 


Sheet Metal 
Workers Loqil 
S5(AtlanU); '\ 
700 

^Sheet Metal Workn 
ers Local 28' 
(New York); • 
about^.OOO 


*3 members of 10- 
man examining 
committee 

* / " 

'\ <s- * 


(^) 


Kf 

< • 

* 


written (oral in 
some special- 
ties), over 
« Uade;70is 
passing. 

written and 
practical *v 


2 (bunness- 
agent and 
assistant) 


• 


100 hours ^ 
pay at-'^ 
journey^ * 
man\. 
wage rate 
in effect 
when fee 
is paid 
>- / 

" ' 

* 


Sheet Metal Work- 
ers Local 54 . 
(Houston); 950 
in construction, 
400 in. 
production 


o - 


4 


1 year to pay 
fuUfci? 

m 


written; over 
trade; equiva* 
lent to 2-year 
apprenticeship 
test; 70 is 
passing 




yes 


100 hours 
pay at 
journey- 
man rate^ 


Sheat Metal 
Workers Local 
98 (Columbus); 
1.00ft 


: with business 
manager 


4 




if business 
manager says 
so-adminis- 
tered by con- 
tractor 


1 from contrac- 
tor if test was 
administered 
by contractor 




, $770(100 
hours 
pay at, 
journey- 
man rate^ 


Sheet M^tal 
Workers Local 
'406 (Jackson); 
200 


^ with business 
agent . 


4 


a period on 
permit 




2 


yes 


100 hours 
pay at 

. journey- 
man rate 


Sheet MeUl 
Workers Local 
73(Chictgo); 
6,000 in building 
trades 


with business 
manager 






written; over 
trade or 
specialty 


contractor 
must guaran- 
tee employ- 
ment 




100 hours 
pay at 
journey- 
man rate 


Sheet Metal 
Workers Local 
104 (San 
Francisco) ;700 


with examining 
board 




6 months 


written and 
practical; 
some math 






100 hours 
pay at 

Journey- 
man rate 



These requirements only used in 1968 and 1969. SOURCE: Interviews with sheet metal workers* union busi- 

Must be 30 years of age or older. . ness agents. ^ \ 
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TABLE 27. REQUIREMENTS fOR ENTRY INTO SHEET MeTAL WOPKEfRS'^UNIONS 
/ THROUGH APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAMS; 1971«72 

*, * Requirtments for Indenture 



Local 
unioni 


Age 
range 


Formal 
education 


Type of 
test 


Interview 


Fee' 


* Sheet Metal 
Workers Local - 
S5 (AtlanU) 


17 to 26 
' (31 for 
ex-service- 
men) 


high school diploma 


Georgia State Employment 
Service aptitude;.(6th-7th 
grade maih)' 

'"^ 


JAC 




Sheet Metal 
Workers Local 
28 (New York) 

♦ 

<> 
> 


XI to 25 
(30 for 
ex-service- 
men) 

» 


high school diploma 
or GED 


. aptitude (given by in- 
dependent testing com- 
pany) and physical exam 
• 


JAC 

• 


$10 on applica- 
tion; $25 first 
6 months; $40 ' 
each 6 months, . 
third year; $50 
each 6 months, 
f9urth year - * 
. (applies to? . 
,ward journey- 
man fee) 


Sheet Metal 
Workers Local 
54 (Houston) 


17 to 24 
(plus time 
spent in 
military 
service) 


high school diploma, 
or GED ' 


aptitude (given by local) 


JAC * 

i 


100^ hours pay 
at journeyman, 
rate (payable 
over 4 years). 


Sheet Metal 
Workers Local 
98 (Columbus) 


16 to.23 
(plus time 
^ in military 
service) 


high school diploma 
or GED ' 


aptitude (independent " 
testing service) 


-«*■• 

JAC 


100 hours pay 
at journeyman 
rate (paid over 
4 years) 


Sheet Metal / 
Workers Xocal 
406 (Jackson) 


" 18 jo 25 
(plus tirhe 
in military 
.service) 


high school diploma 
' or GED • 


aptitude; math by em- 
ployment service 


JAC 


$4 monthly 


Sheet Metal 
Workers Local 
lo (Cfucago) 


17 to 23 
(plus time 
in military 
service) 


high school diploma 
or GED 


aptitude * 


3'man committee (1 
union, 1 from JAC^ 
apprenticeship 
coordinator) ^ 


J 00 hours pay 
at journeyman . 
rate (paid 'over 
4 years) 


Sheet Metal ^ 
Workers Local 
104 (San 
Frandico) 


18 to 23 


high school diploma 
or GED 


3 written tests (must make 
50 on each and total of 
171) spatial relations^ 
reading 


JAC 


50% of journey- 
man fee paid 
oyer 4 1/2 
years 


Sheet Meul 
Workers Local 
216 (Oakland) 


17 to 23 
(plus up to 
4 years in - 

"-military 
service) 


high school diploma 
(and transaipt) or 
GED; math and 
mechanical 
drawing 


4 aptitucle tests 


JAC 

f 


1 00 hours pay 
at journeyman 
rate.(paid over 
5 years) 
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TABllEa? (CX)NT1NUED) 



kequirementt for Journeyman Status 



„ . . Local. 

unions 


Duration, 
of program 


Tests 


Jntcrview 


Vote of 
membership 


Number 

of - 
vouchers 
required 


Fee 


' Sheet MeUlWorkcri 
Local S5.(Atlinta) 


4'years (can test for 
credit for 
experience) 


every 6 months; 
comprehensive 
final 








100 hours pay at 
journeyman rate (part 
paid during appren- * 
tioeship) , 


Sheet MeulWoikeii 
Local xo 
(New Yoik) 


4 years q 


every 6 months; , 
no final exam 


c 




/ 


remainder of the jbur* 
neyman fee (100 hours 
pay at journeymaii 
'»tc) 


Sheet Metal Woikeii 
s Local 54 (Houiton) . 


4 years 


every 6 months; 
comprehensive 
rmal 








total fee-100 hours pay 
at journeyman rate^ 


^ > Sheet Metal Workers 
Local 9S (Cohimbus) 


4 years 


at intervals; no 
comprehensive 
fmal 








total fee^iOO hours pay 
at journeyman rate 


Sheet Metal Woikeis 
Local 406 (Jackion) 


4-5 years 


every 6 months; 
final ii not 
comprehensive 








total fee»100 hours pay 
at iournevma*! rate 

I 


Sheet Metal Workers 
Local 73 (Chicago) 


4 years 


every 6 months; 
no compre- 
hensive final 




^ 


V 


total fee-100 hours pay 
at journeyman rate 


Sheet Metal Workers 
Loon 104 
(San Francisco) 


4 1/2 years 


every year;rt»> 
comprehensive 
final 








totjil fee- 100 hours pay 
at journeyman rate. 


Sheet Metal Workers 
Local 216 
(OakUnd) 


5 years (some credit 
for experience on 
recommendation , 
by employer) 


no comprehensive 
finals; rated by 
instructors 


X. 




2 

- / 


total fee~100 hours pay 
at journeyman rate 

















SOURCE: Interviews with sheet metal workers* union 
business agents, ^ 

/ 
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frequent, but only two programs have <:omprehensive final exams. 
Except in San Francisco, at the end of the program!, apprentices 
are expected to pay the bal^ance of the journeyman initiation fee.. 

Transfers from Other Locals /' - ' 

' i" " 

Except for Local 28 iri New York, , which does not accept trans- - 
fers, and Local 216 in Oakland, which Accepts all members in good 
standing, the sheet met;ar workers locals under study have two * 
principal requirementis for transfers. These, shdvm in table 28, 
are passage of a trade, test or the .payment of any difference 'in- 
initiation fees. In no case are these requirements made of/ journey 
men who have been members for more than 5 years; iri only one- case 
(Local^ 104 in Sah Francisco) are both requirements used by the same 
union. ^ ' - 



The Pemhit System 

Only traveling menibers of other sheet metal workers-^ locals 
may work on permits, as shown in table, 29. However, as in most 
unions, new members still making payments towaM their initiation 
fees are 'considered to be on permits^ also. "^Travelers are charged 
$1.00 per week in three locals; the others charge no fee. 

Sxamm^ry of Union Admissions Policites 

^ ^ Thijee apparent patterns^ emerge from the foregoing catalog of 
union entrance procedures. The first is the* great similarity>;be- 
tween-the entry standards of different locals within any intefnair 
tiohal. Regardless^of the size or location of an IBEW local union-, 
for example, its apprenticeship standards tend to resemble thbse of 
Qther IBEW locals; bricklayers' and sheet metal workers' procedures 
are - remarkably consistent, even- though labor markets vary widely in 
^ size, location, and degree of uhionization. The degree of con- 
formity among entry standards varies, however. Fees vary within 
-•some' internationals because the amounts are influenced by local 
' rates Qf compensation and-labor market conditions. Other varia- 
tions are apparent in age and education requirements, and 
(especially for carpenters) in types of test and interview 
procedures used. Entrance requirements for apprentices usually 
vary less within an international union than do policies with 
respect to transfers between Ideals. ^ ^ 
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TABLE 28, REQlilREMENTS.FOR TRANSFER fjTO SHEET METAL WORKERS' UNIONS 
FROM OTHER SHEET METAL WORKERSUOCALS: 1971-72 



'Local 
^nions 



Interview 



Years of 
experience 
required 



^Probationary 

period 
. required 



Test 



Number 
of 

vouchers 
required 



Vote of 
membership 



Fee 



Sheet Metalworkers 
Local 85 (Atlanta) 



Sheet Metal Workers 
Local 28 (New * 
York) 

Sheet Meul Workers 
Local 54 (Houston) 



Sheet Metal Workers 
Local 98 
(Columbus) 



Sheet Metal Workers 
Local 406 
(Jackson) 



Sheet Metal Workers 
Local 73 (Chicago) 



Sheet Metal Workers 
Local 104 
(San I 'ran Cisco) 



over spe 
ctalty 
and ' 
only if 
minhas 
held a 
card 
l^ss. 
than 5 
years 



(transfers are not accepted) 



if book 
. is less 
than 5 
years 
old 

(otherwiseffransfer automatic for a member in good 
standing) 



written 
and 
prac- 
tical// 
a jour- 
ney- 
man 
less than 
than 5 
years 
(unless 
he 

served 
ap- 
pren- 
tice- 



must pay difference in 
. initiation fees between 
^home local and Local- 

54, if book is less than 

5 years old 

1 month's dues 



must pay difference in 
initiation fees between 
'^ome local and Local 
406, if i>ook is less 
than 5 years did- 

must pay difference in 
initiation fees between 
ho^e local and Local 
^ if book is less than 
5 years old 

must pay difference in 
initiatioh/ees between 
home .local and Local 
104;if a journeyman 
less than 5 years 



Sheet Metalworkers 
Locsl216 
(Oakland)^ 



ship) 

Must apply, for membership or bc requested by contractor. Otherwise, any member 
in good st!^nding may t^nsfer into Local '216. 



SOURCE: Interviews with sheet metal workers' union business agents, 
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TABLE 29. REQUIREMENTS FOR WORK UNDER SHEET METAL WORKERS' UNIONS 

PERMIT SYSTEM: 1971-72 



~ Locsil 
unions 


Worlcers 
eligible 
- for 

permits 


t 

Test 


Permits 
issued at 
business agent's 

disCTetion^\ 


.Fee 


Length of time 
a nonmember 

may work 
. on permit 


$heet MetaEWdrkcx\ 
Local 85 
; (AtlanU) 


traveling members only 
> 




* yes ^' 


SI Dcrweek at 
business agent's 
discretion ^ 


utilimitnl " 
r 


Sheet Metal Workers 
Local 28 
(New York) 


travelers 




ves 




tinlimited * 

UIIUIIIIIVU ^ 


^heet Metal Wnrkert 
Local 54 
(Houston) 


paying on journey* 
man books 




yes 


iiavcicis-*^ L per 
week;pthers-$5 
per day till book is 
pais for 


unlimited ^ 


Sheet Meul Workers 
Loari.98. 
(Columbus) 


travelers 










Sheet Metal Workers 
Local406 „ 
(Jackson) 






yes 




inusi Mppiy I or mcniuvt' 
ship or eventually 
permit'is^rcvoked ^ 


Sheet Meul Workers 
LocafTa 
(Chicago) 


travelers 




yes 




unlimited 

> 


Sheet Metal Workers 
Local 104 
(San Francisco) 












Sheet Metal Workers 
Local 216 
(OakUnd) 

*■ 


travelers 

* 


> 


yes 


. $1 per week 


o 

unlimited ' ^ 



SOURC^: Interviews with sheet metal workers' union business 
agents. 
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\ The setoond pattern is in the degree to whiph entrance 
t^guirements for various locals^dif fer from each other wfthin 
a liabor market. The .admissions policies for j bur n"feymafn brick- 
\ayers seldom, ir^semblet the^ adiftissions procedures in the plumbers' 
^oinion. An IBEW local's atti^^^le toward transfers will usually 
differ firdm that of ^ carpenters' local within the same labor 
market* However, there is "likely to be less diversity In 
pprent ice ship entrance requirements and* permit procedure^ 
f various local unions in a ^ifticular city • . *' ^ 

The third major conclusion is that union "admissions 
policies vary krom quite lax to highly stringent as^ the degree 
of preparation ^nd nonmanual skill required, in the- trade 
increases, Thus, for direct admission, of jQurneymen, the 
bricklayers require only two vouchers and an initiation fe.e 
of about $200, while the plumbers usually require t^ests over 
the trade, several years, experience, interviews with union 
executiye^boards , -and lnitiatior\ fees of up to $1,000, «For 
apprentice^sbip,, ''t.he carpenters often do not require any 
aptitude test or' a high school education; the electricians 
Invariably require a high school^ diploma or GED ahd an 
aptitude' test • Transfer is virtually automatic in the brickr 
layers' and * carpenters ' unions,, while, the other" internationals^ 
impose numerous, requirements .on members who wish. to transfer. 
It is thus possible to imagine a continuum of adirfissions 
practices •ranging from extremely demanding in the UA, IBEW, 
and sljeet metal workers' unions to less demanding in the 

, carpenters' and bricklayers' unions, wi-th the ironworkers 

'sc^fewhere in the middle. 

This last pattern of union entr;/ standards prov^es an 
important question about the rationale for the standir&s as 
*they exist: if the unions desire to restrict the sifee of their 
membership in order to maintain the union wage rat^,\{^h^ do the 
crafts^ where skills are most easily acquired have' the ' lowest- 
Entrance requirements? Should hot those unions be the ones to 
erect artificially high barriers to entry to keep their numbers 
from increasing too rapidly, rather than ^|ig^ming* to: encourage 
growth by imposing only minimal staridards?'^""j\ more complete* 
understanding of the role o£ these entrance procedui^es in union 
ahd, industry affairs may provide the answer. 

A Rationale for Union Entry .Procedures ^ 

A striking feature of the processes by which craftsmen - 
gain access to jfobs in the unionized- sector of the construction 
industry is the wide variation among the requirements and 
standards for each method of entry. In assessing the importance 
of the multiplicity o'f entry routes and standards, it is necessary 
to consider both the nature of the construction industry and , the 
purpose each route seryes, 

' ^ i()4 



, As noted , in Chapter II ^ the demand for construction man- 
power in a given area may experience heavy seasonal' and cyclical 
variations arid" is affected by both , monetary policy and large . 
public contracts. Thus ^ •it may ^not i)e quite a^ppropriate to 
.refer jto "the construction labor force" in any city. Rather^ 
a mor^' accurate statement would be that there is usually a core 
Of well trained mechanics who"" work practically full time in the 
construction industry and that- this core is augmented, often , , 
greatly, .by an influx of less/qualdf i^ .men^ f rom otHer*trades 
^rid by mechanics from other areas when increased .activity .calls, 
for- an expansion- of the work force, ^ . * . / 

The,^ Role t of. Apprenticeship ^ ' ' , \ 

^ The building triade^ ^unions rely on apprenticeship to provide 
most of t]ie nucleus of well roiirided journeymen as well as. future ■ 
foremen and pther supervisory personnel. The unions , contend ' 
that the more formal type of training offered in apprenticeship 
produces a mechanic who l^as not only beert exposed, on the job to ' 
all of the facets of his trader but who has also been taught 
the theory of the trade in the classroom. The relatively strict 
age and formal education standards for apprenticeship programs 
are understandable, because unions are looking for men who, in 
their judgment, are capable of learning the trades and who can 
best caxiry- oh the unions' tradition of skilled <fraf €smanship,.-^ 

The mechanical trades impose higher standards on 'their 
apprentices than bricklayers' and carpenters' unions do, 
because the mathematical and technical skllls..xequired in the 
electrical, sheet metal, and pipe trades are much .more advanced 
than those required in\the other trades, 

" The Role of Entry through Nonapprenticeship Routes 

The constructipn unions naturally want to organize as 
.much of the construction work force as possible in order to 
prevent the erosion of union wage rates by open shop competition. 
.For this reasoh, organizatidn'of open shops is an important 
task of /many local uniong, especi^illy in the Soutii,. where, the 
open shop is much more common than in larger cities outside ^ 
the South, A considerable number* of union journeymen have become 
, members when nonunion shops were unionized. Many 'others have 
entered the union from "off the^street" by virtue of meeting 
the unions! several minimum requirements. Still others have 
bfeen upgraded from lower skilled branches of the unions ( e,g. , 
the "metal trades") or *f rom the helper categories, which were 
more common "be fote apprenticeship became a prominent training 
system within the' trades. Finally, th^re are numerous member^s 
who have transf erred , from other locals, - * • 



The requiremenjljs are less stringent for journeymem entering, 
directly than for apprentices because in evaluating a prospective 
journeyman, a union wishes only to know whether t)ie man is capable 
of doing the work, rather than whether he is .capable' of learning^ 
to do it. If he is proficient and if work i's available, he is 
usually accepted, particularly if he is a member of another local. 
The unibns would be unwise to reject very many (jualif ie4 men who 
could compete .with them for work. For this reason, the lower / 
skilled; trades cannot afford to impose -very high entry stand^ds ^ 
on* journeymen, since it is less difficult for workers t9 learn 
those trades outside formal training programs. and to constitute 
' nonunion competition. Should these trades raise their standards 
substantially, they would be unable to extend their jurisdictions 
over shops that are presently nonunion. The mechaoiical trades, 
oh tlie other hand, €ear competition only frcm the most highly 
skilled nonunion craftsmen; thus, they can set and maintain their 
admissions stamciards at very high level s in ordeiL-to preserve the 
prestige of £heir trades/ 
» . ' " / 

The Role of the Permit System 

Although journeyman and apprentice entry fluctuates with the 
ampunlj of work available, the greatest variation dia fdunS in the 
nfi^er of. men who work as travelers pr on permits. During tialKs 
of jp^ally high demand,^ travelers from other ar^eas are* attracted 
into the jurisdictions of the busy locals. Permits are, issued to 
men \itio usually work in the residential sector,* in shipyards, in 
factory maintenance crews — in fact, to many men who would be 
unable to meet the unions* standards for membership. Although 
these men may not be fully qualified when' they first go to work, 
^^ey coninonly "acquire skills on the job which allow some of. them 
to join the unions later. * ^ 
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Thus, a'side from the uncommon practice of transferring into 
one local union from another, there are three chief .means of work* 
ing within the ^jurisdiction of the building trades unions — entry 
through; apprenticeship, entry as a journeyman, and temporary work 
oxi permit or as a traveler. • Tjie first is designed to train the ^ ^ 
complete craftsman, the man^v^o is most likely to advance to a 
supervisory position. The second allows the un^on to increase its 
size and reduce -the threat of nonunion competition? the last allows 
the unions to expand and contract the number of jobs it can fill 
without changing .its membership standards. 

The traditional routes of entry into the builditig trades 
should be understood for what they are* means of* serving the 
industry and those who know, how to gain access to it. In that 
iJbntext, they have worked reasonably well, providing both 

9^ .106 • / / 



stability and flexibility within a labor market which could 
.otherwise be chaotic. However, in many cases exclusionist " 
entry procedures have operated specifically to. the detriment 
of minority groups. • Public demands for equalitarian practices 
on the part of the unions should m^e the traditional routes 
more open to minorities. However,, for rapid integration of ' 
the trades to take place, o€her means of access may be needed ' 
■in some locals, for. the existing routes impose standards which" 
may always be applied y:pevenly. Sqme possible alternative 
routes to union membership are outlined in the first ' chapter 
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chapter IV * \ ' 

BACKGROUNDS AND EXPERIENCES 
>. OF ECC»[OMICALLY ACTIVE JOURNEYMEN • 

* *> 
To obtain a fuller picv.ure of the unions studied, we inter- 
viewed journeymen regarding their expeawces and backgrounds. In~ 
the pilot phase of the project (^Ln Austin,. . Atlanta ,_and.JteM . 
we attempted to obtain this information through questionnaires, 
but this proved inadequate because the liames and addresses of 
journeymen could not be obtained and the resj^nse^from question- . 
.naires distributed at union meetings was poor.l As a consequence 
. we decided to use confidential personal interviews of a sample of 
, ecpnomically active journeymen in Chicago, Columbus, Houston, 
Jackson, Oakland, and San Francisco. 

interview Procedure * 

Field interviews were conducted between June 1972 and July 
1973.. Wherever possible, interviews were conducted, with a sample 
of journeymevi taken from the- pension fund records used for the 
comparison of hours worked (see Chaypter V) . There were two ^ 
advantages in interviewing th|s same journeymen for whom we had 
hours-worked data: information was provided for the hours-worked 
cowparison (apprenticeship graduation, etc., was verified), and 
the sample was' more representative. However < in about half of the 
locals, union officials would hot permit use of the names from our 
hours-worked sample to contact members at home. For these unions, 
interviews were conducted at the union hall before and after meet- 
ings, during referral operations, or on work sites whenever con- 
tra^ctors gave their permission. Union cooperation, althpugh good 
for the most part, was not universal. Of the 38 lo<:al jurisdic- 
tions approached, 8 denied us permission to interview or to make 
any contact with their members. 

In all, 1,234 interviews we;:e conducted vith journeymen. in 28 
local jurisdictions (see t;able 30) . The interview covered^eyeral 
areas; family background, education, sources of training/ union 
entry procedures and requirements, current %?orkincf. and union status, 
and supervisory experience (see appendix B for interview guMe) . 



Ipor a further presentation of the results obtained from lihe 
questionnaire as vjell .as tf urther discussion of the problems 
involved, see William S. Franklin, -An Analysis of Traditional 
Routes of Entry into Selected- Construction Unions" (unpublisTied 
Ph. D. dissertation* University of Texas at Austin, 1972) , 

pp. 92-115. ^ ^ ' 

* * « * 
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TABLE 30. NUMBER OF JOURNEYMEN INTERVIEWED 
JY CITY ANDJRADE, 1 97273 



Trade 


.Chicago > 


Columbus 


Houston 


Jackson 


Oakla/id ; 


San Francisco 


Totals 




Refused 


37 


. Refused 


20 . 


34 




34" 


,*25 


Cirpenters \ . . . 




39 


120 


22 


23 : 


55 


322 


Eicctficians ..... 


Refused 


.Refused 


.-I-.36_ 


- - .32: .. . 


. 50" 

* 


. ,54. _ 




Ironworlcers o 


7 


33 


37 


18^' 


52 


V A 40 


Ml 


Plumbersand Pipefitters .\ 


- 76' 


. '29 


70^ , 




48 












35 


^ "Refused 


258 


^heciMc:al Workers. 


.Refused 


34 


86 


Refused / 


50 


Refuscdf' 


170 


Totals . « 

' — 


146 


172 


349 


127 


257 


' 183 


.l;234 



Plumbers only; pipefitters refused permission to inteiView. 



x^Wiicludes Plumbers Loc^il 68 and Pipefitters Local 21 J. 
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Comparison of Apprenticeship Graduates and Others 

Oh the whole, the ihterview sample was almost evenly split 
between apprenticeship graduates and others* Of the 1,234 journey- 
men interviewed, 599 (or 49 percent) were graduates of bona fide 
apprenticeship programs^ (see table 31) • ^ * 

Age and Experience -at the Trade 

The apprenticeship graduates were younger, by and large^ with 
fewer years oi experience at the trade. Apprenticeship graduates 
averaged 37.8 years of age and had spent* an average of 17.1 years 
at „ the trade. The nonapprenticeship group averaged 46.0 years of 
'afge and liad spent an average of 22.7 years at the trade. (See 
tsO^les 32 and 33.) 

' ' ' . " i ' ^ ' ^ ' ' 

Educational Background » 

The apprenticeship graduates also ayeraged more years of fop»al 
schooling. As shown in table 34, thje apprenticeship graduates 
averaged 12.1 years of formal education ^'as compared with 11.1 yeaKTS 
for nonapprenticefs . This conclusion holds for every craft. More- 
over, 471, or 79 percent, of the apprenticeship graduat-^s were high 
school graduates as compared with only 374, or 59, percent, of thp 
nonapprenticeship group. Electricians -had-more~f ormal~-educatiQn__on 
the average than any other craft, followed by plumbers and pipe- 
f itters, sheet metal-workers, carpenters,,^ and Jbri^la 

Friends and Relatives in the Trade 

Apprenticeship graduates more frequently had friends and 
relatives in the trade: 32 percent' of apprenticeship graduates 
had yf athers who worked^at the trade as compared with only 
24 percent of the others (see table 35) . Similarly, 63 percent 



respondent was identified as a graduate of a bona fide 
apprenticeship program if he stated that he completed an appren 
ticeship program which lasted at least 36 months. Further, unless 
the program was conducted in his present local union, it had to 
include related clfeissroom instruction. Programs bperate^d in the 
respondent's present local -union were treated as apprenticeships, 
regardless of whether or not they contained related inst:ruction 
components. Finally, the apiprenticeship program had to be in the 
trade in Which the respondent was 'currently wording. A few of 
those interviewed particularJLy ^n. ironwork — - indicated that 
they had completed aipi apprenticeship^ln^nother' trade. 



TABLE 31. APPRENTICESHIP TRAINING BACKGROUND OF 
JOURNEYMEN INTERVIEWED, BY TRADE ' 



Trade 


Apprenticeship 
{graduates 


Others 


Total 


Percent 
apprenticeship 
graduates 


BrickUyers 


76 


49. 


125 


61 


Carpenters 


126 


196 


322 


39 


Electricians . . ^ . 7. 


- ' % : 


76 - 


172 


56 


Ironwo^ers . , ^ . 


46 


* 141 


187 


25 


Plumbers and Pipefitters 


158 


100 


25r 


61 


Shieet Metal Workers 


97 


- 73 


170. 


57 - : ^ 


ToUls ' . 


599 


635 


1,234 


49 



SOURCE:-interYiews with construction journeymen. ' 
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TABLE 32. CAREER ADVANCEMENT PATTERNS OF JOURNEYMEN INTERVIEWED, 
BY TRADE AND APPRENTICESHIP BACKGROUND 



Trade and 
apprenticeship background 



BRICKLAYERS 

Apprenticeship graduates . 
Others 



CARPENTERS 

Apprenticeship graduates 
Others f. 



ELECTRICIANS 

Apprenticeship graduates . 
Others 



IRONWORKERS 

Apprenticeship graduates . 
Others 



PLUMBERS A PIPEFITTERS 

Apprenticeship graduates , 
■ Others 



SHEET METAL WORKERS^ 
• Apprenticeship graduates , 
Others < 



ALL TRADES 

Apprenticeship graduates , 
Oihers 



Age when 
started 
at trade 



19.S 
21.0 



20.4 
22.6 



20.8 

22:5- 



20.9 
24.1 



21.0 
24.4 



20.9 
23.7 



20.6 
23.2 



Age at 

union 
, entry 



22.0 
26.7 



21.8 
28.8 



^22.4 
28.1 



22.1 
26.4 



21.8 

31 :4 



22:4 
27.5 



22.0 
28.3 



Age at 
journeyman 
initiation 



25.2 
, . .26.7 



25.3 
29.1 



26.1 
29.9 



24.9 
26.9 



26.1 
31.6 



25.3 
27.5 



25.6 
28.7 



Age at 
initial 
supervisory 
e?^perience 



30.1 
33.4 



27.4 

32.9 



28.3 
32:9 



25.6 
31.6 



29.8 

33i9 



28.0 
29.0 



28.5 
32.8 



Age at 
time of • 
interview 
(1972-73) 



41.8 
46.5 



35.8 
43.0 



38.4 
50.9 



31.9 
45.0 



40.4 
47.3 



34.8 
49.0 



*''37.8 
46.0 



Total^ 
respondents' 



76 
49 



126 
195' 



96 

75 



46 

139 



158 
99 



;97 ^ 

73 ' 



599 
630 



Agrinnhls tabjc rtfers to mean.averi|e.«fe. 



SOURCE: Interviews with construction journeymen. 
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TABLE 33. YEARS OF EXPERIENCE AT THE TRADE OF JOURNEYMEN 
INTERVIEWED, BY TRADE AND APPRENTICESHIP BACKGROUND 



Trade and 
apprenticeship background 



I. 



BRICKLAYERS 

/ ^pprcnticcihip graduates \ 

^ Others \\.\\,\ 

1 1 : 

[/ CARFENTERS ^ 

Apprenticeship graduates . . . . ^ 



Others 



ELECTRICIANS ' 

Apprenticeship graduates ^ 

Others 



IROftwORKpRSr 

Apprenticeship graduates . 
Others \ 



PLUMBERS A PIPEFITTERS 
Apprenticeship graduates . 
d^ers . . 



SHEET METAL WORKERS 

Apprenticeship graduates . 
Others 



ALL TRADES 

Apprenticeship graduates.. 
Others .' 



Mean years^ 
experience 
at trade 



22.1 
.25.5 



15.5 
20.4 



17.7 
28.2 



10.9 
20.8 



19.5 
22.7 



13.9 
25.3 



17.1 

22.7 



•Total 
respondents 



76 
, 49 



125. 
195 



96 
74 



46 

140 



158 

100 



97' 
73- 



598 
631 



^SOURCE: -Intervijews with- construction journey menr 
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of' apprenticeship graduates knew other relatives or friends working 
at the tradfe before they were indentured, as compared with only 54 
percent of the others* These data support 'the idea that knowing 
.someone is an important factor in entering the trade for both 
^apprenticeship graduates and others* 

Supervisory. Experience 

* A ccjmparison of the supervisory experience of apprenticeship 
graduates and others shows a clear pattern: ai)prenticeship-trained 
journeymen advanced into supervisory positions more often, at an 
earlier- age, and more rapidly than other journeymen. For all 
trades, approximately three of every four journeymen answered 
affirmatively to the question, "Do you work as a foreman or super- 
intendent?" (see table 36) • However, the aggregate data conceal 
important differences by trade. Apprehticeship graduattes work more 
regularly as supervisors than do other journeymen in all trades 
except ironwork, in carpentry and the pipe/trades, apprenticeship 

.graduates have, more often had supervisory experience and work as 
supervisors all of the time. lii bricklaying and sheet metal work, 
apprenticeship graduates ^nd others who had worked as supervisors 
at all are about evenly matched. However, apprenticeship graduates 
more often worked exclusively as supervisors in these two trades. 

In electrical work, the picture was mixed. Whereas the non- 
apprenticeship grouj) had more often had some supervisory experience, 
much-of this Advantage is in the category, "working as ^supervisor 
less thim--half the time." Apprenticeship graduates in electrical 
work more_c ontmonl y th an oth er journeymen held full-time, supervisory 
positions, but the "advantage iT^igHt^; 'Only-:in ironwork do the 
data rfhow a reverse patternT -non^prenticeship- trained journeymen * 
more often wdrk as supervisors in evexy^category. This exception 
could be due to the fact that ironworkers ' apprenticeship programs . 
were established more recently ' than those .of the other trades^so 
supervisors tend to be drawn from older nonapprenticeship-trained 
^grojups^._i_ — 

As, table 37 illus'i^rates, apprenticeship graduates m every 
trade advance to supervisory status more rapidly than others do. 
The advantage apprenticeship graduates have is greatest in electri- 
cal work and ironwork, but for every' trade^. the mean average years 
between journeyman initiation and initial supervisory job held con- 
sistently is shorter for apprenticeship graduates than for others. 

?The response rate to the probe question eliciting these data 
was lower than the response, rate to the previous questions regard- 
ing supervisory experience. A comparison of tables 36 and 37 shows 
that only 638 of 804 (or 79 percent of those who answjered that they 
work as foremen or superintendents) were able to date their initial 
supervisory experience. Most commonly, those wHo could not remen\ber 
*iwere respondents who worked as supervisors least. 
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Training Since Joining Union 

In the aggregate, construction journeymen interviewed were 
almost equally likely to go on for further training /n their trade, 
regardless of the ir^ training background. Table 38'.indicates tbat^ 
apprenticeship graduates hold a slight lead in continuing their 
training. On average across trades, about 3 of every 10 journeymen 
interviewed have taken a course to improve their skills. Two of 10 
take union-sponsored courses while 1 in 10 enrolls in programs out- 
side the union, such as night school, correspondence courses, 
manufacturers-seminars, or college courses^. 

The Relative Importance of Apprenticeship 
as an Entry Route over Time 

* 

Business agents often asserted that the "back door" to "union 
entry has been closing over the years. The data in table 39 show 
that apprenticeship became relatively mpre important as an ^entry 
route for all trades in the decade of the 1950 's.* Apprenticeship 
formed an ini^reasingly important entry route for the ironworkers 
and the sheet metal workers in the 1960's, as compared with the 
1950* s. However, the picture from the 1950 's to the early 1970 's 
is mixed. Except for sheet metal and ironwork, the data do not 
show that unions have been very successfully "closing the back 
door" to union entry. 

Some authors have hypothesized that the vinions have tightened ' 
♦their entry requirements since the Civil Rights Act of 1964 by*^ 
redtPcing or eliminating nonapprenticeship routes. However, the 
data do not supp9lrt this contention. The trend toward apprentice- 
.ship: entry was in process long before 1964', and the data -do not 
indicate any sharp bfe^aks in favor of -apprenticeship since 1964. 
However, civil rights forces were attacking the discrimin^lzdry 
practices of building trades unions before^ the 1960's, so this 
action might have caused .unions to tighten and formalize their * 
entry requirements. ^ , i 

Entry Through Nonapprenticeship Routes 

Little is kpown about how. wor Jeers become journeymen with- 
out coming through apprenticeship routes. Foster* studied the 



^Howard Foster, VNonapprehticeship Sources of Training in , 
Construction," Monthly Labor Review . Vol. 93,^ No. 2 (February 
1970), pp. 21-26. ; . , - 
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TABLE 38. JOURNEYMEN INTERVIEWED^Y TyPE OF TRAINING TAKEN SINCE 
JOINING UNION (OR APPRENTICESHIP GRADUATION), 1972 



». Type of training 


Apprenticeship 
Rra'duates 


' Others 


Number 


' Percent ^ 


Number 


"Percent 




96 


18 


94 


17^ 




54 


10. 


41 


, 7 




• 17 


3 


17 / 


3 




3 


1 


5 


1 




170 


32 


157' 


- 28 




360 


68 


396' , 


, 72 - , 




530 


100 


553 


100 



* 

SOURCE: Interviews with construction journeyipen. 
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TABLE 39. PERCENTAGE OF APPRENTICESHIP GRADUATES AMONG 
^ • ^INTERVIEWED JOURNEYMEN. BY PERIOD OF UNION ENTRY 



Apprenticeship graduates as a 
percentage of all journeymen. 
t who entered union 







Prior to 


1950- 


1960- 


' AIL- 






. 1950 


1959 


1'972 


-^cars 


Bricklayers . . . 




58 


66 


'57 


6r 


Carpenters . .* 




31 * 


•50 


40 * 


- . 39 


Electricians 




35 


78 


66 


56 






3 


22 


41 


25 


Plumbers and PipcQtters 




63 


68 


54 


61 


Sheet Metal Workers 




20 


62 


77 


57 




4i 


36 


58 


52 c" 


49 



SOURCE: Interviews with construction journeymen, 
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training of nonapprentice's tmtl did not concentrate on the process 
pf entry into the union • Onet of the purposes of our study has 
,been to fill this gap* The interviews included questions about 
,both sources of training and un'ion entry procedures,* 

. Nonappfent ice ship Sources of Training. ^ 

On thd whole, working up froifi a\ laborer ox- helper category . 
is the. meansrused. by the large'st numb'er of bricklayers and " 
carpenters td^Obtain their skills (s^e table 40). Although * 
this is also a significant ^source for\ the other trades, the 
category "on-the-; jpb training \n open shop'^ was.. mentioned 
most frequently by respondents in all pf the other trades. 
Ofi course,, the importancja-of open shop training varied, by ' . 

area; not unexpectiedly , it was most common ir; Ho:AStor>^ which 
has- a large nonunion sector. ' ''^V^^'lv. t » 

" * l^^^arge- proportion 'of bricklayers (and to a lesser ex4ent, 
eledtriaians and sheet metal Workers) were trained in public . 
" vocatlbnal education. Both. public and private vocational 
education afe- major sources of, training for electrical work 
and-ironwork (in welding). Other than this, howeyer^, private 
vocational education does hot appear 'tq be very signif ic'ant . 
Training in the/military was mentioned- as a source of training , 
by ail trades, *4)ut in electrical work it w^s most common and 
rated the most highly .. . . • ^ 

The category "other related industry experience" varied 
significantly hy trade, both in terms of importance and in 
terms of the industries which provided experience for e9.ch 
t;rade. Other related industry experiencie was mentioned by 
over a fourth of the electricians surveyed; a majority of tiiese , 
Vere trair\ed »in Houston and teay Area shipyards.^ , Other 
electricians had wopkedfwith cbmpanies such as Western Electric 
or utility companies.' or as electroplaters, automobile electricians 
or electrical supply store cierks. 



5 . J . ' 

These data support a^ commerit made by George Strauss:' 
"...indeed, a fair number of construction craftsmen in the 
Bay area learned their occupation in the shipyard's during 
World War II and have since 'worked up.'" See "Apprenticeship: 
An Evaluation of the Need," in* Arthur k. Ross (ed.) Employment , 
Policy and the Labor Market (Berkeley : \ University of California 
Press, 1965), p.. 325. ^e found this to be true in Houston, 
another port city. However, we found only electricians and 
sheet metal , workers with backgrounds from the shipyards. 
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Bricklayers, on the other hand, had ho outs\i.de industry - - 
iexperience (although one of the respondents classified as 
helper had worked in a brickyard).; With the exception of fur- 
nace work in the* steel industry, jobs outside the construction 
industry provide no opportunity, to gain experience as a brick- 
, layer. ^ Few sh^et metal workers had other related ^.ndustry 

experience • Twp-^had worked in shipyards, -and^ .a- .third :had 

worked in aji .automobile shop. . ' 

Among irpnwbrkers, four had' learned rigging and/or 
welding in the. shipyards as plate hangers. Further, one' iron- 
worker had gained experience, as a sheet metal worker, whereas 
.^f ive mentioned that by working as boilermakers they had 
^piciced up welding skills which enabled them to get into iron- * 
work. » Other typfes of related industry experience included 
welding iii railroad maintenance, welding and rigging in the 
^oil fields, and working as a foundryman. Among the plumbers, 
sources of related industry training were underground public 
utility maintenance, building maintenance, and- (especially' in 
Houston)' the oil. fields. ' ' ' ' 

Government training appears to be significant only fpr 
electricians, 5 percent of whom mentioned this source. No. more 
,than 2 percent'' of interviewees in the other trades had been 
trained in such programs. ' ; 

The category "other miscellaneous training" included , 
formal training in foreign countries ^ college courses, training . 
with a close relative, and working as a contractor. 

*One. out of '10. journeymen interviewed, had had no prior 
training a.t. all. Many of this group entered by gaining 
experience while working on permit. Twenty-three pergent of 
the ironworker^s_.surv-eyed had had no training prior to joihing 
the union — one of th^' crafts which has traditionally made 
grefertest use of the permit system. ' " 

Time\ Spent at Trade before Reaching Journeyman Status 

^ . In view of the controversy over the length of apprenticeship 
programs, it is instructive to answer .the question, "How fast 
were nonapprenticeship-trained journeymeij able to learn the 
trade?" Table 41 gives the respondents' experience at the trade* 
befpre they were able to attain journeyman status. 



6 . « 

We are indebted to George Strauss for this point. 
Personal correspondence (August 7, 1973). 
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It is notable that the mean average time for every trade 
except ironwork is longer than the term of apprenticeship. ,HOH- 
'ever, a significant proportion of workers pic^ up the trade faster 
Jbhan the formal 4-year term of apprenticeship The spedific per- 
centage ^varies by , trade: electrician^ (23 percent) , plunders (39 
percent) , bricklayers (40 percent)., carpenters (45 percent) I sheet 
metal workers (53 percent), and ironworkers . (70 percent) . of 
course,, this is not to say that all learn every facet of the trade 
as well as an "all-round" apprenticeship graduate; but it does 
indicate that many workers can and do pick up enough skills in 
less thaui the apprenticeship term to hold a journeyman's job. 

It might be contended that attainment of journeyman status is 
artificially delayed by experience requirements for those who have 
not served apprenticeships. As table 42 shows, the bulk of journey- 
men who entered through nonapprent ice ship routes were accejpted as 
journeymen within a year. However, there is some ^variation' by 
trade. jBlectricians appear to advance to journeyman status the 
slowest. ThijB may be because the trade requires more^ formal and 
nonmanual training. Bricklayers have the next highest proportion 
of workers who fail to advance within a year. ^ This may be due to 
the fact that outside of"^ construction, there are few bpporti^hitles 
to learn bricklaying. Further, many workers have been upgraded 
from laborer to helper (hodcarrier) positions (see table 40), and 
it takes some time to learn to use tue trowel prqperiy.A 

In svimmary, many factors are involved in determining the length 
of time spent at a tr^v^e before a worker attains journeyman status. ^ 
The union may impose experience requirements . The trade may take a 
long time to learn, or the^woi:Jcer could simply have worked>-in an 
open shop for several years before being approached by the union. 

union Entry Requirements for Jouifnevmen Vfho Have ^ 
Entered through Nohapprenticeship Routes / 
. ' . . ^ ~ ^ 
^ TsQ>le8 43-48 detail the entry requirements mentioned by non- ' 
apprenticeship groups- in pur interviews. . 

Because of lapses of memory amd refusals to answer, the 
response rate of these questions is lower than for .some other 
questions. In some cases, moreover, ^respondents may not have 
known the facts. For example, if a man is accepted at' age 25, 
he may not know whether his application would be accepted or 
rejected if he were 29. Finally,; the responses vary a good 
deal by trade « . - 



^Apprenticeship programs in the pipe trades ruii 5 years. 
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Bricklayers > The four locals surveyed tend to have few 
age requirements (although four respondents mentioned maximums 
ranging from^ 21 to 28) ^ no education requirements ^ arid- few 
experience requirements (only 4 of .27 respondents mentioned 
any)* A short probation period appears to liave been used only 
occasionally in Columbus . (6 months) and Oakland (1 year) . The 
bricklayers used few exams and even these were likely to be 
practical tests of ability, to perform trade tasks. The brick- 
layers relied largely on vouchers, two being the usual number 
required. Vouchers are usual^iy provided by other journeymen,* 
although former or current employers often vouched for journey^ 
men; ftiterviews were not required (except for one case in 
Cplunbus) • Votes of the membership were often required, however < 
Only the local in Jackson did not take auch voltes'. Fees charged 
by bripklayer locals were among the lowest: of any of the unions 
studied** - ' ^ 

Carpenters * More variation in requirements was fdund among 
the five caurpenters' local ^jurisdictions studied than simong. the 
bricklayers* Age requirements were not used much by carpenters' 
locals* Similarly, with the exception .of locals in Columbus , 
and Chipago, there were no educational requirements* 

' Experience requirements were rare in Chicago, Houston, and 
the Bay Area, but they were applied to. at least half of the 
respondents^ in Jackson and Columbus.. Probationary periods were , 
cofnmonly used only in Chicago and Columbus* Testing, w,hen used, 
generally consisted of oral and/or written, exams covering the 
trade* Vouchers were required irregularly and even then only 
one or two usually were required* Interviews, usually with an 
examining board or the business agent, were common, and fees 
charged ranged from zero to oyer $200* 

~ ' Electricians * Of the four IBEW locals surveyed, two 
regularly imposed maximum and minimum age requirements* in 
addition,, the San Francisco local used a minimum age cutoff 
of 16* Only the Jackson local (where a high, school diploma 
was required) imposed minimtim education requirements^ There 
were experience. requirements in every place but Houston* 

Probation was used occasionally by all IBEW locals* 
Written exams covering the whole trade ordinarily were required* 
Vouchers were required of ^respondents in three of the four^ 
^locals* Membership votes and interviews with, the executive 
board were common requirements* Fees charged- by IBEW locals 
ranged from zero to over. $200^, aJkthough these locals usually " 
charged lower fees than most of the other unions studied* 

Ironworkers *^ Age maximums for ironworkers ranged from 
21, to 40; minimums ranged from 18 to 30* The Oakland local 
had a minimum. age requirement of 3b for direct journeyman 
admission) which also was the maximum age for the apprentices* 

^'"'123 ' '" : 



The local had been attemptincf to require nonapprentices to be " 
older .than the commonly apprenticeable age. 

Ironworkers had educational requirements in Columbus and 
to- a lesser extent in Houston and Oakland, bur^not in' 
Chicago or* Jackson. Experience requirements were, imposed* 
everywhere except Houston, Chicago, and Jackson.* Probatio^iary 
, periods were not used very much except in Columbus.-. A variety 
of general and specialty trade tests were common among iron- 
workers. All locals used vouchers; t'he.most common number 
•being two, although in Jackson five were required. 

A vote of the membership was required of all respondents* 
in Houston, and a strong majority of respondents mentioned 
membership votes in Jacljson, but only about half .of the 
interviewees in Columbus, Oakland, arid Chicago and somewhat . 
fewer than half in San Francisco noted membership votes as a 
requirement. Interviews generally' were required With either 
the business agent ^ the executive board, or the examining 
/ board. Fees varied widely. » ' 

Plumbers and Pipefitters . There y/gis a wide variation 
in age requirements in the pipe trades, the largest numbers 
of respondents reporting none. .Educational requirements, 
particularly high school graduation were regularly required 
in all locals except Oakland, ^nd were the highest of any union 
studied. Probationary periods' also were used in all locals.. 

Written and practical tests were commonly required by 
plumbers' locals. Vouchers also were often used. Three 
vouchers were most commonly required, but' the number ranged 
up to 10. Membiership votes'were generally required, as were 
interview^, — usually with the examining board or executive 
board. Initiation fees in the pipe trades were among the 
higheist pf any of the unions studied, t 

Sheet Metal Workers (SMW) . Of the three SMW locals 
studied, age requirements were applied to more than one 
resp9ndent only in ColumbuS and Houston. Education require- 
ments — ^generally high school graduation — were also required 
of respondents in Columbus and Houston but not in Oakland. 
Expe'rience requirements, generally 4 years at the trade, 
were found in Columbus," and Oakland but not in Houston. Probation 
requirements were used in all locals, but only in a few cases. 

Trade examinations, were requial^ by SMW interviewees in 
Oakland, Houston, and Columbus. ^ Oral, written, and practical 
forms were used in ipakland, wj||reas written and-oral e?cams 
were mentioned in ^bpston; orilf a practical test was mentioned 
in Coliambus. In Houston, the tests covered the whole trade, 

■ ■ \ • . ■. • ' ■ 
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whereas, in Columbus and pakland some examinees were tested ' only 
oh their specialties • - * 

Vouchers were required of aboat half the SMW respondents 
in Columbus and Houst<^, but no vouchers,, were required in 
Oakland/ A vote of the membership was often required in Houston;, 
more seldom in Columbus, and not at all in Oakland. ' Generally^ 
interviews were required everywhere. Fees charged' were among 
the highest, of any of the unions studied. 



Siipimary 

Significant variations were found in entry requirements 
between and ev.en> within .loca:is. -Although patterns have developed 
in trade, there is. considerable flexibility within, these pat:terhs 
• - •* 

Age Requirement . Maximum age requirements fpr.\npnappr entice 
enti:ants were not mentioned by any of the business agehtis 
interviewed.' Further, in 6nly five locals — three * ironworHe2^« ' / 
one plumbers \ and one sheet metal workers' — did the business 
agents mention any mipimum age requirements for, journeymen who 
enter throUgh nonapprenticeship routes. Results from the^ 
journeyiuah interviews indicated age requirements oh an ir- 
re§-ular basis among all ironworker s^ locals, two sheet metal ^ 
workers* locals^ two electricians'' locals, and on an occasional 
basis among several plumbers/ and carpenters* locals. In summary 
age requirements certainly have not be'^n rigid |or any of the 
trades. 'They were most often imposed among irbriWbrkers, but 
even there, 23 percent of nqnapprenticqship journeymen were over 
30 years old , (see table 49),.'^ In other trades, the percentages 
were .significantly higher. - * ' « 

Education Requirement . Altjiough none of the business agents 
we interviewed listed educational requirements for -entry into * 
their unions, edu&ation was mentioned as an entry xeqyirement^ 
by some journeymen. The journeymen noted considerable variation 
in requirements by trade, by local, and even within a given local 
Educational requirements were generally not used by the bfidk- 
layers at' all, but were mentionerd infrequently in two of 
five carpenters* locals, and in only one of these w,as a. high 
school diploma required. A high school diploma was required less 
than half of the . ^. by interviewees in two ironworkers* locals, 
more than half the^ time in one local ^ and not at all in three 
locals. 

A high school diploma was a prevalent requirement in only 
one of four IBEW locals studied but was required in two of six 
pipe trades locals, occasionally in three others, arid not at all 
in one. High , school graduation was required of fewer than 
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half the sheet metal respondents.. 'Thus, there has been much flex- 
ibility in educational requirements for informally trained journey- 
men* An average of only 58 percent of informally .trained journeymen 
had completed .high school, the 'proportions ranging from 48 percent 
in bricklaying to 76 percent in electrical work (sv^e table 34) . 

Experience Requirement , The responses of journeymen and, busi- 
ness agents differed more on. this requirement than any other in 
three carpenters' locals, two electricians' locals, four pipe ' 
tirades* locals, and two sheet metal workers' locals, business agents 
said that 4 .or 5 years of experience were required of nonapprentices, 
whereas several jburneymer\^in the same locals said they had joined 
.with less experience or none at all,^ •> 

On the other hand, in one ironworkers * local and one electri- 
cians '.local, journeymen said they had faced stiff er experience re- 
quirements than, currently required according to the business agent. 
Apparently, this requirement has changpd^a great deal over time or 
isi ^ubje.ct to great flexibility in interpretation. 

Pr^ationary Period . ' In none x>f the locals studied was a pro- 
bationary^ period a tmiversal requirement.' ^owever, probation, 

* usually J ranging up; to 1 year, wa^ used infrequently in all electri- 
cian's^,• ^X\arnb.ers' , and. sheet metal workers' locals, ^several iron- 
workers' 16cals, two ^bricklayers ' locals, and two carpenters' locals. 
Probation was"* required more often, than the Colxuiibus sheet metal 

> workers*' and plumbers '^'business agent reported, but less often than 
Jche Chicago ironworkers and the San Francisco electricians indicated 
{see Chapter III) . In summary, it appears that the probation 
requirement also has been flexibly applied.^ 

; ' Testing . Usually, the business agents (see Chapter III) and 
Journeymen .reported the same ^kinds of tests. However, in almost 
eveiy local a variety of tests was used. Almost every local appar- 
ently has experimented with several test procedures for journeyman ^ 
status, and most haye developed a- procedure locally. The union with 

• the most standard procedures was the bricklayers ' ^ which used a 
practical test on. the job .judged by two journeymen who vouched for 
the candidate. ' . ' - ' ' . ' ' . 

Vouchers . Although vouchers wer^ required for- all trades,, the 
pattern varied T^y craft. Bricklayers almost universally required 
two vouchers, ^although one journeyman respondent apparently needed 
no voucher,. ..and a handful of others reported requirements of either 
^one or three vouchers. Electricians apparently haVe used vouchers 
less thsm^iany trade studied, although vouchers were required of a 
sprinkling of interviev^ees in three of the four IBEW locals studied. 

i . * , ' • ' * / 
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The pipe tra(aes "had the most stringent voucher requirements, 
with sorte locals requiring more than six vouchers. However, at 
- least one interviewee in every pipe trades' local studied" entered 
without a voucher requirement. In carpentry, ironwork, and sheet 
metal -work, a voucher requirement was applied to at least one 
respondent in every local except sheet metal workers in Oakland. 

In ironwork, plumbing, and. sheet metal work, voucher require- 
ments reported by journeymen v^re generally stiff er than those re- ^ 
ported by business agents,^ probably because voucher requirements 
. have daminished in importance in recent years as the incidence of 
testing has risen.. 

Vote of Membership . Like voucher requirements, membership vote 
requirements were common ^- although not universal — in every trade 
studied. However; this requirement has declined in use in recent 
To?y*;o"'^.'^'^-^''^i business agents reported no vote requirement in 
1971-72, Whereas , several menibefs of the same locals-. seated that 
their admission had been subject to such a vote.- , 
- ■ ' . / . - " * 

interviews. The use of interviews is increasing and is'^com- 
inon, — although not universal ^- in ev^ry trade except bricklaying, 
interviews are generally conducted with either the business agent, 
the union executive committee, or an examining board' especially 

.established to evaluate nonapprenticeship applicants." Business 
agents -in all but two locals listed intervi6ws among the 1971-72 

.union requirements; yet several journeymen reported that they were 
not interviewed. , . v ■ 

There was one major inconsistency in, the d'ata. from the" Columbus 
ironworkers: whereas the business agent reported that no slnterview 
v«s Required of members, 12 of 13 respondents in his local reported 
that they had been interviewed.' . - 

Pees. Initiation 'fees were highest among plumbers and sheet ' 
metal workers and lowest among bricklayers and electricians. Infdr-- 
mation from business agients regarding .initiation fees generally' . 
coincided with data obtained from journeymen (although, of coursfe, 
the fees reported by business agents were near the upper. end of. the 
range since fees have risen over- the years).- 

.Conclusion - , ' 

lo,, exceptions, there" is agreement between the 

1971^72 entry standards described by business agents and the ^ 
admission reqiSirements;. Applied to journeymen interviewed. The 
greatest exceptions indlude data regarding experience requirements 
(which have become increasingly rigorous through time) , vouchers 
and votes of the meiribership (which are ^currently less often ' 

• ' * , < 
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required than in^the past), and testing (which has taken a variety 
of forms over time) • Unfortunately r we are vmable to determine the 
extent to which these differences are due to changing requirements 
through time or failure to follow the prelscribed requirements at 
any given time. 

Certain^ locals seem to maintain more rigid dr formal standards 
than others. For example, the responses from interviewees in ,the 
Oakland sheet metal local were more consistent (except with respect 
to testing) than answers given by respondents in other sheet metal 
locals. However, the locals imposing a Vide range of requirements 
far outnumber those where requirements have varied only narrowly. 

Typical Nonapprenticeship Paths . ^ 

to Journeyman Status 

There are several admission paths to journeyman status in the 
building trades unions, including: 

(1) Direct admission . This route normally requires standards 
such as tho9e outlined in tables 43-48. The strictness bf the 
standards varies with locale labor .market conditions or* the circum- • 
stances /.under which a worker, is admitted; 

' * ' 

One of the most common forms of direct admission is when a 
nonunion firm is organized. Sometimes the admission standards 
applied to candidates in this situation are not as rigorous as 
under other conditions. However, at times, workers thus organized 
are not given full standing in the union. If a local faces tough 
competition from another union, it will be more willing to accept 
informally trained members.' * . ' 

Sometimes a worker can gain admission on the basis of 
specialty, skills. * A worker, knowing. welding, for example, may be 
admitted to ironworkers' or sheet metal locals. 

(2) Joining the union in a nonapprenticeable br anch and then 
beco ming upgraded into the construction or "uptown" branch . Often 
a local will have' various branches. For example, an IBEW local may 
have branches for marine work, electric streetcar or bus maintenance 
neon, signs,, and/or motor shops. Plumbers', ironworkers', and sheet 
metal locals may have branches. for shop or production work. Non-. 
construc'Jion branches often do not have apprenticeship prfcigrams and 
are easier to enter than construction branches. When the construc- 
tion, market is good, men from other branches can work "uptown," _^ 
thus gaining experience and knowledge to pass a journeyman exam and 
transfer to the construction branch*. . ~ , 

(3) Working on permit to gain experience, then a pplying for 
admission on the >basis of this experience . Most building trades . 
\inlons • allow people to wor)c on permit, usually for a fee, when the 
market is good. . , 
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Tlie permit system allows vmions to meet peak demands without 
permanently expanding, their work force • Sometime's, tod; permits are 
used for probationary periods, during which the union evaluates the 
'ai>plicant and the applicant decides whether or not he likes the work*^ 

(4 ) ' Some bricklayers have entered unions on "improver" cards 
and have been upgraded to full journeyman status as they gained 
knowledge and experience at the trade * However,, the issuance of 
improver cards seems to have been curtailed in recent years* 

(5) Workers may gain skill at the trade enter a local in a 
smaller town where the direct admission standards are easier, and 
transfer to the area where they want to work > Although influenced by 
market conditions, interlocal transfers of the same internationjal are 
normally easy to make* Most business agents take the attitude that 
"i^ a man J.S a carpenter in Chicago, a man is a carpenter in Atlanta.' 
This situation, combined with the vs^r lability in stsmdards used for - 
direct admission, has presented problems for some .local jin ions. For 
example,^ in' a discussion of why a majority of apprentices drop out 

of the Bay Area carpenters' apprenticeship program, one official 
lamented, "He /the^apprehtice7 gets halfway through the program and 
then goes down the road to a small local that is hvingry for his 
initiation fee and he gets in as a fullr-time journeyman* Then he 
eventually transfers back here. "8' 

(6) Upgrading through the intervention of a foreman or contrac- 
tor . An exceptionally good worker employed as a hod carrier or 
laborer may be noticed by a foreman or contractor who personally 
intervenes to encourage the worker to become upgraded into a craft 
and to recommend him. to the union. 

The Future of ^onapprenticeship Routes 

Although union officials have been attempting ^to "close 
the^back door'^ to xinion admissions and bring everyone thrpugh 
apprenticeship, it is unlikely that informal routes will be 
abandoned altogether^ because they play . important role^ for 
unions, such as organizing nonunion contractors and allowing 
the union to assimilate potentially competitive craftsmen. 
Also, in view of .the difficulties of forecasting future demand'^ 
'for craftsmen in unstable* construction markets, it^ is unlikely 
th^t joint apprenticeship committees will indenture sufficient 
apprentices to completely fill future demand for craftsmen. 
For fear of training mechanics who may.be unemployed, JAC's 



®Conf idential interview with an official from the Bay Area 
carpenter's' apprenticeship program. 



will continue to err on the" conservative side. Understand^ly, 
since apprenticesh^ip involves on-the-job training, jqbis must be 
available if the program is to operate.^ Of course, crafts like 
sheet metal work, electrical work, and the pipe trades, which 
require more formal training, are more^ likely t<^use apprentice- 
ship thagn others*/ h 



Flexibility of the Entry System 

♦ 

An overriding impression gained from our journeymen inter- 
lews is that there is much flexibility in union entry procedures, 
en though on its face this system appears *to be very rigid- 
This flexibility allows unions to adapt to changes in the cpn- 
Istruction laboif market and to accommodate to various situations 
and circumstances • * 
• < 

/ Characteristics. *6f Minority Journeymen Interviewed 

Th^ proportion pf minorities in our interview sample is con-^ 
sistent with 'other evidence on minorities in building trades 
unions* Altogether, 9 percent of our interviewees were from 
minority groups — black, Speuiish American, American Indiem, or 
Asian American (see table 50).. Responses to supplementary 
questions on union membership in the March 1969 Current Population 
Survey found blacks to comprise 8.7 percent of membership in all 
construction unions.^^ (see table 51).. ^ 

^Tliis is hot to say that ^efforts should\ not be made to 
* improve the methods used by program sponsors \to estimate the 
ntmiber of apprentices* to be indentured each year. Much can be 
done to rationalize the procedures currently used. However, , 
pcirfect methods wijLl never be developed, and as long as this is 
true, JAC*s^will continue to be conservative ill. determining the 
numbier of apprentices to be indentured. 

^ ^Selected Earnings and Demographic Characteristics of Union 
Members^ 1970 (Washington: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor. Statistics, 1972) i. Table B, p. 27.. It should be noted that 
datat frcMii our interview sample and the Current Population Survey 
(CPS) data are not precisely comparable. CP'S data refter to larger 
aggregations> viz , national union membership in all construction 
unions, not just journeymen in six selected building trades unions 
contract construction in six cities. Further, CPS data refer only 
i:o blacks, ^ whereas our data include all minorities. 

• ' .131 " . . 
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TABLE51. PARTICIPATION OF BLACKS IN LABOR UNIONS BY INDUSTRY 
FOR THE UNITED STATES, 1970 



Industrial sector of longest job held in 1970 



Mining 

Construction ^ -xr . . 

Manufacturing 

Transportation, communication and public utilities 

Wholesale trade . . .* 

.:Retail trade 

Services and financial 

/ 

Public administration 



Percentage of Blacks 


RATIO: ^ 
Percentage of Blacks 
in Union . 


In 

labor lyiions 


Not in^ 
labor unions 


Percentage of Blacks 
Not in Union 


. 4.9 


4.3 


. 1.14 


8.7 


, 11.2 


.78 


12.4^ 


9.8« 


1.27 


' 10.3 


11.1' 


.93 ' 


11.9 


,7.6 


1.57 

f 


9.7 


7.9 ^ 


1.23 


.. 18.6 


13.5 


1.38 


16.5 


■11.8 t 


1.40 



^ A ratio equal to one would indicate that there is the same 
proportion of blacks in'Mhe unionized sector as in the nonunion 
sector. A ratio greater than ^>rie indicates that blacks are repre- 
sented in greater-proportion in unionized work than in nonunion 
work: and a ratio less than one indicates that blacks are repre- 
sented in lesser proportions- in the unionized sector than in the 
non)jnlon sector of the iiidustryr 

The> table shows that blacks are overrepresented m all but 
two industrial sectors-construction and traniportation^com- 



munication-public utilities. Of these two, the underreprescntb- 
tion of blacks is worse in construction. 

SOURCE: Calculated from data contained in U.S. Department 
of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Seiected Earnings and 
Demographic Characteristics of Union Members, J970» BLS Re- 
port 4L7 (Washington: ^Government Printing Office. 1972), table 
13, page 27. 
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m2w«l°SL"'°"*? *r • participation rates in. the ' 
^er^eSl^rkerr,-?. »d plpefitjing (7 percent minority), 

siieet mez,ax workers (15 percent minority^, elect-rir-i a«o /c L 
. mxnority), and ironworkers (3 percent SnoruJ^fa"'"' 

- it-v by trade mask, coniider able variatioi^ in minor 

of minorities among- u^ion entrants aftS ?Qfin " ^ ^^"^ proportion 

to 14 percent and non^^!^>.!I!;" f • J^P-e^ from 6 percent 

• entry SrSe^dnv Zrff r;^"" "^^^^ ^' "^th^ of 

pasJ^af Jea": P^ior S 19?^ 'o^rr^''^"- °' over the 

mxnorities accounted for in T>oy.^^«4- uurxng T:ne lyso s, 

pressures, appear to have been willing to accept alreadVtra^i^J ' 
mxnorxty craftsmen into their membership. I'n essence takino tn 
Snln"::"^^^ e^^^^t'waTtTme^^t . 

' Further, sketchy evidence indicates tKat significant ■ 
dST minority^ nonunion construction workers exist 

Data from the Current Ponm. tion ^urv.v indicate that in 1970 * 
greater propo r-tions of . blacks in construction worSd'in .onLion 

' 11 -."^ 

See Equal Employment Opportunity Commission "Total anri 
Sri9^o"^«="^ - "^^f-rai »,ions^n Int^n^lonafSii"? by 
sex, 1970; (Xerox compiled from EEO-3 reoorts avaiT^-hi^^^ <.\ ' 

^^.X Ewloy^^t opportunity Co™i,,ion^"Sh1n^Sn?^c!.1S^p6., 

portio"'Sf'tL'%2;pi:'t'L°L:ir:nal" 

^en the ia^ple siL exLe'dea^o^arTdatl ^LS^^""'- ■ 
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TABLE 52. PERCENTAGES OF MINORITIES AMONG UNION ENTRANTS BY PERIOD OF ENTRY. 
APPRENTICESHIP GRADUATES AND OTHERS, ALL'TRADES 



Item 



Apprenticeship graduates 

<^Other$ 

Total 



Period of union entry 



Prior 
to 

1950 



SOURCE: Interviews with.construction journeymen. 



1950- 
1959 



3 
40 
6 



1960- 
i972 



9 
18 
14 



AU 
years 



6 
11 
9 



o 
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jobs (relative to proportions of bladks in vinions) than in any 
!J J/"^"^^''"^ (see table- 51). However, it is likely that 

^he blacks in the nonunipn, sector are largely concentrated in the 
labore;: jobs and troyel trades and least concentrated in the skilled 
trades, which also have the fewest minorities in the union sector. 
The fact that some unions have sought minority draftsmen is attested 
to- by the concern nonunion minority contractors have showed concern- 
ing unions' raiding their work forces and attracting their minority 
workers away with higher, wages. ■ 

Friends and Relatives in the Trade 

As table 53 .shows; in every trade, regardless of Apprenticeship 
background, minorities were less likely than whites to have relatives 
or friends in the union, in addition, they 'were less likely than 
nqnminorities to have fathers in the trade" before entering. Minori- • 
ties who entered through nonapprenticeship routes had a -father in 
the ^rade about as frequently aS white counterpart journeymen, but 
the minority fathers were generally not in the unfon. In ^marked 
contrast, only 13 percent- of the fathers of minority apprenticeship 
graduates had been in the trade, whereas almost a third of their" 
nonminority counterpart apprenticeship graduates had fathers in the 
trade. - < • 

In addition, a'higher proportion of the minority nonapprentices * 
than apprenticeship graduates were likely to have other relatives or 
friends in the trade. This indicates that whereas minority non- 
appr^tice entrants are coming from "trade families," the minority 
apprenticeship graduates are coming from an -altogether different ' 
faJ^ily background. A possible expfanation for this is that appren- 
ticeship out i;-each programs, which operate in every city in Which 
interviews wer* conducted, arfe successfully' reaching a' sector of" the 
minority population previously unacquainted^ with construction. 

Not\ unexpectedly/ oa- higher proportion of apprenticeship 
gr^duatesX^ fathers than other sN.fathers' in the trade were, union 
meipbers themselves. This ^he Id for both .minorities and non- 
minor ities.X •• . • ■ . ■ .. 

\f The picture is revealing and somewhat hopeful.. Although' 
minorities, by "and large, have not had much contact with the 
^PS.9P"*^ netw6rk\of friends and relatives which has. worked so ' 
j^«M~to attract nonminority youth to the crafts, onc% minorities 
dd- -.enter the tra^ek- the saine patterns,. seem to prevail for them, 
li^terestingly, in a^followup sufyey bf graduates of the Wprkers, 
Dejfense League (WDL) \joint Apprehticefhip* Program, referrals 
byf. friends and relatives to the outreach program' brought into 
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; ^^rtSff p~ ^^-^'l-«<^ apprenticeship graduates. 

^ ref efrfd Vfv °5,^^°^^ surveyed indicated that they had 

.erefrea a friend to the WDL Joint Apprenticeship Program. 13 

' sources of Training for Minority NonanrS^^n.^^ eshipUninn 

^r.i^«°^^''^H'.^^^ minority nonappr entices teltd to^ have more ' 
* training prior to. union entry than do nonminorities!^ Propor- 

arorS%°"'^- ' ■ "^"'^ ^"^--^ -io- without • 

any prior training. Although the. number of .minorities is small 

tioh^^'^ ''T'^^"^ indicators.. For example, p^bLc v^a- 

. , tional education (particularly in the South) has played a Song - 

one foL^r''?':^^ "^'^^"'"^ bricklayer journeymen, "^and i,ouf ^ 
^^^^^^■1^^^^^- -eived .restraining 

' .y.n.Jtl^^''^ ^"""^ ^^^^'^^ °^ 1^^°"^ 'category plays 
. about the same role, except in the i>ipe trades/wherr? of ' 

.•Pli^^^r!^'" '^^^ ™ ^^^^^-^ up iol^u^nlymln. " . 

Proportionately, feWer minorities tend to have experience 
in_ open shop^,. however, except in bricklaying. Ih the other 
trades only about half as many minorities "as nonminorities 
received training in open shops.' ' . "°™"^"°^^t^es 

. " 1 

.Advancement to Su pervisory .qtafng 

>, T?^^ ^^^^^ except /n bricklaying, minorities tend 

to ho;d supervisory positions prbportionately less than non 

anTthlr^*. "^'.^ "^^'-^'^ appren^iceshirgraduates 
and those who- enter through nonapprent ice ship' rout.^. However 
minority apprenticeship- graduates have a clear relative^vl^^ra. • 
shin "'^^"'l'' "^"^"^^ -ho have not graduated Jrof appr^S'^ 
ship. Thirty-two percent of the minority graduates seated that 

22 percent of the minority workers without apprent j<:eshiD > 
indicated thaf they work as supervisors half'^^r mo^^ S the time. 



:13Material obtained frbm Ernest Green, Executive Director 
Recruitment and Training Program,, inc. ,<.' ^ Director, 
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r-^ Chapter V 

/ A COMPARISON OF APPRENTICESHIP-TRAINED 

JOURNEYMEirWITH JOURNEYMEN TRAINED IN OTHER WAYS 



I 



According to Foster*, "While there* is undoubtedly much 
rQomcfor improvement in the administration of apprenticeship, 
the system does produce a superior craftsman* Just how 
l'. superior, of ^course, is impossible to say*"^ Foster and other 
/ . writers argue, as do all of the union officials and most of the 
/ contractors' representatives we interviewed, that apprenticeship 
f training produces better skilled, more productive, and safer 
craftsmen who are likely candidates for supervisory positions. 

The^ position .that apprenticeship-trained craftsmen are 
superior to informally trained journeymen is based on several 
assumptions* First, an apprenticeship-trained craftsman is a 
^ better skilled craftsman because he Is a broadly trained mechanic. 
During apprenticeship, he has been .exposed to all parts of his ^ 
^ craft (or at least to more aspects than he was likely to leaCirn ^ 
^. :on his own). Second, he can adapt to different job situations 
and changing conditions because he' knows the theory underlying 
his woirk., for his apprenticeship provided him with not only 
on-the-job training but also related classroom instruction. 
He is- moire productive because of this knowledge and because 
experienced journeymen have taught him to apply his knowledge 

^n the job. Third, he is safier because safety training Vas 

part of his |ipprenticeship./ ^ - | ' \^ 

^ Construction experts assert that the apprenticeship-trained 
craftsman makes a better' supervisbr I because he knows all 
parts of the job — from rough-in to finish work. Also, his 
* related classroom instruction has taught him to work effectively 
with blueprints in the design and layout of jobs. 

^ Safety and Individual Productivity ' - - 

, \ While a direct measure of the reilative skills and /abilities 

Qf apprenticeship?- trained .journeyme]|i would be useful,* we do nor 
Kave such a measure or the data for J constructing it.^ We found \ 
no information with which to test the hypoth^esis that apprenticeship 
trained mechanics are safer workers, although data generated 
by ,the reporting requirements of the Occupational Safety and - 
^ Health Act may provide a'^usable base for measurement in the 
future. . • ' ' , ; 



'1 1 , ' 

Howard G. Foster, "Apprenticeship Trailing in the Building 

Trades: A Sympathetic Assessment," Labor Law Journal , Vol. 22, 

No. 1 (January 1971), pp. 3-12. 
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I- Even the measurement of productivity in construe ciori is 
* complicated by the absence of a generally accepted measure of 
output. Behman. has atteirtpted to measure physical productivity 
directly, but without studying di^e.rences among individual 
workers. 2 a laboratory experiment on productivity . iri the 
masonry trades conducted in 197^ at the University oJ Texas- 
considered the" possible effects on productivity of a variety 
of factors such .as tim^ of day, temperature, and' intensity of 

ultraviolet rays, but not the graining background of: individual 
workers. 3 



Fomowup- studies of Apprenticeship Graduates 



While productivity studies have not shed light on the ' 
training backgrounds of craftsmen, efforts have been made to 
assess the performance of apprenticeship-trained workers-. 
However, past research ori apprenticeship, while revealing .much.c^' 
about the work -experience and career advancement patterns of - 
apprenticeship graduates, provides little insight into how the 
experiences of apprenticeship graduates compare with those of 
other journeymen. 



2 ■ ' 
Sara Behman, "On-Site Labor Productivity in Home 'Building, " 

Industrial Relations. Vol. 11, No. 3 (October 1972), pp. 314-325.^ 



3 

Center 

March 24, 1972. 



•Interview with Clayford T.' Grimm, associate director, 
for Building Research, University of Texas, Austin, 



Tjhe results of this laboratory experiment have been reported 
ftas'on Productivity Study, Volume III: Measurement of Producti- 
vity, ^Center for Building Research, University of Texas. Other 
reports generated from the project are: Volume It A Review of the 
Literature of Mason Product ivity with Annotated Bibliography and 
In^i and Volume II . ♦ a Construction industry Opinion Survey on 
Mason Productivity. Copies of these reports are available from 
the National Technical Information Service", Springfield, Virginia 
22151. - ^ • . 
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Some <3a^ta on the Work experirence of apprenticeship graduates 
are available in followup studies obtained through the use of mail 
questiorinairis* In 1956,, the Bureau of Apprenticeship "and Training 
U*Si department of Labor, conducted a survey of work experience and 
—career advancement of a^slunpling of craftsmen in all apprenticeable 
occupations wHo had completed apprenticeships in 1950 v 4 in I960, 
the California Division of Apprenticeship Standards conducted a 
similar followup survey pf California .apprentices who completed 
their training in 1955.5 The survey^ covering all apprenticeable 
trades, assessed the labor market experience of apprenticeship- 
trained craftsmen 5 years after their graduation. Unfortunately, 
neither of these studies contains information on a comparable con- 
trol group of journeymen whose pey'f oinnances could be compared with 
tlipse of the apprenticeship graduates. / , 

Other studies provide data on the work experiences of 
apprenticeship- trained craftsmen as adjuncts to investigations, 
of related questions. Behman surveyed former carpeijitry 
apprentices^ in the San Framcisco Bay Area to explain why 
apprentices drop out pf the carpenters' program. 6 The Division 
of Research and Statistics of the New York State Department pf 
Labor, assisted by Felician Foltman at CornelL.Uhiversity, is , 
currently conducting an extensive followup study of former , 
apprentices in New York* State in order to study the relationship 
of apprenticeship training in the pipe trades. .Drew, of Purdue 
Umversity^ obtained feedback pn the programs from former ^ 
apjprentices btit made no attempt to compare apprenticeship-trained 



^Career Patterns of Former Apprentices (Washington: U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, 1959), 
Bulletin T-147. For a summary of this report, see Joseph li. 
Schuscer, "Career Pattisrns ^of jPormer Apprentices," Occupational 
Outlook Quarterly , Vol., 3/ No. 2 (May 1959), ppl. 13^19. 

^California Division of Apprenticeship Standards, Survey of 
Completed Apprentices Certified by the California Apprenticeship 
, Council in 1955 (San Francisco:, Division of Apprenticeship 
Standards, Calif ornie^ Department of Industrial Relations, 1960). 

^Sara Behman, "Survey of Former Carpenter Apprentices ^ 
Registered in the Bay Counties Carpenters Apprenticeship and 
Training Program" (Berkeley: Institute of Industrial Relations, 
mimeograph, 1969) . r 
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journeymen with other groups.' Again, because. these studies deal 
exclusively with journeymen who have had apprenticeship training, 
they offer no opportunity to contrast craftsmen who hav^ had 
apprenticeship training with those who havp not. Finally, 
BarocciVs 1971 study of apprenticeship completers and dropouts in 
Wisconsin fqund that apprenticeship graduates had higher earnings 
thaii dropqiits, particularly among construction workers. While 
useful, this finding may be dye to dropouts* working for the most 
. part/ in lower paying nonunion*^ jobs, while c?ompleters tend to work 
more -in higher paying branches/of the industry, ih any event, 
no specific comparison is made between apprenticeship graduates 
•nd informally trained workers. 8 

y ■ ' . ■ .' . / \ . ' . 

Existing Comparisons of Apprenticeship- 
Graduates with Other "'Cfaftsmen ^ 

' ♦ - ^ - » > ~ ij 

. . Foster •s study of alternative training spurces for construc- 
tion journeymen in upstat^ New York provides some useful information 
on the training backgrounds of apprenticeship graduates and those 
v^o have been trained in other ways . ? Fostier ' 13 study focused on * 
journeymen in the Syracuse ^area in four crafts — bricklaying, 
carpentry, electrical work, and operating engineering.. His analysis 
was Raised on questionnaire returns from 784 craftsiften. However, the 
questionnaire wap not desigi^ed to evaluate the advantages of 
apprenticeship relative to other ways of acquiring construction 
skills. " . , ' 



Alfred S. Drew, iEducational and Trainincr Adjustments ih 
^ Selecte d Apprenticeable' Trades (Laf ayette, Ind. : "Purdue Research 
Foundation, Purdue University, 1969), two volumes. Also, see Toward 
^^^^^^^^ -'^ Journeyman (Washington: U.S . Department of Labor ,^ 1970) \ 
Manpower Research Monograph No. 20, five volumes. The studies were 
summarized in the following article: "Strengthening Apprenticeship," 

power. Vol. 4, No. 2 (February 1971), pp. 21-25. See also a. 
commertt by Martin J. Ward on this study, "Journeyman Training in the 
Pipe Trades," Manpower . Vol. 4,, .No. 8 (August 1972), pp. 20-32. 

ft ' • 

• ?Thc>mas A. Barocci, "Apprientice Dropouts: Cause and Effect," 
Manpower . Vols 5, No. 1 (January 1973), pp. 9-13. 

%ioward G, Foster, ".Labor Supply in the Construction Industry; 
A Case Study of Upstate New York" (unpublished Ph. D. dissertation, 
Cornell University, 1969) . For a summary of the study, see 
Howard G. Foster, "Nonapprentice Sources of Training in Construe- • 
. tioh, " Monthly Labor Review . Vol. 93, No. 2 (February 1970), 
pp. 21-26. ' , 
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Two. approaches have been taken to study the effects of 
training backgrounds^ on the productivity of individual workers. 
One has been to reyiew the performances of candidates taking occu- 
pational licensing examinations. Scores on one such; highly^ 
regarded test,^° the Texas State Journeyman Plumbing Examination, 
show that apprenticeship-^trained examinees outperformed others. 

illustrated in . table 56, every apprenticeship- trained applicant 
in the study .passed, whereas on'ly three-fourths of the nonappren-^ 
ticeship-.trained" examinees passed* Purthearmore, the apprenticeship- 
trained men passed with a higher average score, even though they had 
ffwer years of experience at the trade. Insofar as ^he test measures 
skill at the trade, it shows that apprenticeship-trained journeymen 
have a definite skill advantage over nonapprenticeship-trained ^ 
journeymen. But test scores measure only ability to take a test, ^ 
then apprenticeship might be pnly good preparation for test taking. 
Thus, although these test results strongly indicate tha^ apprentice- 
ship, training producesv craftsmen with superior skills, .they are not 
conclusive. . . / 



A second attempt to compar.e the efficacy of apprenticeship 
with other training paths was m^de by Horowitz aiid Herrnstadt 



^"This unusually well designed and well administered test is/ 
described in detail in Benjamin Sl^imberg, Barbara F. Esser, and 
Daniel H. Kruger, bccvipational Licensing; Practices and Policy 
(Washington: Ptiblic Affaj^rs Press, 1973), pp^, 95-9,6. / 

/The test itself was developed in consultation with plunA^ers 
from all parts of Texas amd, was » improved^ on ^ the basis of two pro- 
fessional evaluations. See Herschel T. Manuel et al., "The Texas 
Examination for Journeyman Plumbers,'* rej^ort of reseai'ch conducted 
at the University^ of Texas for the Texas State Board of Plumbing 
Examiners (Austin) TeDt. ; University of Texas Testing and Guidance 
Bureau, multilith, 1951) . Also see Edwin Wilson Mumma, "The / 
Application of the Critical Incident Technique to the Psychological 
Measure of Proficiency: The Texas Examination for Journeyman 
Plumbers" (unpviblished Ph. D. dissertation, university of Texas at 
Austin, 1954) . , * ' 
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TABLE 56. PERFORMANCE OF APPLICANTS TAKING THE TEXAS STATE EXAMINATION 
FOR JOURNEYMAN PLUMBING LICENSE. NOVEMBER 1, 1963 THROUGH OCTOBER 31 1964 

BY TRAINING BACKGROUND 





Analysis of all appUcants 




« t 


Traininf background 


-Average 
years 
, experience 
s^t the 
trade 


Number 
examined 


Number 
and 
percentage 
. passed 


Average 
score 


Apprenticeship trained* 


,5.0 years 


46 


. 46 (100%) 






86.4 


Nonapptenticeship trained ^ , . . 


i.7 years 


758 


574 (75.7%). 


70.7 



Analysis of examinees with passing scores 



. Training background * 


Average 
years 
experience 
at the * 
trade 


1 ' - " ' 

Number 
passed 


^ 1 
Average 
icore 


1 _ 


6.1 years 


46 
' 574 

^ . 


'86.4 
80.8 



SOURCE: Texas State Board of Plumbing Examinerj. 
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in a study of too 1^ and die-making crafts in Boston .^^^ They 
investigated the M^lning background Of a sample of tool and die 
makers and asked JKrkers^' foremen and \fellow workers to evaluate 
their performance on the jpb. The study showed < that wotkers 
trained in vocationai high school followed by apprenticeship were 
rated highest by their peers and superv^isors • - Hpwever^ the study 
ajlso concluded that craftsmen trained in vocational high school 
alone were rated higher than ci^aftsmen from vocatipnal high> 
schools whp had had on-the-job trp^ining-\ — *fin ihtiernally - 
inconsistent re i5u It. ^ 



While this .type, of inquiry is an 'appealing attempt to assess 
the. relative advantages of apprenticeshipUtf ainincf, reliance upon 
the testiioony of coworkers^ahd supervisprs^leaves Horowitz and 
ilerrnstadt witli 'highly subjectiye feelings (v^Tch may explain the 
internal inconsistency previously noted). \ Further, the study has 
limited relevance to evaluating appirenticeship in the building 
trades sinc^ it did not deal with the conistruction industry. 



New Means of Comparing Apprenticeship 
Graduates with- Other Journeymen 



Thus, although logic dictates that apprenticeship provides 
the best available training in construction, ^ the issue of 
whether it actually does has not been dealt with satis£a,ctorily. 
Furthermore, a review of the literature reveaks .that the 
empirical data required for dealing with this^^ issue have not/ 
yet been collected. Therefore, we have attempted to measure 
more objectively the relative worth of apprenticeship and 
'nonapprent^iceship training in construction, utilizing two new 
approaches. One was to determine whether apprenticeship grad- 
uates are foiind in disproportionately high nximbers in supervisory 



llMorris A. Horowitz and Irwin L. Herrnstadt, "A Study of 
the Training of Tool and Die Makers" (Boston: Department of 
Economics, tNorthy/estern University, 1969) . The ^study is 
Siunmarized in two more convenient sources: Learning the Tool and 
Die Maker Trade (Washington: U.S. Department of Labor, 1970), 
Manpower Research Monograph No. 17, and Morris Ai Horowitz and 
Irwin L. Herrnstadt, "The Training and Education lof Tool and Die 



Makers , " Proceedings of the Twentieth Annual Winter Meeting of 
the Industrial Relations Research Association , Walphington, D.C. 
December 28-29, 1967 (Madison, Wis.: Industrial IJelations 
Research Association, 1968) , pp. 15-24. 



_ j>ositions or 'whether foremen and superintendents h^ave been 

trained TTf arid large in 'o€her ways* The results of this method 
are examined later in this , chapter. , . 

The other approach was to compare -thjs number of hours ' 
worked annually by a random sample of " journeymen from each 
local union studied. -This method is based; on the premise 
. that compared to journeymen with less, training, more skilled 

and more productive workers are in greater demand and will 
, therefore tend ta suffer less unemployment-. " . 

' ' * ** • 

' » * 

. ^ ' Comparison of Average Hours WOtked by Journeymen 

Apprenticeship graduates should experience more steady 
employment than union craftsmen trained?* in other ways, largely 
because apprenticeship-trained journeymerr tend to be broadly 

.-trained, whereas other journeymen (especially those who have 
••picked up the trade" on the job) tend to be specialists 
qualified to perform only one or a few tasks. l5 as has been 
illustrated in Chapter III, journeymen admitted directly 

, ordinarily are tested over their knowledge of the trade. In 
practice, these tests are usually easier thah final examinations 
-given to apprentices. ' - * ^ 

, Further, it is. common for the journeyman test to cover 
only the part of the trade in which the applicant qonsiders 
himself proficient^ For example, a man could join *a carpenters' 
local if *he could pass a test over form building or become a 
union ironworker by passing a test over reinforcing work. ^ 
Welders may join a variety of unions due to that proficiency 
alone. By contrast, nearly all apprenticeship-trained' journey- - 
men are^, expected to be exposed to^a wide variety of work and 
training, both on the job and in the classroom. A, well organized 
apprenticeiship prograjn teaches apprentices all phases of their 
trades, including the reading of blueprints, the laying out of 
various types of work, and, in some cases,, cost estimating. 

' Given the premise that they are lijcely to be more broadly' 
trained, there are several reasons why apprenticeship-trained 
journeymen might be expected to suffer fewer and briefer periods 
of unemployment than more narrowly trained journeymen.. First, • 
employers will tend to retain their better workers longer and . 
conversely^ will lay off inferior workers sooner. A broadly 
trained mechanic is likely to stay with fewer employers since 
he will- be on the firm's '"core labor force." 



12 . 

This is not to deny that many apprenticeship-trained 
journeymen tend to wbrk in. ±heir favorite specialties. ..However, 
the point is that the apprenticeship-trained journeymen have 
been exposed to several specialties and would - thus be in a 
better position to switch to a different sort of work if 
necessary. 
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Second, the broadly trained craftsman 'can remain with a 
contractor through the duration of a' job, during all phases 
from layout, and rough- in^' to the finish work» (This is an^ 
especially important consideratidn oh longer commercial and 
industrial jobs,) * 

Third, broadly trained mecjhanics are more flexible and 
can adapt better to changes in technology and/or market 
demand. Thus, when work is not plentiful, a person who is 
narrowly trained may have difficulty finding work in his 
specialty, whereas a journeyman who is expert in a-ll areas 
of his trade will not be* laid off due to inability to perform 
%he work that is available. 

Fourth, the broadly trained mechanic has .more options 
to choose from; he may, choose ta work in specialties which, 
by the nature of the i^^ork, offer the mo.st regular employment. 

Fifth-/ because a. broadiy— trained mechanic will tend to 
be in supervisory jobs more ofte.n', and because supervisory 
personnel are more regularly employed than journeymen, the 
broadly trairled tradesman will find steady employment more 
often as a supervisor. 

Finally, broadly skilled mechanics are more. Likely to be 
• requested by contractors pr to be able to get jobs without 

going through a formal referral procedure; narrowly trained 
, men are apt to have 'to wait until they are referred to work 
by the business agent 

For all of the reasons just ^mentioned, journeymen 
possessing a wide variety of skills are likely to suffer 
fewer. and briefer periods of unemploym.ent than those faced 
by narrowly trained journeymen. Thus, to find that ' 
appr en ticeship""- trained journeymen work more on the average 
than other journeymen would be to support the claim that 
apprenticeship offers superior training for construction 
workers. . ^ ; , ' 



.--13 

Most unions do not' use rigid "first in, first out" 
referral systems exclusively, but permit individual members 
to find jobs informally if possible. ^ Where formal arrange- 
ments are the sole means of referral, the difference between 
hours worked by apprenticeship graduates and by other journey 
men would be expected to diminish considerably. 
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Methoaolocrv'for Comparison of Average Hdurs Worked 



/ 



the hypothesis was tested by taking samples of journeymen's 
names and th'e hours they worked from eac]ti cooperating union's 
pensioh or healtji and wjelfare fund eligibility list.^* The sam- 
ples ihciuded data for several yeatrs from tne unions in HoiAston, 
Columbus, San Francisco, Oakland^ and Chicag^^ in each of the^ 
other cities it proved feasible to retrieve data for^pnly 1 year. 

' ■ " A '■■ 

When the ncunes of traveling members^ of other- locals pr non- 
m^nbers wprking on temporary permits appeaiced, they were dele^^d, 
because many were inde.. cured late in the sample yVar artd thus ^ 
could /not be counted for the entire year. ^Moreovei:, the number" 
of li6urs worked by^ apprentices is often as much a function on the\ 
efficiency of the program and the .contractors* willingness to 
work apprentices as of the apprentices' skill on the\job. Finally, 
the names of paid union officials were deleted.^ \ 

The names remaining in the samples, then, were those of 
active journeyman menibers of the Vinions Being studied. The J.ists 
of names and hours worked were^ checked with apprenticeship 
coordinators and with recordjs kept 'by the Bureau of Apprexit ice ship 
and Training and S'tate apprenticeship agencies to determine^^ which 
journeymen had^ completed registered apprenticeship programs; ^ 

/ ■ ■ . \ 

Sampling Procedures * •^ * \ 

/ The samples analyzed in this chapter ranged from only 1 pe^*- 
oent of the active membership of the Bricklayers Executive \ 
^Committee In New York (whose officials would allpw only a miniscule 
sampling) to oyer 20 percent of the membership of some smaller \ 
locals. We attempted' to get at least 10 percenit samples of all but 
the largest unions, although after the names of travelers, \ 
apprentices, retired member?, and union officials werie deleted, 
some samples were less than 10 percent of the total membership. 



^^Contributions -to these funds are made by contractors on the 
basis of a negotiated number of cents ^r hour worked by each man. 
Thus, it is possible to state with reasonable accuracy the number 
of hours; worked' by each man for union contractors. Some men, of 
course, may work in open shops (for less money) ; such work does not 
appear in the data presented here; * 
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We extracted samples in two ways* One was to select a nsune 
arbitrarily from the pension fund lists, on which names are kept 
either alphabetically or by social security number, an^ to take 
eyery fifth or tenth name that followed until the desired sample 
size was obtained* The other was to select a name arbitrarily 
and to take the 10 names that followed, then skip several pages 
and select another 10 names, and so on until the desired nxamber 
of names was obtained. When used pn an alphabetical list of ^ 
names, the latter method often revealed several persona related ^ 
to each other. This was an advantage in light" of our intention 
to learn how workers .actually get into construction 'unions* 

There was only one significant departure from these proce- ^ 
dures.' Wbile requesting a sample from the Carpenters District 
Council in Chicago, we were mistakenly informed .that the counpil 
had had a registered program for only the last 6 year^lS and 
that the number of graduates would be so small relative to the 
total membership that any sample selected would probably be 
•unrepresentative of the apprenticeship graduates* Thus, we 
, requested a list of half of the men who joined the council's 
local unions in 1970, thereby assuring the presence in the 
sample of a representative number of apprenticeship graduates* 

Results of Comparisons of Average Hours Worked 

The sampling was performed as carefully as "real world" cir- 
cumstances allowed. There are, of course, many methodological 
difficulties and problems of interpretation of the data. 16 As 
in the current literature on returns tp investment in human 
capital, there is the problem ofc factoring out the impact' of ' 
education and training from numerous other influences — such as 



f^As it turned out, the program had been registered for many 
years, but the sample had already been taken when that fact was ^ 
discovered.- 

ISpor an intVoduction to the problems and difficulties of 
this type of research, see Garth L. Mangum, "Evaluating Federal 
Manpower Programs , " Proceedings of* the Twentieth Annual Winter 
Meeting of the Industrial Relations Research Association ^ 
Washington, D.C., December 28-29, 1967 (Madison, Wis.:^ 
Industrial Relations Research Association, 1968), pp. 161-171; 
and Glen C. Cain and Robinson G. Hollister, "The Methodology of 
Evaluating Social A:ction Programs," Public-Private Manpower 
Policies, ed. Arnold R. Weber (Madison, Wis*: Industrial Rela- 
tions Research Association, 1963) , pp. 5-34'. 
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native ability,, family status, or peer influences — which, may 
.affect income^ and employment. These and other problems dealing 
. , with vgathering and interpreting the data are discusse^d later 
in^^this chapter. . ^ 

The results of the comparisons of average hours .Worked by the 
'samples of apprenticeship-trained and other joumeymeli are. surama- 
rized* by international union in tables 57-62. The dkta iri these 
tables are not as complete as would be desired, due tq lack ".of ^ 
•cooperation from certain local unions and district, councils 1 
Neither are the figures comparable between trades or cities, due 
to -differing labor market conditions and referral procedures. 
NeverfAeless, the data' sximmarizefii below are ^emphatic in theV 
support of the hypothesis that journeymen with apprenticeship 
training, probably because of their broader skills,. will tend to 
w6r)c more theui journeymen without apprenticeship training^ who 
are more likely to be narrowly skilled specialists. 

In 32 of the 41 local unions and district councils for which 

- ^><li?ita were available, apprenticeship-trained journeymen worked 

- |.Sorisi3tently and significantly more than journeymen trained in 

1 f^:^^ Other ways. By contrast, in only three loojsds did apprenticeship- , 
trained journeymen j/ork less than journeymeh without apprenticeship 
' (and in only one^ case was this true for inore than 1 year). Six 
locals showed mixed feisults or differentials between average hours 
worked of less than-l percent. That three of these are UA locals 
may reflect the fact that the plumbers seem to have more formal 
hiTing hall arrangements than the other unions with the possible 
exceptionMOf IBEW locals. These arrangements would help to 
explain why, in the plumbers* uriit)ns which consistently had' 
differentials greater than 1 percent, the differentials exceeded 
10 percent • in » only 2 y^ara. Formal hiring halls probably spread 
work more evenly in the plumbers unions than do the less formal * 
methods of job search common to other crafts. 

The,, data in tables 57-62 further reveal tha*t, of 199 percentage 
differentials, 100 were greciteiT than 1 percent. Only 10 differen- 
* tialS' were less than -1 percent, while 9 fell between -.9 percent 
ahd .9 percent. Thus, 84 p^^cent of the cases support the hypothe- 
sis that apprenticeship-trained craftsmen are more broadly trained 
and suffer less from unemployment than other journeymen.. Regard- 
less of whether one considers only local ninions or the total .nuitiber 
of comparisons, then, the cases supporting the hypothesis outnumber 
the cases opposing it by 10 to 1. * - ' * . 

The hours-worked differentials which are favorable to 
apprenticeship as a source pf training are as large as they 
arp numerous. There were 31 differentials between 10 percent 
and 20 percent, 11 between 20 percent and 40 percent, and 3 
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TABLE 57 COMPAkJSON OF AVERAGE HOURS WORKED BY APPRENTICESHIP-TRAINED 
^ JOURNEYMEN AND JOURNEYMEN NOT TRAINED IN APPRENTICESHIPS, BY YEAR: 

BRICKLAYERS UNIONS . * , 



(1) 
Unions, 
(and years 
studied) 

* 

Atlanta (Local 8) . 
1970 

New York (Executive 
Committee) - ^ 

1970 ^ 

Chicago (Local'21X " > 

1971 

•1970 , . 

4969 

196S 

Columbus (Local 55) 

1971-72 : 

1^70-71 

1969- 70 

Oakland4(Local 8) 
1971-72 / 

1970- 71 .. / ". 

1969-70 . '. 

t968-69 

^ 1967-68 . 

1966-67 

#1965-66 . .; 

• 1964-65 .... 

San Francisco (Local 7) 
1971 

19^9-*^ 

1968 , : 



(2) 

Journ^^^men 
in OT^^te 
(percent 
ofactivc 
membership) 
Number Percent 



76 



64 



267 
284 

295 
294 



115- 
111 
101 



64 

63 
58 
58 
57 
.57 
"55 
52 



119 
119 
116 

106- 



21 
21 
19 



16, 
^15 
14 
14 
14 
14 
13. 
13 



30 
30 
29 
27 



(3) 

Apprenticeship 
' graduates 
(percent of 
sample) 
Number vPerccnt 



20 



21 



99 
104 

110. 
110 



30 
28 
28 



15 
16 
14 

-13 
12 
10 
9 
9 



18 

^9 
!9 
17 



26 



33 



37 
37 
37 
37 



26 
25 
28 



23 
25 
24 
22 
s21 
18 
16 
17. 



15 
16 
16 
16 



Average hours 
worked by; 



(4) 
Appren- 
ticeship 
graduates 



1.047* 



1,010* 



i,411 
i;394 
1.639 
1.6U5 



1,851 
'1.273 
1.343 



1,233^ 
1,097 
1,274 
1,183 
1,018 

904 
Mf4 

991 



1,217' 
1,211 
.1,051 
643 



(5) 

Journeymen 
not trained in 
apprenticeship 



993' 



i;039^ 



1,215 
1,272 
1,536 
1,520 



J, 248 

1,006. 
937, 



1,112 
1,1 ri' 
t,230 
1,095 
1,055 

896 
a, 248 

93'9 

1,105 
1,221 
1,236 
571 



(6) 

tpercenLis^ 
differential, 
(4HS)i 



5.4 



•2.8 



16.1 
9.6 
6.7 
5.6 



48.3 
26.5 
42.3 



II.O 
-h4 

3.6 
8.0 
- 3.7 
.9 
5.3 
5.5. 



10.1 
..8 
-17.6 
12.6 



* Strike during summer reduced hours for everybody. . 
^ Work was. scarce. 

SOURCE^: Informatipn on hours vyorked was obtained for* 
samples of economically active journeymen from various union^ 



pension rnd heilih and welfare trust fund records. Data dfi ap. 
prenticeship background were obtained /rom* apprenticeship co« 
ordinalors, the Bureau of Apprenticeship . and Jtralnini, State 
apprenticeship agencies, and personal interviews. 
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TABLE 58, COMPARISON OF AVERAGE HOURS WORKED BY APPRENTICESHIP-TRAINED 
JOURNEYMEN AND JOURNEYMEN NOT TRAINED IN APPRENTICESHIPS, BY YEAR- 
.CARPENTERS UNIONS ~ ^ 



(1) 
Unions 
(and years 
studied) 



Atlanta (Local 225) 
1970 



Au$tinr(Locari2^6) 
1971 



Houston (District 

CouncU)' 

1971 

1970 



Cblumbus (Local 2(jO) 

1971-72 

1970-71 . . 

15*69.70. ....... 



Jackson (Local 147 1) 
1971 



Chicago (District Council) 

' 1971 , 

1970 



Bay Area (District Council) 
(Ssn:Francisco and. ' 
Oaklahd) 

197J. i 

1970..... w 

1969 > 

1968 

1967?? . 



1966. 
/ 1965. 

1964. 
* I9i3. 

1962. 



1961 . , . 

I960..., 
• 1959 J,. 
'"^'195».,., 

I957j.,. 



m 
ifss 

19.54 
1953 



J:. 



(2) 

Journeymen 
in sample 
(percent 
of active 

membership) 
Number Percch 



154 



53 



271 
236 



185 
197 
195 



94 



749„ 
704 



406 
360 
359 
327 
310 

300 
295 
289 
267 
.244 

214 
"^08 
198- 
176 
167 

169 
162^ 
139 
119 



10 
11 
11 



19 



5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 



(3) 

Apprenticeship 
graduates 
(percent of 
sample) 
Number Percent 



14 
12 



53 
44 



40 
38 
37 



21 



46 
46 



104 

97' 
99 
-'87 
80 

79 
74 
74 
68 
60 

55 

r>\ 

t\\ 
49 
47 

4« 

41 

36 
28 



23 



20, 
19 



22 
j9 
19. 



22 



26 
27 
28 
27 
26 

26 
25 
26 
25 
25 

26 
25 
26 
28 
28 

27 
25 
26 
24 



Appren- 
ticeship 
graduates 



Average hours 
worked by: 



1,389 
' 825* 



1,573 
1,771 



1,542 
1,540 
1,549 



M74 



1,561 
1,588 



1,450 
1,484 

1^558 
4,545 
1,513 

J ,519 
1,652 
1,690 
1,557 
1,602 

1,702 
1,668 
1,684 
1,616 
1,582 

1,639 
1,716 
1,523 ' 
1,550 



(5) 

Journeymen 
not trained in 
appreniiceship 



^ 1,281 



738' 



1,262 
1,532 



1,383. 
1,320 
1,460 



1,148 



1,364 
1,392 



1,256 
1,285 
Ld^371 
1,460 
1,332 

-f,382 
1,443 
1,444 
1,485 

-1,365 

1,514^ 
1,490" 
1,54r: 
1,526 ' 
1,406 

1,508 
1,457 
1,432 
1,296 



(6) 
Percentage 
differential 
(4)>(5) 

(5) 



8.4. 



11.8 



24.6 
15.6 



11.5 
16.7 
6.1 



28.4 



14.4 
14.1 



15.4 

15.5 
♦13.6 
5.8 
13.6 

9.9 
14.5 
17.0 , 
' 4.8 
17.3 

12.4 

12.0 

9.3 

5.9 
12.5- 

^8.7 
17.8 
6.3 

19.6> 

/ 



January.July 1971 only. No other data available. ^ » pension and health and/vyelftrcTrtst ftind records. Data on.ap, 

cr^itui^i? 1 r V. / . . * prenticcship backpoundiwcre Obtained from •pprentlceihip CO- 

bUUKChi Inform^tjon on hours worked was obtained for ordinators, the Bureau .of Apprenticeship and Training, State 

^mpies of economically active Jourheymcn from various union apprenticeship agencles^and personal intervieWs. 
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TABLE 59. COMPARISON OK AVERAGE HOURS WORKED BY APPRENTICESHIP-TRAINED 
^JOURNEYMEN AND JOURNEYMEN NOT TRAINED IN APPRENTICESHIP;?, BY YEAR: 
* IBEW, UNIONS 



(1) 
Unions 
(and years 
studied) 



Journeymen 
in sample 
^percent 
of active 
membership) 
Number ,Perccnt 



(3) 

Apprenticeship 
graduates 
(percent of 
sample) 
Number ' Percent 




Average hours 
worked by: 



(5) 

Journeymen 
not trained in 
apprenticeship 



(6) 
Percentage 
differential 

•(5X 



Atlanta (Local ^13) 

1970 

Houston (Local 716) 

1971 

1970 

Columbus (Local 683) ^ 

1970- 71 

1969-70 

1968-69 

Jackson (Local 480) 

1971- 72 

Oakland (Local 595) 

. 1970 .5 

1969 

1968 : 

' 1967/ ; 

1^66 

1965 

/ 

San Francisco (Locul 6) 

1971 

' 1970 

K 1969 



78 



72/ 



12 
12 
10 



31 



23 
19 
18 
17 
16 
15 



29 
29 
29 



25 



33 
33 



53 
47 

37 



37 



125 
95 
89 
84 
79 
67 



89 
89 
83 



32 



1,829 
2.107 
2,264 



1.277 



1.662 
1,717 
1.718 
1.593 
1.762 
1.735- 



1.523 
1.491 
1.660 



1,338 



1.334 
1.589 



\ 1.716 
1.825 
1.948 

1.288 



1.532 
1.678 
1.60S 
1.466 
1.654 
1.578 



1.266 
1.351 
1.368 



58,5 



33.1 
17,5 



6.6 
15.4 
16.2 



-LO 



8:5 
2.3. 
6.8 
8.7 
6.5 
9.9 



20.3 
10.4 
21.3 



toURCE: Information on hours; worked wak obtained for 
samples of economically active Murneymen froni various union 
^. — i — K^-wK --^ •Lyji fynjj reirords. Data on ap- 



pension and health and. welfare t 



prdnticeship background were obtained /rom apprenticeship co- 
ordinators, the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training. State 
apprenticeship agencies, and personal interviews. 
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TABLE 60. COMPARISON OF AVERAGE HOURS WORKED BY APPRENTICESHIP-TRAINED 
JOURNEYMEN AND JOURNEYMEN NOT TRAINED IN APPRENTICESHIPS, BY YEAR: 

IRONWORKERS UNIONS 



• 

Unions 
(and years 
studied) 


(2)^ 
Journeymen 
in sample 
(percent 
of active 
membership) 
Number Percent 


. (3) 
Apprenticeship 
graduates 
(percent of 
sample) 
Number Percent 


Average hours 
worked by: 




(4) • 
Appren- 

graduates 


(5) . 
Journeymen 


Percentage 
differential 

(4H5) / 
f5) 


Austin (Local 482)^ 












1 






38 


16 


10 


26 




1 ^^A 


6.7 


Houston (Local 84)' 


















156 


13 


I 30 


19 


1,450 


i;465 


-1.0 * 




" 156 


13 


30 


19 


1,291 


i ,376 


. -6.6 


Columbus ([ Local' 172) 


















86 


13 


20 


23 


1,486 


1,403 


5.9 




81 " 


12 


M 


21 


1,701 


1,395 


21.9 




n 


12 


13. 


17 


1,732- ^ 


1,53:4 


12.9 


Chicago (Locali )*- ' 
















1971 


228 


11 


^ 77 


34^ 


1,509 


1,313 


14.9 




256 


; 13 


79 


^^1 


1,599 


' 1,365 


17.1 


Oakland (Local 378) 
















1971-72 


- 155 


V *15 


84 


55 


1,526 


1,316 


16.0 


1970-71 


161 


15 


84 


52 


* 1,6IC 


1,490 


8.6 


1969-70 ; 


160 


15 


86' 


54' 


1,740 


1.664 


4.6 


San Francisco (Local 377) 
















1971-72 


183 


16 


68 


37 


1,443 


1,472 


-2.0 


1970-71.. 


189 


16 


71 


38 


1,574 


1,519 


' 3.6 


1969-70 


191 


16 


72 


38 


1,654 


1,612 ^ 


2.6 



./ • 

SOURCE: Information on hours worked was obtained for prenticeshif backf round were obtained from apprenticeship co* 

samples of economically active journeymen from various union ordlnjtors, the Bureau of Apprentfccshlp and Training, State 

pension and health and welfare trust fund records. Data on ap- apprenticeship agencies, and personal interviews. 
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TABLE 61. COMPARISON OF AVERAGE HOURS WORKED BY APPRENTICESHIP-TRAINED 
JOURNEYMEN AND JOURNEYMEN. NOT TRAINED IN APPRENTICESHIPS, BY YEAR: 
PLUMBERS AND PIPEFITTERS UNIONS 



(1) 

Unions 
(and years 
studied) 



Atlanu (Local 72) 
- 1970 ' 

t 

Ncw'Yorlc (Plumbers 
Local 1) . 

1970 

Austin (Local 286) 

1970 

Houston'(Pipentters 
Local 211) 

1971 

1970 . . 

Houston (Plumbers 
Local 68) 

1971 . . : 

1970 . . ; 

Columbus (Local 189) 
1971-72 

1970- 71 

1969- 70. . . -. 

Chicago (Plumbers 
Local 130) 

1971- 72 *..../. 

1970- 71 . 

Oakland (Plumbers 
Local 444) 

1971 

1970 

1969. . . 

1968. . 

1967 

^ 1966 

1965 

San Frahci$co'(Local 38) 

1970-71 

19(59-70; 

^ 1968-69. 

1967-68 

1966-67 

1965-66 



(2) 

Journeymen 
in sample 
(percent 
of active 
membership) 
Number Percent 



83 



85 



38 



130 
130 



172 
179 



129 
126 
126 



299 
279 



189 
189 
182' 
J74 
153 
148 
141 



544 
543 
533 
.511 
482 
462 



10 



17 
i8 



13 
13 
13 



24 
24 

•23 
22 
19 
19 
18 



20 
20 
20 
20, 
20 
20 



(3) 

Apprenticeship 

graduates 
(percent of 
sample) 
Number Percent 



31 



20 



13 



27 
27 



52 
53 



49 
47 
48 



132 
121 



88 
90 
83 
78 
66 
59 
56 



149 

148 
140 
135 
128 
125 



37 



23 



34 



21 
21 



30- 
30 



38^ 
37 
38 



44 

43 



47 
48 
46 
45 
43 
40 
40 



17 ' 

27 

26/ 

26 

27 

27 



Average hours 
worked by: 



(4) 
Appren- 
ticeship 
graduates 



1.476 



1.500 



1,810 



1.743 
1.930 



1.841 
1.865 



1,707 
1,709 
1,872 



1.926 
1,878 



1,609 
1 ;579 
1,640 
1,643 
1,524 
1.734 
1,752 



1.454 
1.455 
1.608 
1.549 
1,405 
1.614 



(5) 

Journeymen 
not trained in 
apprenticeship 



1,466 



1,506 



1,776 



1,358 
1,820 



1,822 
1,720. 



1,539 
1,645 
1,843 



1,871 
1,823 



1,551 
1,478 
1,567 
1,526 
1,446 
1.621 
1,638 



1.407 
1.406 
1,562 
1,549 
1.434 
1,612 



1 Strict referral system. 

SOURCE: Information on hours worked was obtained for 
simples of economically active journeymen from various union 



pension and health and welfare trust fund records. Data on ap* 
prenticeship background^were obtained from apprenticeship co- 
ordinaton, the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training. State 
apprenticeship agencies, and personal interviews. 
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TABLE 62. COMPARISON OF AVERAGE HOURS WORKED BY APPRENTICESHIP-TRAINED 
JOURNEYMEN AND JOURNEYMEN NOT TRAINED IN APPRENTICESHIPS, BY YEAR- 
SHEET METAL WORKERS UNIONS 



. (1) 
* Unions 
(and years 
studied) - 



AthnU (Local 85) 

' 1970. , 



Chicago (Local 73) 

^ 1970.71,.. 

1969-70 



Houston (Local 54) 

1971 

1970 



Columbus (Local 98) 

1971-72 . 

1970-71 

1969-70 

1968-6^ : . 



Jackson (Local 406) 
1971 . . . 



Oakland (Local 2 16) 

1971 

1970 

San Francisco 
(Local 104) 

1971 

1970 V 



(2) 

Journeymen 
in sample 
(percent 
of active ^ 
membership) 
Number • Pcrant 



99 



268 

263 



112 
112 



83 
93 
92 
85 



57 



188 
203 



156 
!69 



13 



14 
14 



16 
.17 



21 

23 



(3) 

Apprenticeship 
graduates 
(percent of 
^ sample) 
Number Perctnt 



24 



51 
51 



48 
48 



27 
27 
24 
22 



36 



102 
105 



78 
85 



24 



23 
23 



43 

43 



33 
29 
26 

26J 



63 



54 

52 



50 
50 



Appren- 
ticeship 
graduates 



Average hour^ 
, worked by; 



1,603 



1»828 
1,897 



1,762 
1.720 



1.620' 
1.812 
1.652 
1.947 



2.005 



1,640 
1,686 



1,487 
1,524 



(5) 

Journeymen 
not trained in 
apprentic^'ship 



1,318 



1.819 
1.916 



1,610 
1,573 



-1,313 
1,711 
1,646 
1,816 



1.626 



1,511 
1,574 



1,472 
1.613 



Percentage 
differential 

(5) . 



21.6 



.5 
-1.0 



9.4 

9.3 



.23.4 
, 5.9 
.4 
7.2 



23.3 



•8.6 
7.1 



1.0 
.7 



SOURCE: Informs Ion on hours worked was obtained for prenticeship background were obtained from apprcnticcshio co- 
lamplei of economically active journeymen from various union ordin.tors. the Bureau of Apprenticeship «nd Trrininr Stare 
pension and health and welfare trust fund records. Data on ap- apprenticeship agencies, and persona Intc ^ieWs: 
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exceeding 40 percent. Thus, nearly half of the "favorable" ccw- 
/parisons exceeded 10 percent; by contrast, only one "unfavorable" 
comparison (-17.6 percent) was below -10 percent. 

. Methodological. Difficulties ' * " , 

Unfortunately, the data are incomplete or otherwise imperfect 
for several reasons. First, there are gaps "in the data because 
not all unions gave us access to their information. Sepond, some 
information- is unreported or misreported to the pension fund 
offices by contractors. Third, records on apprenticeship gjraduates 
were often unobtainable, incomplete, or so disorganized that some 
information 'may have been overlooked. 

€ 

A possible conceptual difficulty is that our definition of 
apprenticeship is confined to programs. registered with the BAT or 
) State apprenticeship agencies. Although unregistered programs may 
turn out as many craftsmen as do registered programs, the registered 
prograuns are much more \iniform in quality and information is more 
easily obtained regarding their graduates. - 

Even so, 'it must be recognized thab not all registered appren- 
ticeship prbgrzmis are alike; instead, the nature and quality of the 
progrzmis vary widely cunong trades and among local unions in each 
trade.. Some programs are quite new arid experimental while Others 
are decades old. Some are scrupulously supervised and coordinated; 
others have practically no direction. The quality of instruction 
is not uniform, and instructional facilities vary greatly in their 
usefulness. Many of the older programs previously had no classroom 
instruction, but few are without such related training now. Still, 
the quali-ty of' apprenticeship training programs within a trade is 
more uniform than in most other broad categories of training, such, 
as vocational education. ^ 

We recognize another methodological difficulty, namely, that 
the number of hours a man spends at work is a function of more than 
training alone. Manx influences affect his work record. For 
example, whenever it was learned that a person suffered prolonged 
sickness or disability during a year, his hours for that particular 
year were stricken from the sample. Of course, perfect information 
was not available on all illnesses and disabilities, but these^ were 
assumed to be independent of training backgrounds. (In the case of 
"disabilities, however, if apprepticeship-trained journeymen are 
safer workers and thus likely to have fisvfer work-related accidents^ 
they should Ipse fewer man-hours due to such injuries. This point 
would supix>rt the .hypothesis that apprenticeship training produces 
superior craftsmen.) 

♦ 
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^ There are some factors affecting hours worTced which would 
not be likely to affect th6 average for either group more ,than 
the other. Among these are nepotism, age, and incidence of 
moonlighting.. \ 

Where nepotism is involved in allocating work, employment 
^ tends to be granted regardless of ^kill or capability. An employee 
is likely to work more steadily if he is working for his father or 
another relative who employs him regardless of his merit. However, 
• there is *no reason to expect any difference in the incidence of 
t'his practice among apprenticfeship-trained and nonapprenticeship- 
trained journeymen. It is assumed that a journeyman's likelihood 
of working for a relative is independent of his training. 

' . .. . ' * • * - ^ 

^ Regarding age, because older construction workers might not be 

able to perforiti well on certain types' of construction jobs which 
are demanding in terms of physical exertion or pace, they might be 
handicapped in the labor market arid thus likely to york less* On 
the other hand, with age come greater maturity, knowledge, and 
* experience — characteristics which would make older workers more 
attractive to employers. Whether increased Experience* or diminished 
physical ability has the greater influence on hours worked depends 
, on the nature of the trade and specialty and type of work under . 
consideration. 

.In the few samples in which ages were obtained as well as hours 
worked, age was found not to be a factpr. .That is, up until almost 
immediately before retirement, experience gained over years of work 
at the trade counterbalanced diminished physical capacity lost over 
the years.. ' v . 

Since apprenticeship programs have ^een registered only since 
the National Apprenticeship (Fitzgerald) Act of 1937, apprenticeship- 
trained journeymen would be expected to -'be, on average, a younger 
group 'than other journeymen. (Indeed, as noted iii Chapter IV, this 
was (Confirmed among the journeymen intervxewe^d during this study.) 
However, since the advantageous effects of » growing old appear to 
•bal^ance the disadvantageous effects, the younger age of apprentice- 
ship-trained journeymen would not give them any undue benefit in . 
. the comparison of hours worked. 

Journeymen moonlighting as" contractors would tend to have 
feyer hours reported to the pension funds, since only hours 
worked as employees are reported. The effect of moonlighting 
on our results is probably insignificant, because the* practice 
^ is forbidden by most unions and because journeymen who were 
known to have moonlighted were excluded from the sa^nples* Any 
moonlighters ^remaining in the- samples may have been 
^ nonapprenticeshipr- trained journeymen who had to work as. con- 
tractors on small jobs because they could not find regular * 
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employment as journeymen. On the other hand, moonlight ingr. is a 
transitional step to becoming a full-fledged contractor ^ and since 
the best craftsmen are likely to become contractors, apprenticeship- 
trained men would be more than proportionately represented, among 
those workers who moonlight as contractors. However, on the whole, 
this influence probably affects neither group more than the other. 

♦ 

Influence of Traveling on Hours Worked 

A factor which may bias the average hours worked in favor of . 
apprenticeship-trained journeymen is the incidence of traveling. 
As previously mentioned, travelers from other locals were excluded 
ferom the samples. However, if a man in the local under stucly. 
traveled outside the area in which his pension fund* was in effect, 17 
his hours worked for the year may be understated. 

The key que^tipn is, do apprenticeship graduates travel more or 
less, than other journeymen? The answer is probably "less,*^* since 
nonapprenticeship-trained mechanics are more likely to encounter 
unemployment in a given ariea and to be forced to seek employment in 
pther areas. While this phenomenon would bias the hours-worked 
comparisons in favor of apprenticeship graduates, the results would 
be consistent with -the hypothesis that the better trained journeymen 
are products of the apprenticeship system^. 

The Influence Of Referral System " • 

Probably the^most important of possible influences on hours 
worked Is th^ referral system. Depending on the nature of the sys- 
tem used, . a referral procedure could bias the data to favor either 
apprenticeship- trained or nonapprenticeship-trained journeymen. If 
a formal "hiring hall" system is organized on a "first in, first 
out" basis, as in ^some plumbers' locals, the referra^ system may have 
the effect of assisting less competent people to find jobs, thus 
effectively reducing differentials between apprenticeship-trained and 
nonapprenticeship-trained journeymen. 

On the. other hand, if the apprentdceship-trained meyi are 
placed into a preferred classification, such as an "A" section 
'or\a preferred seniority section, aiid if the nonapprenticeship- 
trained men tend to be more than proportionately represented 
in the less preferred categories ("B," "C," pr lower seniority 



^^Some pension fund? cover wide areas, such as the ironworkers' 
pension fvmd in San Francisco, which is part of one covering 
Calif orniaT Arizona, and Nevada. While other pension funds are more 
localized, some local unions hkve reciprocal agreements with other 
locals so that hours-worked data transfer. 
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cissssif ications) , then th^ referral system will operate in 
favor of ^x-apprentices and consequently increase the differ- 
.ential between former apprentices and other journeymen.^ 

To- summarize, some extraneous influences oh hours fit < 
the hypothesis that apprenticeship-trained craftsmen will 
■ usually experience steadier employment than nonapprenticeship- 
:trained, men: The other influences "wash out," showing no 
significant overall bias for or against either group. One 
exception is the referral system, which" can operate in favor 
of either group, depending on the manner in- which it is 
organized. 



Possible Alterriative Explanations of the Results 

As convincingly as tW data appear to support our con- 
tention that apprenticeship is superior to other ^sorts of 
training, the correlation between types of training and hours 
,WDrked may be spurious. Other factors may be responsible 
for the fact that apprei.ticeship graduates work more than ' 
other journeymen. ..Several possible explanations " are considered 
below. . ■ 0 

Business agents show favoritism in referrals to appr entice- 
ship grad uates . This is. possible, but not likely. Since most — 
local union members ha v§. not been trained in apprenticeships, 
a business agent whotwished to remain in office, would be 
foolish to discrimiDfte against the majority of his members. 
In addition, it is difficult to imagine a business agent's 
motive for showing' this kind of favoritism. 

The superior performances of apprenticeship-trained 
journeymen are due to greater, native ability of education . 
Since most apprentices have not received trade-related vp- 
cational education, it is doubtful that educational levels 
alone cause, differences between the two types of journeymen. * 
If the trade-related training received, in apprenticeship .does 
not produce . wider ranges of skills, academic high school 
preparation should not be expected to cause suc'h differences. 

. « - . 

rf "native ability" is responsible for the apprenticeship/ 
nonapprenticeship differentials, it is not clear how apprentice- 
ship programs discover which applicants have more .nativ^-'abi=^^lity 
than the journeymen who have "picked up the trade." If anything, 
liien who learned on the job rather than through formal instruction 
may have to have more native ability,, in order to master their 
trades, than apprentices. 
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Apprenticeship graduates work rnore because they have 
greater attachment to the labor market s , This argument is 
nighly speculative and scarcely >cimenable to proof. If 
apprenticeship-trained journeymen are, indeed, more closely 
attached to the construction industry, it may be because 
'^they are- making better livings in the industry than men 
without apprenticeship training. Journeymen who hav^ not 
served apprenticeships may move into and out of the industry 
more often, but if so, it. is quite possibly because they 
lack skills necessary to work full time in construction. 
Their more casual attachment to the industry may be, in 
other words, a matter of necessity rather than choice.^ 



The better showing of at^prenticeship jgraduates^is " r" 

due, to journeyman-^upgrading programs, not to apprentice - 
ship training . This is possible, but journeyman training 
closely resembles apprenticeship training, to the extent 
that some journeymen attend apprenticeship classes as part 
of their upgrading programs./ Moreover, there are indications 
that apprenticeship graduates are more likely take advantage 
of journeyman upgrading opportunities, indicating that 
apprenticeship teaches men the value of keeping their skills 
and -train i,ng up to date in -'order to work more regularly. 
Of course, there could be some selectivity here- because more 
highly motivaterl people might be more likjely to enter apprentice 
ship and journeyman upgrading^rograms . 

Conclusions ^From Hours-Worked Comparisons , | 

The results of numerous comparisons of average hours 
worked by apprenticeship graduates and by other journeymen, 
while significant, do not prove that apprenticeship is pre- 
ferable to other forms, of training. Several alternative 
interpretations of these results hav^ been advanced, but 
they do not seem convincing. We conclude, therefore,* that 
while no theory has been proved' by the foregoing analysis, 
substantial information supports our hypothesis that formal 
apprenticeship is, in fact, the superior form of training -^in 
construction. , 

* - Advancement To Supervisory Positions 



To further test the ^merits of apprenticeship compared 
with other forms of training, a second measure was 'developed: 
the percentage of the supervisory work force- (foremen, general 
foremen, and job superintendents) comprised of - apprenticeship 
graduates. We thought that, even though apprenticeship is not 
designed explicitly to train supervisors, the broad range of 
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■skills acquired in apprenticeship, including blueprint^ reading and 
— layout-work, should prepare apprentices forf supervisory positions. 
(This point of view, was shared by most business 'agents and 
apprenticeship coordinators ,) - . 

If aijprentifceship actually is a better foriri of training for' 
supervisors than other toutes, apprenticeship graduates should appear 
as foremen and superintendents in relatively greater numbers than 
other mechanics. For example, if .30. percent of a given union's 
|iernbership were trained in apprenticeships, but 50 percent-of-the" " 
^ supervisors fromjih^t^union^were-so- trainedr^J^nce would be given ' 
_jLo^^the-contention that apprenticeship-trained mechahics are more 
likely to become supervisors .than other journeymen. 

Accordingly, the riames of 'men currently employed as foremen 'and 
superintendents were collected from cooperating contractors and 
checked with, apprenticeship coordinators and BAT files to determine 
the number who had served apprenticeships. In each case the propor- 
tion of apprenticeship- trained supAvisors.-was compared with the 

■ proportion of journeymen in the craft with apprenticeship -training-. ~ 
The results of these comparisons are. summarized in table 63. 

f 

. ^ ^ As table 63 shows, the results of the supervisors comparisons, 
whae more mixed than those of the- hou^rs-worked 'comparisons, still • 
indicate that apprenticeship-trained men are relatively over- 
represented in supervisory -positions', presumably because of the 

■ nature of their training, in 5 of the 28 cases, the percentage of 
apprenticeship-trained journeymeli was greater -than th^ percentage of 
apprenti?:eship-trained supervisors, and in one the. percentages were ' 
equal. In 19 cases, the percentage of apprenticeship-trained super-" 
visors exceeded the percentage of apprenticeship- trained journeymen ^ 
by 5 or more percentage points. In three, other instances ^ there 

^^ere abs9lute differences of fewer than 5 percentage points. Thus 
• the number of comparisons "favorable." tp apprenticeship training was 
much greater than the -number of "unfavorable" comparisons, while 
several cases contained ambiguous results. 

unfortunately, there wereVew returns from g^fieral contractors 
who employ many bricklayers, carpenters, and ironworkers. Since 
ele-jtrical, sheet metal, and plumbing contractors were quite respon- 
sive, most of the comparisoi^s were obtained from those crafts 
interestingly', these are. the', crafts requiring the greatest noA- 
manipulative skills-, perhaps' that is why apprenticeship graduates in 
those trades seemed to ^afe so well in .the comparisons of supervisory 
personnel. ■» . . ^ 

As in. the hours-worked study, numerous alternative ex- - . 

planations are available f6r the phenomenon of relatively 
large numbers of apprenticeship graduates in the supervisory 
ranks. Most of these — favoritism, fhe^effects of native. 
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TABLE 63. COMPARISONS OF PROPORTIONS OF APPRENTICESHIP GRADUATES AMONG 
JOURNEYMEN AND SUPERVISORS SURVEYED, BY UNION, 1971-72 



Union 



- (1) 
Percentage 
of journeymen 
who had served 
apprenticeships 



(2) 
Number of 
supervisors 



(3) 

Number dr_. 

supervisors 
who had served 
apprenticeships 



(4) 
percentage 
of supervisors 
who had served 
apprenticeships 
'(3)/(2) 



Bricklayers • 

Atlanta (Local 8) 

Columbus (Local 55) . . 
San Francisco (Local 7) 
Oakland. (Local 8) . . . . 



Carpenter^ 

Austin (Local 1266) . 
Columbus (Local 200) 
Jackson (Local \41l) . 



IBEW 

Atlanta (Local 61 3)' 

Houston (Local 716") . . 
Columbus (Local 683) .. 

Jackson (Local 480) 

San I:ranci$co (L6cal 6) . 
Oakland (Local 595).'. . . 
\ Con^tra Costa (Local 302). 



Ironworkers 
rolumbuMLocal 172). 



.Chicago (Lopl l) 

San' Francisco (bocal 377) 
\ and Oakland (Loctl 378). 

piumbcrsand ripcfltters 
Atlanta (Local 72) 



Aiistin (Local 286) . 
HoWon (Pipefitters Local 211) 
Chicago (Plumbers Local 130) . 
OaWand (Local 444) 

fshaet Metal Workers 

At!ai\ta (Local 85) 

Houston (Local 54) ......... 

Columbus (Local 98) 

Jacksdn (Local 406) 

(Jhicago (Local 73) 

Oakbnd (Local 216) . . 



26 
26 
15 

'23 



23 
22 

22/ 

c / 

4; 

51 
51 
38 
55, 



57 



23 
34 

'35^ 



37 
34 
21 
44 
47 



24 
43 
33 
63 
23 
54 



32 
61 
33 
30 



4L 
134 

91^ 



49 
351. 
143 

30 
459 
341 

56 



58 
112 

130^ 



'88 
20 
'87 
229 
167 



34 
139 
109 

25 
633 
121 



5 

17 
15 
18 



6 
24 
28 



24 
153 

73 

16 
205 
183 

37 



17 
44 

42 



- 41 
11 
25 

198 
96 



9 

82 
40' 
2l 
192 
76 



16 
28 
45 

60 



15 
18 
31 



49 

4^ 

51 

53 

45, 

54 

66 



29 
39- 

32 



47- 
55 
29 
86 
57 



26 
59 
37 
84 
30 
63 



'NoI from hours'worked samples. 

^Dati on supervisors include men who transferred from other 
/locnis but /or whom it was not possible to obtain information 
on trainini backgrounds. ' 

SOUrCe: The percentage of journeymen who completed 
apprenticeships (column 1) arc the percentages of apprentice* 



sliip'iralned journeymen in the hourS'Worked samples: where 
samples were taken for more than I year, the percentage In this 
tabic is for ihe most recent year samples. The percentages of 
supervisors who completed apprenticeships (column 4) were 
obtained from various surveys of a sampling of contractors, 
conducted by mall, by telephone, or in person. 
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ability or education, greater attachment to the labor market, 
or th,e effect of- journeyman upgrading — - have been dealt with 
already. An additional explanation — -a natural procliVity 
toward organization of effort and leadership ability— isf 
■tempting, for t^ie best mechanic is not* necessarily the best 
supervisor. - Undoubtedly/ many ^re good leaders- simply begauSe « 
•others seem to follow them. Howfever, it. requires a substantial 
leap of 4aith to ^conclude that apprenticeship graduates become ' 
^ . supervisors not because of their training, but solely because 
of. their aura of leadership . ^ ■ / , 

At least/one Ifactor tends to w<$rk against apprenticeship 
graduates' becoming foremen ahd superintendents. Apprenticeship/ 
graduates are ypunger, on the average, than father mechanics 
because apprenticeship programs are relatively new in many . - 
areas, and many graduates are .comparative newcfame;rs to. their * 

' crafts. Some ccintractoi's have employed the s^me supervisors 7 
for years and a*e reluctant to replace them with" younger, iiarjdk, 

. thus making accepsi'on to the supervisory ranks difficult-'fpr ' 
otherwise qualified apprenticeship graduates. Still, tl^e high" 
proportion of former apprentices in supervisory pdsitiohis ^ 
indicates that apprenticeship training imparts skills whiqh <■ 
could otherwise be learned only througH many years of work ' 
experience i 1 ' • v ' 

j ■ ..^ ■ \ I- - . 

Atlanta Sheet Metal Workers Survey ' ' - ' 

The riesultis of a survey made independently of this study 
by Sheet Metal Workers Local 85 of Atlanta, support- oUr findings 
concerning the training backgrounds , of supervisoryrp^rsdnnel.* 
Questiontiaires (see .Appendi-x. D). were' distributed to journeyman 
members to determine which, if, any, apprenticeship schools 
' .they had attended, any teiated training received off the' jobs , 
dates of entry into the trade, ^nd- current and previous- , 
supervisory positions.. ' , •■ . 

. - ' ■ ' ' ' ' - •' * . ■ . • I ' 

Of 138. members returning ^questionn'air.esy 84,,' or 61 percent, 
claimed- to -have been trained in .union apprenticeship schools. 
.(The marked discrepancy between this figure of 60 J9 percent and 
the ef5timate of. 24. percent indicated by sample included in 
table 64 may b6 explained "by a number of factors. Apparently 
apprenticeship graduates attend union --meetings., moire frequently 
thah other members do andv 'hence, would be more likely to receive 
and return such questionnaires. Also, the line reading 
"apprenticeship' school attended" may have * indicated to sfame - 
nonapprenticeship-trained members thdt- they were not to return 
the 'ques.tionnaire. ^FinallSr"^, the lines indicating in^:erest in 
supervisory positions held may have dissuaded some me'n ' in non- 
supervisory po"sitions from afnswering the questionnaire.) 
.Seventeen members reported backgrounds with formal training in" 
, the trade which vjas almost certainly not of the union apprentice- 
ship variety, .and 37 reported little or,, in most cases, no formal 
training in the trade (see table 64). 
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TABLE 64f POSITIONS HELD BY JOURNEYMAN UNION MEMBERS, BY TYPE OF TRAINING; 
SHEEXMETAL'W9RKERS'L'0<:AL 85, ATLANTA, 1971 . . 



Source of trainipg 



Union apprcntioeshig ^ 
programs .. . 



Other formal training . . 
No formal training . . 
* .Totals ....... 



Supervisors 



Superintendents 
(including 
general 
managers) 



. 7 

- I 

9' 



Forenien 



25 
5 
^ 7 
37 



Journeymen 



49 
8 

82 



Othef' 



Total 



^4 

17 
37 
138 



Supervisors 
as p<frccntag^ 
.of total* • 



38.1 
35^ 
21.6 
315 



'includes union business niinifers ind appreniiceship 
coordinators, mechinics working outside union jurisdiclion, 
self*employed, unemployed, anil retired. 



- ^On.the-job training, voci'llonal schools! correspondcrjce 
schools, ind military (ratnlnf. 

SOURCE: Atlinia Shcci Melal Workers Locil 85 sufvcy^ 
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■ Although a high percentagjB of apprenticeship-trained 
_^^J^gj^^Mi^lies_th^^ 

Llie linion-^s-a- Whole, mucn information can still be gleaned^ 
frcMn the replies to the questionnaire, Eos "example, 32 out 
of 84 apprenticeshijp graduates", or 38 percent, were supervisors 
(general managers, superintendents, and foremen)/; 6, or 35. per- 
cent, of those with formal training^ other than apprenMceship : 
were supervisors; but only 8, or .22' perqent, of I'those with no 
^ formal training were in supervisory positions. iTable 64 demon- 
strates the superiority of formal training programs as"* * 
preparation 'for supervisory wofTc,rbut it " does ticJt indicate any- 
clear advantage fof Ar>pret»ticeship as a training backgro^d.' 

■ Tables 65 and however,' sho^. that aWranticeshi> Is* ' 
becoming- a more and mor6.^iinpc>rtant source of both journeymen 
and supervisors . Table 66 Un particular- shows" ttiat While 5 
Qf the 7 suj^ervisoirs (one did not report his source of training) 
With no formal training and aM. 6 supervisors witsh formal train- 
aSg othe:?;than through apprenticeship eijtered the trade before 
1950, 25. of the 32 supeirvisors.wlio completed apprbnticeships 
entered the trade a£ter 1950. 'It appears that while roughly the- 
same percentage of apprentic(sship graduates and members with 
other formal tiraihing.have advanced to the ranks 'of forman: and 
superintendent, the ^apprenticeship^ graduates/have idone so after 
having spent much less time in the' trade. This f iiidihg > 
reinfprfces pur pr.eyious, conclusion that appre^ipeship not only ' 
IS a superior^ training ground, but in pany' cases offers a . ' • 
shorter route'to supervisory status. ■ > * 
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TABLE 65. DATES OF ENTRY INTO THE UNIONrBY TYPE OF TRAINING: 
SHEET METAL WORKERS LOCAL 85 AATLANTA, 1971 



Source of training 


Before 1940 


1^4(M9 


\f950-59 . 


1960-Preicnt/ 


tou! 




1 








32 


84 


Other formal training . , . . . 






1" 




1 


17 




10 




14 




8 


36 




17 




41 




41 


137^ 



f Not alt respondents supplied their dates of entry into jht 
untofi. 



SOURCE: .Atlanta Sheet Metal Workers Local 15 survey. 
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TABLE ' ^>^TES OF feN^^^^ BY SUPERVISORS, BY TYPE OF TRAINING: 

SHEip METAL W0RKERS.LOCAL 85, ATLANTA, 1971 



Source of training 



Apprenticeship .... 
Other formal training 
NoTormal training . . 

Totals . . . . 



SOURCE: Atlanta Sheet Metal Workers Local 85 



Before 1940 


194049 


1950-59 


1960-Prcscnt 


Total 


0' 


7 


15 


10 


32 


2' 


4 


0 


0 


' 6 


2 


3 


1 


1 


7 


4 


I4^ 


16 


11 


45 



survey. 



(Am * 
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APPENDfX a; 

* PERSqNS WftO PROVIDED .INFORMATION FOR THE PROJECT 

« . 

(With X Dates of Interviews, Where Applicable) 

Atlanta 
Union Officials^ — " 
Bricklayers , 

James C* Dempsey, Business Ageri^, Bricklayers Local 8 
(May 19, 1971) ' \ ^ . • 

Carpenters * ^ • 

Robert J. Ellis, Business Agent, Carpenters Local 2358 
(May 20, .1971) V 

John L. Miles, Apprenticeship Director^ Carpenter^. , 
Local ,225 (June 13, 1971) X^'^t 



Raymond Pressley, Business Agent, Carpenters Local 225; 
(May 21, 19.71) \ , j/, - ' ^ ' 

Electricians - ' . 

Harry Bexley, Business Manager IBEW Local 613 
(June 14, 197r) 

*Loyd Cay lor. Assistant Business Manager, IBEW Local 
,613 (May 21, 1971) . 

Walter Griffin, Training Director, IBEW ^Local 613 
(May 21, 1971) ^ . ^ * ^ ' . . 

Ironworkers - , - 

Gr^dy C. Gable, ^ina^icial Secretary, Treasurer,^ and 
Business AgeAt, Ironworkers -Lftcal ^387 tJuly 13, 197JL)* 

J. B. Lowry'v Apprenticeship Coordinator, Ironworkers 

Lo,cal 387 *f April -29,/ L971) - " * , ^ 

» '* 

^ ' 0- • - ■ ' 
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Atlanta, (Contihu'ed) 



Pliumbers and S tea m f liters' ' 



Sitrgdrl B. Harper, Pinanciaa Secretary-Treasurer, UA 
^I^cal 72 (June 9, 1971) / , 

Pffeston E. Lawler, Appreaticeship D;.rect(/r, UA Local 72, 
lJulX4>i/, 1971) > , , /. 



Sheet Metal V^orkers 

Willie F Elrod, Apprenticeship Caoriinator, Sheet Metal 
Workers Local 85 (June 10, 1971) \ • ^ 

Roy Norton, Business Manager, Sheet M^tal Workers Local 85 
vJune xJ,. 1971) \. ' 



Other Pers ons Who Provided Inf orination\ f or the Project 

:,Gf.O|ge Caudelle, Busi^ne'ss Manager, Nortk Georgia Building 
Trades. Council (April "30 , 1971) 1 ^ ^ y 

John Chambliss, Assistant Di^ecto'r Atllnta Chapter, 
Associated General^Contractors (May 3, 1U71) ' •<•' 

Charles N. Conner, Regional* birecto^f. Bureau af Appren- 
ticeship and Training (May 3, 1971) ^ ' " 

Robert>>. Ferguson, Director,, Atlanta J\re4 Technical 
§chool (J^ne 18, 1971) ^ 

y - ' * / ■ . " \ 

Harry IE. Hi-cks.' Director, Instructional SeWices Center, 
Atlanta Public Schools (June 16, 197J.) 

E. T, Kehrer, AFL-CiO Civil Rights Department 
(April 30, JL971) i 

George L. Peterson, Di-i5ector, Atlanta Chapter, Nauj 
Electrical C^tra,ctors Association (April 3^ 1971) 

'Emory Via, Director, Resources Development 
Southern Regional Council' (May 3, 1/971^ 

John P. Wjebeir, Representative for Atlanta, Blirtau of , 
Aj5pE(j_nticeship and Tr'ainir^g. -(May 3, 1971) 



fcion^ 



2nter , 



Y 
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Austin 



-Union Of f xcrals^ 

Bricklayers 

• Wis*,. Busii 
June 30,/l971) 



J. R. Wis*,. Business Agent, Bricklayers Local ^8 
(June 30,/ 1971) ,^ - ^ 



. * '. CarWnters 

A. McNeil/ 



/ 



Business Agent, Carpenters > Local 1266 
(June 24, 1971?^ . ^ / i - / 

■ - , \ . . .. ■ ' • ■ ■ \ ■ 

Electricians ' " / . 

«> • 

Max Ladusch, Business Agent, IBEW .Local 520 '(June 24, 1971) 



'ironworkers 



D. A* Ragsdale, Financial Secretary-Treasurer and 
Business Manager, ironworkers Local 482 (June 24, 1971) 



Plumbers and- Steamf itj:ers_ . , 



James A* Hamrick, Incpming Business Agent, Plumbers ar>d 
Steamfitters Local 286 (June 25, 1971) 

Walter Lingo, Outgoing Bus'iness Agent, Plumbers and 
Steaijjfitters Lobal 286 Wne 25, 1971) (now decfeased) 



Other Persons Who Provided Information for the Project ' 

Lynn Brown, Administrator, Texas State^ Board of Plumbing 
Examiners (March 14, 1972) 

William 'A. Camfiejd, Field Represer)tative, Bureau 6*f * 
Apprenticeship and^ Training \(April 1971) (now retired) * 

— Willit tf lT H. Fitz, Chief , Consultant , Office of the Deputy 
Associate Commissioner for Occupational Education and ^ «• 
Technology, Texas Education A^jsncy (March 23,, 1972) m 

Clayford T. Grimm,- Associate Director,. Center for^* Building 
.Research, University of Texas, Austin, Texas 
' , * (March 24, 1972) 
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Austin (Continued) 



r.^ - j^. 

"Other wrsb7rg"^(maiT^^^ 



Aubrey Hitt, Chriref Examiner, Texas State Baard^of 
Plumbing Examiners (March 14, 1972) - . 

Walter Kerr , I Executive Director, Cons.^ruction Industry 
Council for Education, Manpower, and Kese^rch, 
Tyler, Texas {March 24, 1972, by telephone) 

Richard Pulaski, Engineering Extension Service, 
Texas A & M .University, College Station,. Texas ' 
(April 20, 1972) ' < ' ' ' 

Joseph Tokash, Consultant, Office of the Deputy Associate 
^Gonunissibnei? for Occupatio^Jal Education and Technology, 
.Texas Education Agency (March 23, 197^). 



Bay Areia ' / 



— i Jn xon Officials 



Bricklayers . 



Patrick J, canavan. Business Representative, .Bricklayers x 
Local 7 (June 15, 1972) > . ' 

r « •■ * ' , ' 

Sam Mandel,. Business,. Representative, Bricklayers Local: 8 
(June ?4, 1972) ' . . • 



Carpenters , . 

Alfred A. Pigone, JPorraer* Secretary-.Treasurer* Carpenters 
■District Council (June 1^, 1972) . * • • . 

Clyde' Knowies, Research director,; California State 
Council of Carpentersi, (June 5, 1972) ^ ; 

Gordon A. Littman,. Assistant' Director, Northern Calif orn|<a 
Carpenters Apprenticeship ajjid Training Program' (June 6,. 1972) 

Electricia ns . • . • 

Karl V. Eggers, Assistant 'Business Agent, IBESf Local 595 
(August 10, 1972) 

Pranz E. Glen, /spsiness Manager, IBEW loceri 1*6 
(June 16, 1972) ^ , 

S, R. McCann, Business Manager, IBEW Local 302' * • 
(November 20, 1972) . 

T. 0. Roberts, international Representative r District 
Officer (?iugust.7, 1972) 

Saurice C^ Wagner, Training Director, Alameda County . ' 
Joint Apprenticeship and Training Co^ffi^i^tee for the 
Electrical ~(35nside Wireraan) Trade 04ay 1972). 

W, 'L* Vinson* International Vice President, IBEW Ninth 
District (August 7, 1972) 

Ironworkers — ' ' 

Arthur P. Ronz, Apprenticeship Coordinator, California ^ 

State Ironworkers Joint Apprenticeship GoKaittee 

(August 9, 1972) . ^ 

Richard Zampa, Business Agent, Ironworkers Union Local 37S 
(Asigust 16, 1972) . * 
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* ' Bay Area (Continued) . - . 

• , *Plumb§rs ^and Steamf itter& 

Gieorge^A^ He§s, , Business Manager, Plumbers and Steam- 
fitters' Lo.cal 444 (July 21,^1972, Oakland). 

/«• * t " ** 

' Joseph P.»Mazzola,- Business Manager^ Plumbers and 
Steamfitters' Local 38 (July 20, 1972, San Francisco) 

Dan McCormick, business Representative,, Plumbers, and 
Steamfitter-s LCcal 38 (August 18, 1972, San Francisco) 

. « * * * ' 

Sheet, Metal! Workers ' 
^ — . — - 

Fr^d Vf. Harmon, ^u^iness Manager, Sheet Metal Workers 
Local'^Sie: (July ICr, 1972, Oakland) 

Edward F. Kd,nny>- Bu^siness Manager, Sheet Metal Workers 
Local 104. (July\20,. 1972, San Francisco) 

* * ^ u 

* • ,* ^1. ^ 

Other Persons Who Provided Information for the Project 

Norm Ainonson> Coordinator, Center for Labor Research • 
. and Education Institute of Industrial Relations, University 
of California^ (July 13, 19 72) * 

Tom Coughlan, 'President, Joint Apprenticeship Committee 
for Bricklayers. Local 7 (July 13o 1972) 

Gilbert 0. Davidson, Area Supervisor, Division of- 
Apprenticeship^ Standards (June 8, 1972, S,an Francesco) 

^Thomas t)ee, * President, Masons ai}d Builders Association 
* of Nortjiern California (November 16, 1972) 

Joe DeLuca, Administrator, Pliimbers and Steamfitters 

Pension and Steamfitters Trust Fund, Local 38 {August 18, 

1972, .San Francisco) 

•» ^ ^ » «v ' 

Gregory W. C^ovan, Executive Manager, Plumbing-Heating- 

Goolihg Contractors of Alameda County (July 17, 11972) 

George A. -Harter, Executive Manager , San Francisco 
Electrical Contractors Association (June 26, 1972, 
San Francisco); 

Robert N. Mounce, Director, Labor Relations, Associated 
General Contractors (June 5, 1972, Sah Francisco) ^ 

Ralph M» OlLg, Director of Data Processing, Carpenters' 
Trust i^uhd (June 6, 1962, San Francisco) 
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Bay, Area (Continued) 






Other . Persons (Continued) 






J. Ei Plascjak, Training Director^ Drywall Training 
and Educational Committee of California (July 8^ 1972) 






James E. Stratten, Division of Apprenticeship Standards, 
Department of Industrial Relations (February. 4, 1973, 
San Francisco) 






George Strauss, Aissociate Dean, School of Business 
Administration, University of California at Berkeley 
.(May 7, 1972) 






jDon Vial, Center for Labor Research and Education,, 
Institute of Industrial Relations, University of California 
at Berkeley (July 13, 1972) 

< 
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Chicago 

Union Officials 
Bricklayers 

George Popovic, Business Manager, Bricklayers Local 21 
(July 20., 1972) 



Carpenters 



ERLC 



Adolph Dardar, Apprenticeship Coordinator, District 
Council of Carpenters Apprenticeship Program 
(July 20, 1972) _ . . 

Daniel, E. O'Connell, Jr., Assistant Secretary Treasurer, 
Carpenters District Council. (August 30,. 1972) 

D. H. Rowcli'ffe, Jr^ , Pension Fund Administrator, 
Carpenters District" Council (August 3, 1972) 



Electricians " 

Tiraothy Bresnahan, Electrical -^Industry Seniority - 
Administrator, • IBEW Local 13.4 U August 3,, 1972) 

Edward Pierce, Apprenticeship boordinator, IBEW Local 134 
(July 19, 1972) • . \ 



Ironworkers 

Edward Flood, Apprenticeship Coordinator, Ironworkers 
Local i (July 19, 1972) 

William Toomey, Business Agent, President.,- Ironworkers 
Local 1 (September 25, 1972) 



plumbers and Pipefitters 

Alfc^ert Bielke, Apprenticeship Copirdinator and President, 
Pipefitters Local 597 (July 18, r972). 

Stephen J. Lamb, Business Manager,, Plumbers Local 130 
(July 21, 1972) (now deceased)^ ■ 

Francis McCarten, Business Manager, Pipefitters 
Local 597 (July 18, 1972) 
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Chicago (Continued) 



. Sheist Metal Workers 

Richard Hejza, Apprenticeship Coordinator, Sheet Metal 
Workers Lopal 73 (July 19, 1972) 

Edward W. Hussey, Business Manager, Sheet Metal Workers 
Local 73. (July 19, 1972) 



Other Persons Who Provided Iriforroation for the Project 

Thomas Augustine, Director, Regional Office, "Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training (October 16, 1972) 

BtehjaminBekoe, Director, Chicago Urban League Apprentice 
Program (August 22, 1972) 

Donald W. Dvorak, Executive Director, Builders Association 
of Chicago, Inc. (October 9, 1972) 
>. Hugh J. McRae, Executive Secretary, Building Construction 
Employers Association of Chicago (July 17, 1972) 

Thomas J. Nayder, President, Chicago and. Cook County 
Building and Construction Trades Council (July 17,, 1972) 

Joseph Sullivan, Illinois State Supervisor, Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training (October 16, 1972) 

Edward R. Teske, Executive Secretary, Mechanical 
Contractors Chicago Association (July 18, 1972) 
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Columbus 

Union. Officials 

Bricklayers * ' — - 

Dale Garmichael, Business Manager, Bricklayers Local 55 
(June 22/ 1972) 

Sherman R. Smpot, Former President, Masonry Contractors 
Association of Columbus, Inc. (July 18, 1972) 



Carpenters 

Benny Friedman," Business Agent, Carpenters Local 200 
(June 21, 1972) ' ^ • 

Robert L. Prickett, Business Manager, Carpenters Local 200 
(June 21, 1972) 

Robert Woods, Apprenticeship Coordinator, Carpenters 
Local 200 (June 21, 1972) ' . 



Electricians ^ 

Daniel E. Bricker, Business Manager, IBEW Local 683 
(June L9, 1972) • , , . " 

Robert N* Burroughs, President, Columbus Electrical 
'Contractors Association (July 25, 1972) 

Thomas Burton, Apprenticeship Coordinator,. IBEW Local 683 
(June 19, 1972) 

A. H* Moore, Execu€ive Director, National Electrical 
Contractors Association (June 20, 1972) 



Ironworkers 

Cecil E. /Bosworth, Financial Secretary-Treasurer^ Iron-, 
workers Local 172 (June 23', 197i2) ^ 

Marlowe S. Hawkins Jr., Executive Secretary, Pension 
Trust Fund/c'Ironworkers District Council (July 21, 1972) 
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Columbus (Continued) 



Plumbers and Steamfitters 

Richard: Patterson^ Apprenticeship Coordinator, Plumbers 
and Steamfitters Local 189 (June 27, 1S72) 

Ernest tt. Ware, Executive Director, Mechanical Contractors 
Associat^ion of Central Ohio, Inc. (July 14, 1972) 



Sheet Metal Workers 

Alvin H. Funk, Executive Vice-President, Sheet Metal 
Contractors of Central Ohio (July 12, 1972) 

J. R. Wiesenberger, Apprenticeship Coordinator and 
Pension Fund Administrator, Sheet Metal Workers Local 98 
(June 27, 1972) 



Other Persons Who Provided Information for the Projec t 

Williaun J. Aner, Administrative Assistant, Associated 
General Contractors, Central Ohio Division (July 7, 1972) 

Henderson L. Grigley, Director, Co].umbus Urban League 
(July 11, 1972) 

Samuel J. Hebdo, Executive Director r Associated Builders 
and Contractors, Inc. (Jiine 20, 1972) 

Ralph Hockman, AFL-CIO Representative, Former Secretary, 
Building Trade? Council (June 19, 1972) 

Daniel T. McCarthy, Ohxo State Supervisor, Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training, (June 20,. 1972) 
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.Houston ' / , 
Union Officials • ^ ^ o ' 

Bricklayers 

H. A. Brown, Business Agent; Bricklayers Local 7 
(April 20, 1972) . 

'(Juhe^6"^1972^^^^^"^^^^^^^^ Director, Bricklayers Local 7 
Calrpenters 

Bert Gresham, Assistant Executive Secretar\>, Carpenters 
District Council (April 18, 1972) .- 

George Stein, Director of Training and Education, 
Carpenters Joint Committee (April ,18, 1972) » 

... _ - ' . 

Electricians . _ 

> • ■ - ■ 

A. R. Brewton, International Representative, IBEW 7th 
District (May 15, 1972) 

Ed Leonard/ Training Director, IBEW Local 716 
(May 15, 1972) 

Roy T. Noack, Business Manager, IBEW Local 716 
(May 15, 1972). - ^ . . 

Ironworkers . 

Dewey L. Upshaw, Business Agent, Ironworkers Local 84 
(May 19, 1972) . 

Plumbers and Pipefitters 

Ray L. Dailey, Business Manager, Pipefitters Local 211 
.(April 19, 1972) 

Bill Pickens, Business Manager, Plumbers Local 68 
(April 5, 1972) 

Dave Runnells, Apprenticeship Director, Pipefitters .Local 211 
(May 25, 1972) 
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Houston (Continued) 



Sheet Metal Workers 

Steve Bugaj, Business Agent, Sheet Metal Workers Local 54 
(April 17, 1972) 

Dean- Cooper, Business Agent, Sheet Metal Workers Local 54 
(April 17, 1972)- . " ' . - • 

Jules: Freund, Director, Sheet Metal Woifkers Local 54, 
Joint Apprenticeship Committee (June 5, 1972) ^ • ' 

Albert E. Hyde, Executive Director , Houston Sheet Metal 
Contractors Association (May 25, 1972) 

Louis Krzesiencki, Business Manager, Sheet Metal Workers 
Local '54 (June 5, 1972) 

Other Pe'rsdns Who Provided Information for the Project 

GeraldR. Brown, Executive Secretary, Texas State Building 
and Construction Trades Council, Austin, Texas , 
(June 25, 1970) 

Thomas Clarke, Executive Secretary, Mechanical Contractors 
Association of Houston, Inc. (April 19, 1972) (now deceased) 

John Donnelly, Former Area Director, Economic and Manpower 
Corporation (June 6, 1972) 
Roy R.. Evans, former President ,^ Texas AFL-CIO (March 15, 1972) 

Carrol S. Foren, Texas State Supervisor, Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training, Austin, Texas (February 16, 1971) 

M.,A. Graham, Executive Director, Houston Gulf Coast 
Building, and Construction Trades Council, AFL-CIO 
(April 20, 1972) . * 

-Claude Gray., Jr., Field Representative, Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training, U.S. Department of Labor 
(April 20, 1972)' 

Hartsell Gray, Consultant, Texas AFL-CIO (April 17, 1972) 
C. Logan Jobe, Executive Director, Texas Chapter, Associated 

Builders and Contractors, Inc. (May 25, 1972) 

♦ 

Robert Lopez, Executive Director, Mexican American • 
Contractors Association (May 24, 1972) 

French Moreland,. Instructor, Apprenticeship Opportunity 
Program (June 5, 1972) 

Franqis 0* Bryan, Busineiss Agent, Houston Gulf Coast 
Building and Construction Trades Council, .AFL-CIO 
(April 20, 1972) ^ . . ' - 
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Houston (Continued) 



Other Persons (Continued) 

RQbert Prater, Dean, School of Technology, Texas 
Southern University (May 25, 1972) 

[tJerry Ryan, Director, Apprenticeship Opportunity Program 
(April 20, 197?). 

•Barbara Settle, EEOC (May 24, 1972) 

A. C. Shirley,' Executive Secretary-'Treasurer , Texas 
State Council of Carpenters (April 25, 1972) 

George Sumrow, Chapter Manager, Southeast Texas Chapter, 
National Electrical Contractors Association 
(April 19, 1972) 7' / ' 

Joseph J. Tapal, Director of Vocational and Industrial 
.'Education, Houston Independent School District 
(June 7, 1972) ' , 

B. A. Turner, Coordinator^, Minority Manpower Resources 
Project, Texas Southern University (May 24, 1972) 

L. S. Webster, Director, Model Cities Pre-employment 
Training. Program for the Building- Trades^-CMay "29v^l'972) — 

Linus Wright, Chief Financial Officer, Houston il^nde- 
pendent School District (June 7, 1972) 
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^ , ' ' Jackson ^ ^ [- 

Union Officials » • ' 

• • - \ ■ • ■• . 

Bricklayers - / • . ^ 

*Ted Lee^ Business 'Agent ^ Bricklayers* Local 15 , 
(Jtine 29y 1972) ' H . - 

Carpenters- ' - 

W* H. Wood, Business Manager ^« Carpenters Local 1411 
(June 30^ 1972) 

Electricians 

C. L. Tucker, Business Agent, IBEW- Local 480 
(June 27^ 1972) , 

Ironworkers 

G., W. Tyson, Business Agent, Ironworkers Local 469 
(Jane 28, 1972) / ^ * ; 



Plumbers and Steamf itters 

Harry Rosenthal, Business Agent, Pltirabers and Stesunf itters 
Local 681 (June 29, 1972) 



Sheet Metal Workers 

Grayson Moore, Business Argent, Sheet Metai Workers 
Local 406 (June 29, 1972). 



Other Persons Who Provided Information for the Project 

Claude Ramsay, President, Mississippi AFL-CIO ' 
(June 27, 1972) 
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New York 



Union 'Of f ibials " ^ 
Bricklayers "^ 

Andrew Lawlor, Executive Secretary, Bricklayers Executive 
Committee (August 17.^ 1971) 



Carpenters 

Edward A, Bjork, Secretary-Treasurevr , Carpenters District 
Council (July 29, 1971) 

Charles ?• Fanning, Apprenticeship Director, Carpenters 
District Council (July. 27, 1971) 

Jack Gelman, Second Vice-President; Sarpeiiters District 
Council ^(November 17,' 197i) 

Electricians* • r . * ^ 

Harry Van Arsdale, Jr» , Financial Secretary and Former' 
. President and Business Man^ager, IBEW Local 3 

(August 27, 1971) ' ^ 



Ironworkers . 

Gerard Place, ^^resident. Ironworkers Local 40 
(October 15, 1971) 

Paui Rockhold, Business Manager, Ironworkers -Local* 361 
(August 24, 1971) 

Matt A. Steinberg, Apprenticeship Coordinator for 
Ironworkers Locals 40 and 361 (August 27, 1971) 



Plumbers and Steamf itter's 

Sam Brodsky^ Secretary-Treasurer, Plumbers Local 1 
(August 23, 1971) 

James A. Mulligan, Secretary-Treasurer, Steamf itters 
Lcrcal 638 (November 18, 1971) 

Gene Murray, Director, Plumbing Joint Industry Board 
(October 12, 1971) 

• • • / 
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New Ydrk (Continued) 



Plumbers (Continued) • s • 

Henry Murray, Assistant Secretary-Treasurer, Plvunbers 
Local 2 (October T, 1971)' 

George Whalen, President, Association of Contracting 
Plumbers, BrooJ&lyn and Queens (August 20, 1971)^ , 



Sheet Metal Workers 

M«iil Parrell, President, Sheet Metal Workers' Local 28 
(July 18, 1971) 

Eciward J. O-'Reilly, Secretary, Joint Apprenticeship 

Coittiiittee, Sheet Metal Workers Local 28 (July 18, 1971) 



Other Persons Who Provided Information for the Project 

> Eddie Johnson, Director, Joint Apprenticeship Program, 
Workers Defense League (July 26,^1971) 

Thomas L. McQuade, Area Representative, Bureau of ^ 
Apprenticeship and Training (July 26,. 1971) f 

Frank Neher, Regional Director, Bureau of Apprenticeship 
. and Training (Julyr26, 1971) 

Donald -F^ Rodgers, Executive Director, New York Building, 
' and Construction Industry Board of Urban A£<fair8 
.(July 2^, 1971) 
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Elsewhere ' 



'felect.ricians - - ■ ' ' 

I '■ • . 

^^^e^' Director, ' National Joint Apprenticeship 
Training Comitiitjbee for the Electrical Industry, 
Washington, .D.C. (May 18, 1972) 

Marcus L. Loftis, International Brotherhood of 
Erectrie^i'^^orkers, Washington, D.C. (May 6, 1971) 

others " " 

Donald Slaiman, Director, AFL-.CIO Civil Rights Department, 
Washington., D..C. (May 6, 1971) ^ ^' - 
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APPENDIX B 
Guide for Journeyman interviews 

City 

Trade " 

Interviewed by 

Date 

Personal. Interview or Phone Interview ^ 

_J • TYPE OF WORK PREFERRED 

if What type- of card or book dp you hold? 

Does it restrict you to a certain type of task, 
or can you be referred to any type of work? 

Is there a catd which permits the holder to do all 
types of work in this local? Yes No 

2. What sector do you work in (shop, on sit4, residentiail 
cofnmercial/industrial, heavy/highway)? 



Local *Union No. 



3. Do you prefer a certain kind of work? Yes 

^ .No ' ,^ 

, Why? 

Do you do primarily one type of work — a specialty 

or do you do all kinds? 
Is there any kind of work that ^/ou- dislike? 
^ Yes _[ J No . 



4* .Do you have a license? 

What kind? : , - 

Who issues it (city, county, state)? 

Is anyone in the industry required to have a license? 

Yes No 

Who? 

What "type? 



5. Do you work as a f o^emah ,or superintendent?' 

About hoW much of the time (all, half or more, less 
than half, very little, never)? 



6,. When did^ou first work as a supervisor (year)? 
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Do you work full time at the trade, or do. you work 
outside the . trade as well (including mo^onligh ting- 
as a contractor on your own)? 



When? . 

What kind of work? 



II. TRADE BACKGROUND 



When did you first work at the trade (year)? * 
^Umber of years worked ■» 
When did you first join the union (year)? 
When did you become a journeym'an (year)? 

What sort of training did you'^have before you -joined 
. union? 

V ' Opinion of 

Type of Trainini^ ThistType of Training. 

7^ ^ ^ — 

a* Laborer or helper 
•b. Open shop (OJT) 



c. Public vocational 
education 

Private vocational 
education 

e* Military 

f. *^ Other industry 

g. Government programs- 
\i. Other . ' ^ 



Have you had any further training since you joined 
the union? Yes ^ ^ \\o -\ 

If so^ what kind? 

a; Nonunion training Yes No 



b. Union journeyman 

iiupgrading programs .Yes No. 

Evaluation of journeyman training? r 
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Did you serve- in an apprenticeship program? 

In this local? Yes No (Where)- ^ 

Did it include related classroom training? 

Yes ' No 

How long was the program (yearis ) ? • , 
Were you *given- credit for prior experience? 

Yes (how much) , No ^ 

Did yoU' finish the program? Yes No 

If not^ why not? 

How would you evaluate the training you received' in 
apprenticeship? 

Entry requirements 

a. If apprenticeship-trained : what sort of things 

did you do in order to get into the apprenticeship 
, . program? 

Age -requirement (years) Mihimiim: Maximiim: 

Education requirement (years) ^ 

Years experience required 



Did they give you a test (written, oral, or practical? 
over the trade or aptitude? over the whole trade 
or just your specialty?)? 

Interview 

Vouchers required (number) By Whom? 

Majority vote of membership , 

Probationary period (how long) 

Fee(s) $ 

What did you have to do in order to become a 
' journey!hkn at the end of your apprenticeship? 

Final ^exam or other test? (written, oral< or practical? 
' over the trade or aptitude? over whole /trade or 
•just your, specialty?)- ^ ■ , 

' '.' ■ 

Vouchers required (nvimber) .. By Whom? 

♦ ■ . '-"•"> 

Majority vote of membership 

Fee(3) $ ' , * 
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^* If not apprenticeship-trained ; what sort of 

things did you do in order to become a^ jour.heyman?* 

Age xequirement (years) Minimum: ^ Maximum.- ^ 

Education requirement (years) 

Years experience requirement 

Did they give you a test (written, oral, or pr^actlcal 
oyer the trade or aptitude? over the whole trade 
or just your specialty?)? 

Interview 

Vouchers required (number-)- ; " / 

Majority vote of membership - • 

Probationary period (how- long) 

Fee(s). $ . 



c. How are the standards different now, if, at all? 

Did you ever work on permit or traveler's card 
(note which) before you joined the local? 
Yes ^ ^ No • - 

What kind of work did you do on permit? ' ' 



111. INDIVIDUAL'S BACKGROUND 

1 

Age 



Race (interview Identifies) * 



How far did you go in school (grade or GED) ? 

Did you ever go to college (years) 

What was your ma*j or afield?- 

What got you interested in this trade? ^ 
Did your father work , in this trade? 
Was (is) he a union member? 

Did you have friends or relatives in the union before 
you' joined (other than father)? 
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6. Have :^ou had any illnesses or accidents during the 
period 1967-1971 that have affected the number of 
hours you worked (and your pension fund contributions 

during that time)? , Yes No 

If so^ when? ' . 



7. Have you ever taken out a traveler's card to work 

in another local? Yes No 

If so^ when? / 



8* Did you ever belong to another local? . 

^ - Yes (if so, when) ' No 



9. Have there been any bad times for the trade in your 
area since 1965? 



Yes (if so, when) 



No 



\ 



lo\ Approximately how many contractors haye you worked 
for since 1965? 



11. Have you ever worked for a relative? 
. Yes ' NO 



IV. POSSi^E REFERRALS 
1. Do you know anyone working on peirmii:? 
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INTERVIEW FORM FOR UNION BUSINESS AGENTS 

How long have you been in the trade? 
Held present office? 

Nohappr entice entrants ; 

What percentage of local membership came into the 
union .without serving apprenticeship? 

What percentage come in through nonapprenticeship 
routes now? 

Any records showing year-by-year br^^akdown of 
apprentice-nonappr entice entrants? ^ 

Average age of nonapprentice entrants? 
Source of training? . . 

Years experience before joining? 

Admission requirements ; 

♦ 

Age limits; , » 

Education: 

Is >there a test? ' 

Same as apprentice final? ^ 

Written r 'oral^ practical? 

Over the trade or aptitude? 

Who makes it outr administers ^ grades it? 

Minimum, score? ' 
Validated? 

Results available? 

♦ 

When -was testing first used? 

.203' . 
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Years experience in the trade? 
Is there an interview? 
^ By whom? , ' * 

Makeup of committee? 

Appointed 6r elected? * — 

. How much latitude dp these men have in determining 
who meets union standards? 

Must the man be sponsored? 

Voted on by membership? . ■ ' 

Any probationary period? 

Must he have a job first, or do most rely on being 
. '^'referred to work?. - . . * 

How long have these standards been used? . 

Any recent changes? 

Permit System ' ' 

Who may work on permit? 

Bb members of other locals get permits automatically? 

At whose discretion?^ '^ ^—^ 
What is the fee? ^ 
Is there a test? . ^ 

>?hat form does it take? 

Is there any limit to the length of time a man - 
may work on permit? 

Can permit people do all types of journeyman work, 
« or only* certain types? 

Does. it. yary with tightness of market? 

How long has this system been in effect? 

How was it different in the past? J 
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Transfers* from other locals : 

Is transfer automatic? 

^ Is there a difference in membership* fees? 

If so^ mu«t the transfer make up the difference 
in membership fees? 

Any probationary period? 

• Is there a test? 

If so, of what form? 

Apprenticeship entrance requirements : 
Age range; 
Education: . 
Test? 

Interview: 
by JAC? 

Sponsorship? / . 

. Fees?^ 

Apprenticeship program : 
Length? 

Provision for experience? 
Tests at intervals? 
Final exam? 
What form? 

How compared to test requirements of hona'ppr entice 
applicants? 
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Journeyman training programs ; 

Are there any? ' . ^ * -J 

'^What subjects? 

Who takes such training? ^ 

<' 

Types of Journeyman classification ; 
'What types exist? 

Do the rates vary? . . 

Are some types easier to get in without apprenticeship? 

I ' 

Which ones? 



Do many^nonapprentices enter as specialists? 

What degree of transferability exists among classi- 
fi'cations? 



What is the procedure for working outside one's- 

classification (i^f'it rs possible to do so at all)? 

i 



/ 
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APPENDIX D 



Quest ioimaire Form Used in Sl^eet Metal Workers 
Local 85 Survey of Supervisory Experience 



SAMPLE 



SH^ET METAL WORKERS LOCAL #85 
1838 STEWART AVE. S. W.. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 30315- 



WAME DATE ENTERING TRADE 



APPRENTICESHIP SCHOOL ATTENDED 



DATES ATTENDED: PROM TO 



OTHER SCHOOLS ATTENDED SUCH AS WELDING, DRAFTING, I.C.S., 
« ETC. 



POSITION WITH PRESENT EMPLOYER: 

JOURNEYMAN FOREMAN ■ ; SUPERINTENDENT 

OTHER 



POSITION IN SUPERVISORY CAPACITY HELD WITH OTHER EMPLOYERS 
' ' ' / FROM TO 



FROM " TO 

FROM TO 

FROM TO ' 
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WHERE TO GET MORE INFORMATION 



For more information on this and other programs of research and development funded by the Manpower 
Administration, contact the Manpower Administration, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 
20213, or Bny of the Assistant Regional Directors for.^anpower whose addresses are listed below. 



Location 



States Served 



John F. Kennedy BIdg. 
Boston, Mass. 02203 



Connecticut 
Maine 

Massachusetts 



New Hampshire 
Rhode Island ^ 
Vermont 



J5I5 Broadway 

New York, N.Y. 10036 



New Jersey 
New York 
Canal Zone 



Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 



P.O. Box 8796 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19101 



1371 Peachtree^Street, NE 
. Atlanta, Ga. 30309 



Delaware 
Maryland 
Pennsylvania 

Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 



Virginia 

West Yirginja _ 
District of Columbia 



Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 



230 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, 111. 60604 



Illinois 

Indiana 

Michigan 



Minn<^sota 
Ohio 

Wisconsin 



911 Walnut Street 

Kansas City, Mo. 64106^' t 



\ 



1 100 Commercc^Strcct 
Dalla^;tex. 75202 



Kansas 



Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 



Missouri 
Nebraska 



Oklahoma 
Texas 



196 r Stout Street 
Denver, Colo. 80202 



Colorado 
Montana 
North Dakota 



South Dakota 
Utah 

Wyoming 



450 Golden Gate Avenue 
Sah Francisco,. Calif. 94102 



Arizona 
California 
Hawaii 
Nevada 



American Samoa 
Guam 

Trust Territory 



909 First Avenue 
Seattle, Wash. 98174 



Alaska 
Idaho 



Oregon 
*'':Washington 
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